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TO THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE 


AND 
Right Reverend Father in God 


HENRY 
Lord Biſhop of London, 


And one of his Majeſty's moſt Honourable 
Privy Council, &c. 


My Lord, 


Ml Here preſent to Your 
Loraſhip the firſt Vo- 


lume of a ſecond Part 


iT F (Se 
ZE 


Chriſtian Life, which I publiſhed 


ſome years fence, and which under 
the Protettion of your Venerable 


Name hath found good acceptance 
A 3 with 


of that Fes 1 e of 
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CE 


- The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


with the World ; and to make an in- 
genuons confeſſion to our. Lordſhip, 

my a fs efgn in this ſecond Dedica- 
tion 1s not purely to render you the 
due Reſptits of a Presbyter to hu 


| Dioceſan, nor totender thoſe juſt 


Acknowledsmitnt ts _ ove to your 
Lorafhip for the happineſs T have 


enjoy d;with the reſt of your (lergy, 
under the auſpicious wow of of 


Jlhr ſerehib* Cf watehtul Go- 


 Fernment'; windy Jer toexpreſs the 


Strateful ſenſe I Hav a /h 


Fations you Yibud Li upors me ; md, 
11) Lord, thouph thefe were al of 
them ſh Gent I ndgtements, net I 
ronfeſ's that together with theſe : 
a 
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had 4 certain Politick. 8nd in my 


eve. Far, I thank ( oy can truly 
Jay w main Deſign to conpoſug 
t ds Trepi was 10 REneſit the 


d;hut reflecting 1 the ma- 
Ls ects: it abo ck after 


he 5 pans I had beftoped upon it, 


blemiſhes, it was bug. | 
grace it with ſame external Orng- 
meutyand could think of, move ſo pre- 
per for my pie oſe @ His of ffi 
ing your Lordſhip's Name tot ; a 
« Name that carries with it power 
enough to recommend any thing to 
the World that ts but .pious, and 
honeſt, and well pot ear and 
all that, I an ſure,this 7s, how de- 


fective 
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 Lordſhip's temper,gives me encou- 
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fective / oever it be in other re- 
ſpetts ; which together with the ex- 


perience I have had of the great, 
candor and benignity of your 


ragement to hope that you will not 
only accept but approve it ; and 


_ then] am ſure your Loraſhip's ap- 


probation will give it credit and 
authority enough with the World 
to enable it to effeft thoſe good and 
honeſt ends for which it was fin- 
cerely intended by 
Your Lorſhip's 
Moſt humble, 


Moſt obliged and 
Faithful Servant, 


7 Fobn Scat, 
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THE 


" PREFACE 


TO THE 
READER. 


'A-FHEN I wrote the Trea- 
tiſe of Chriſhan Life, of 
which this and another Volume, now in 
the Preſs, is a ſecond Part, I had no de- 
ſign of engaging any further in that 
Argument; but now I find by experi- 
ence, that Writing is like Buildng,wrhere- 
in the Undertaker, to ſupply ſome de- 
ef, or ſerve ſome convenience which at 
firſt he foreſaw not, is uſually forced to 
exceed his firſt Model and propoſal, and 
many times to double the charge and ex- 
pence of it, For after that Treatiſe be- 
gan to be a lictle known in the World, 
EE I was 
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I was adviſed from ſeveral hands that 
there was - one thing wanting in it , 
which is the common defe& of moſt 
raftical Treatiſes, and that was, an 
Explication and Proof of thoſe main 
Principles of Religion in which the 
Obligation of our Chriſtian Duty is 
founded, which they thought; mighg 
be ſufficiently done within a very nar- 
row compals, though herein I find that 
either they were: very muchi.miftaken, 
or. that I have. very much, excygdedghe 
neceflary limits of my Argument, , 
which. I' am not yet convinced:of,, but 
that I muſt ſubmit to the judgment, of 
the World. 1 confels the proſpect of 
doing /t in that narran compals they 
talk'd of was a. great inducement with 
me to undertake it, and perhaps: had 
I foreſeen at firſt what a large. Field; of 
Diſcourſe ic would: oblige me! to. tra- 
verſe, I ſhould never have entered.on. it ; 
bur when once I was in, I could-noc 
handſomly retreat. 


And 
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The Preface. 
And indeed Conlidering with 
what prodigious rudeneſs and inſ0- 
lence the very foundations of Religion 
are ftruck at 1n this diſſolate Age, he 
who would now treat of them to 
any purpoſe will find himſelf obliged 
= nor only to give a diſtin and clear 
BB explication of them, bur alſo to aſſerr 
= the tath of them with convincing evi- 
dence, and to anſwer and expoſe thoſe 
Atheiſtical Cavils that are levelled a- 
ainſt them ; which later would have 
a much leſs neceſſary in an Age of 
a more ſerious and Religious Genius. 
; And upon this account I have been 
| forced upon a much larger and more 
 B laborious proof of the leveral Principles 
| of Religion than | firſt intended. Not 
| that I have any great hope of reclaim- 
- | ing thoſe who are profeſſed Artheiſts co 
the acknowledgment ol the truth ; for 
when men are ſeduced by luſt, as I ve- 
rily believe molt Acheiſts are, there is 
lictle reaſon- to expect they will be yre- 


a 2 duced 
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duced by Reaſon. ' But that which [I 
chiefly aimed at is to confirm and efta- 


bliſh thoſe that are wavering, and to 
Antidote all againſt this ſpreading conta- 
gion of Irreligion and Atheiſm, which in 
a fatal Chain draws after it not onl 
the ruin of mens Souls hereafter, but alſo 
the ucter ſubverſion of all Humane $0- 
ciety bere ;. And it is this hath conltrain- 
ed me to cnlarge this ſecond Part into 
two Volumes, which at firſt view I pro- 
miſed my ſelf to finiſh in one. 

In this firſt Volume I have treated 
only of thoſe Principles which are com- 
mon to natural Religion and Chriſtianity 
together ; as an Introduction to which 
I have in the firſt Chapter explainedand 
demonſtrated the natural- diſtin&tion of 


Humane AQtons into good and evil, by 


lome eternal Reafon for or againſt them; 
and having ſhewn at large that God 
hath made this diſtin&tion ſufficiently 
clear and evident to all men to enable 
thera to conduct themſelves to their 
"a own 
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own happineſs, and that thoſe ations 
of men which fall ander this natural 
diſtin8tion are the principal ſubje&t mat- 
ter of the commands and prohibitions 
of Religion. I proceed in the; ſecond 
Chapter brieſly to: explain the nature 
of Religion in general, and of natural 
and Chriſtian Religion in particular : 
from the nature of both which I have 
deduced thoſe fundamental Principles 
from whence the Obligations of Reli- 
wh are derived ; the fve firſt of which 
Ing common to natural Religion with 
Chriſtianity, 1 have handled in this firlt 
Volume in ſo many diſtinct Chapters. 
And then as for the laſt. viz. Ts aC- 
knowledgment of Jeſus Chrift our Me- 
diator, which contains under it.all thoſc 
Religious Principles that are peculiar 
ro Chriſtianity, though I have” endea- 
voured to treat of it with all the brevity 
that is conſiſtent wich a clear and ſa- 
tisfaftory account of the whole Argu- 
ment, yet it is run out into a-ſecond 
a 2 Volume, 
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Volume, which is now in the” Preſs, 
and, I hope, within a few Weeks will 
be ready to follow this. And perhaps 
when the Reader conſiders the copionſ- 
neſs of the Argument it handles, he will 
rather blame me for being roo; brief 
than too tedious; for in treating of 
thoſe Doctrines which have been/hand- 
led at large in other Engliſh 'Treariſes 
of the Chriſtian Faith, and eſpeciall 
in that imcomparable one of our wad 
learned Biſhop 'of Cheſter on che Creed 
(a Book which nexr to the Bible I 
thankſully acknowledg my ſelf more 
bebolden to for my in{truction/in the 
Dottrines of Religion than to any one 
I everread) I have contratted my felt 
into, as narrow a compals as the barely 
neceſſary application of them would per- 
mi: me; but where that renowned Pen 
hath infifted more Cur/orily ( as'for in- 
{tance-on the particular Offices of our 
bleſſed Mediator) I have moſt enlarged 
my ſelf, chough even there 1 have tor 
; brevity 
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brevicy ſake pretermitted ſorhe things I 
incended leſs iinedidte arid neceſſary ap- 
pertaining to che Arputtient. 
Upon che whole I can truly ſay, 
that to the beſt of my underſtanding, 
] have herein delivered nothing bur 
what is agreeable to the DoEtrine of 
the PrimitiveChurch, which as the moſt 
faithful Comment on the holy Wri- 
tings of our Saviour and his Apoſtles 
I have all along carefully conſulted 
ih doubtful and difficult caſes; and 
this is the reaſon; why i hath ſtuck fo 
long in hand, the pains I have taken 
in conſulting the ancient Monuments of 
Chriſtianity about ir, being, as I may 
truly fay, ar leaſt double to that of com- 
poſmg it ; and in following the Primi- 
tive DoErine, I have followed the 
Doctrine of the Church: of England , 
which in its Faith, Government, and 
Diſcipline, 1 believe in my Conſcience, 
is the moſt Primitive Church in the 


World. 
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As for the Method I have cholcn, 
which is to deduce all the Do&tines 
Chriſtianity from one general Head, viz, 
the Do&rine of the Mediator,. it is the 
moſt convenient I could think of for my 


purpole.,, which: was to repreſent at 


once..to the Readers view all the parts 
of our; holy Religion in their natural 
connexion with and dependence on one 
another, that ſo. he might be the better 
able to judg of the beautiful' contexture 
and admirable contrivance of the whole, 
and that by ſeeing how regularly all the 
parts.of it proceed out of one common 
Principle, and conſpire in one common 
end, he may be the better ſatisfied 
that Chriſtianity is ſo far from being a 


heap of incoherencies, as ſame have m- 


furiouſly repreſented it, that conlider- 


ing it merely as an Hypotbeſs, abltra&t- 
ed from all chat external evidence that 
accompanies it, the very Art -and con- 
trivance of it, the proportion, {ymmetry, 
and correſpondence of its parts, their ſub- 
8 Ss ſerviency 
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ſerviency to each other, and the concur- 
rence and tendency of them all together to 
the common ends of Religion, are ſuch 
as do apparently exceed all bumane In- 
vention, and argue it ta be the pro- 
duct of a divine Mind. For as he who 
would form a true Idea of: the beauty 
of a NE muſt not ms A the 

ts of it ately, but ſurvey them 
- y<wrkah 5s conſider them in their 
proportions and correſpondenc 


CA EE 


ies with each 
other, ſo he who would- frame a righe 
Notion of Religion muſt not look 
ppon it as it lies ſcattered and divided 
no foes parts and propoſitions, bur 
conſider them in contexture, and as they 
are connected all together into one 
body or hypotheſis. For it is-in their apr 
TunFures, their mutual dependencies and 
admirable coherencies with one another 
that the beauty and harmony of the whole 
conſiſts, - And therefore to do right to 
Chriſtianity, and enable the Reader ta 
contemplate it with the greatelt ad- 

| vantaze, 
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- ſent tochicti the wh! 
to give him'a proſpe&-of al the pats 


rp I of it; 
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antaye, I have endeavour d to repre. 
e 9-4 widw, ' aid 


of it together, in at Nattmonious wi! 
and comexion with each other, For 1 
verily believe that rhe #iwn opinion 
which ſome wity trien/have entertaiti- 


ed of Chriſtianicy, oy pen a grout 
end poſe 


meaſure from dicir 


piecemeal, and a Morr it Poor mars into 

le ropoliciotis, which they carfader 
hyp and apart by rely vo with- 
our ever pt _— ther together mto 
one regular Syltem , and preventing 
chem to their rhoughts in that orderly 
connexion wherein the holy Oral 
have delivered them to'us. For I can 
ſcarce imagine how any man of ſenſc 
ſhould contemplate Chriſtianity all to- 
gether, and throughly conſider the har- 
monious coherence of all irs. parts, and 
the wonderful contrivance of the whole, 
withour being captivated with the 
beauty and eleganc of it, And 
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And now [ have my further to 


add concerning this Treatiſe but onl 
to entrearthe Reader not to be too /e- 


vere in the peruſal of it, For though 
as for the Dofrine of it, I {ee no rea- 
ſon at all ro Apologize for it, becauſe I 
2m” fully perſuaded of the truth of it, 
yet being forced, as I was, to compole 
it by ſnatches, and in the mote quiet 


intervals of a baſie and uneafre life, T 


very much ſuſpe&t the exaftneſs both 
of the Stile and Method- of it; and 
therefore all the favour I defire is this, 
that where I have improperly or obſcurely 
expreſs'd my ſelf, I may be conſtrued 
in the moſt favourable (enſe, and that 
wherever I may ſeem to be confuſed 
or immethadical, it may be attributed 
to thoſe frequent interruptions which the 
diſorders of my body have given to my 
thoughts. And theſe are requeſts ſo 
very juſt and reaſonable, that] am con- 
fident none will be ſo peeviſh as ro. deny 
me, bur they who read Books only 


LO 


genuous tome, or uncharitable to himſelf 
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to carp and find fault, and without an 
deſign to Fdifie their own underſtanc 
ings. But I hope the Reader will cc 
Gor that the Argument here treated of 
is of too great moment. to him to be 
ſo wretchedly trifled with , and that 
therefore he will not be cicher ſo dſo 


as to peruſe with ſuch a ſpiteful defigr 
that Lean mcerely intended for 7 
good, and which he, I am ſure, if-he 
pleaſes, may be the better for for ever, 
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—_ wre, P. 43, 10 P. 55+ Four Reaſons why 
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"6,77. A definition of natural and revealed 
Religion, conſidered as they are now in c« 

junition, p. 171,78. From the nature of R 
ligion thus defined the Principles of all Relig; 
ous Oblig ations are deduged, p. 79. Which a 
reduced to frve Heads, p. 79, $0. 
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f F the neceſſity of believing the exiſtence of Gal 
| | © in order «Ad being truly Religions, p 8r 
I'| 82. Atheiſm reſolved into the corruption 
[| ens Wills. and [maginations, Sctt. 1, p. $1 
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14 P- 120, 121, Tha ſhewn at large in ſix par- 
| | ticulars, p. 121, to p. 151. | 
I; | 
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CHAP. IV. 


| 1 Hat to the founding the Obligations of Relt 
| | gion it is neceſſary we ſhould acknowledg the 
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| Divine Providence, p. 151,152, 153. What 
| | are the particular Atts of Providence which 
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culars, p. 153, to p. 187, The Divine Pro 
vidence proved , firſf a Priori by Argument: 
drawn from the nature of God which are re- 
duced to four Heads, p. 187, to 196. ſecondly, 
a Poſterior by Arpuments drawn from ſer 
ſible effes of God in the World, of which ſix 
inſt ancts are given, Þ. 196, to p. 237. The 
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moſt conſiderable Obj Hions againſt a Divine 
Providence reduced to frue Heads, and particu- 
lavly anſwered, p. 237. to Þ. 270. 
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ligiow, p. 271, 272, 273. How far it « 
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br particulars, P.274, to 281. Of the Univerſal 
acknowledgment of future Rewards and Pu- 
1 niſhments, p. 282, 283, 284. The reality 
& of theſe future Rewarals and Puniſhments pro- 
It ved by fix Arguments, p. 284. to 303. By 
he what means our belief of future Rewards and 
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-. ſhewn in four particulars, p. 304, to 312, Of 
the force and power of this belief to oblige ws to 
be truly Religions, p. 312, 10317. 
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hy T H E neceſſity of Right Notions of God to oblige 
at as tobe truly Religiows, p. 318, 319. In what 
h reſpe#s they are neceſſary to oblige ws to be truly 
ho Religions, ſhewn in four particulars, p. 319, 
F. ro p. 338. Of the way of forming right No- 
' tions of God in general, p. 33S, to 341, Six 
general Rules Iaid down for the framing right 
, Notions of God, p. 341, to 367. Of the common 
a cauſes of mens miſapprehenſions of God, m ſix 
particular inſtances, p. 367, 19 389. 
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CHAP. I 

Concerning the Being , . and Nature of 
LL Humane Actions are either Neceſla- 

ry, or Sinful,or Indifterent. The Nece[ery 

are ſuch as are commanded,the Si 

as are forbidden by God, the Indifferent ſuch as are 
neither 'commanded nor forbidden, bur left en- 
rirely free to our Choice and Diſcretion. Again, 
the neceſſary and the finful ations are either fuch 
as are neceſlary and finful in themſelve?, and are 
commanded and forbidden upon the account of 
ſome Good and Evil that 1s inſeparable: to their 
Natures; or ſuch as are indifferent in their own 
Natures, as to any good or evil dos in them, 
but are made rns/ an or {inful by ſome poſitive 
Commandor Prohibition ſuperinduc'd uponthem. 
Of che firſt ſore are thoſe which we call Moral 
Ations ;” as being the ſubje& matter of the Moral 
Law, which commands, and forbids nothing bot 
B what 


_ Ramps cheir dopuntions with his own Anchority: 
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what 15 eſſentially and immutably good and evil: 
and whulit there wag po-other Law but this, every 
Action which did'nor oblige by fome eternal Rea- 
ſon, -or which is the, ſame, by-logre inſeparabl: 
good 'or.evil, ws left free and different. : But 
in proceſs of time God ſuperadded to this Moral 
Eawa great many Pofirive ones; whereby he ob. 
liged men to do,and-forbear ſundry of thoſe indif- 
ferent things, which were left to their liberty by 
the Eaw of Narure. For-fach we caltthe Rites and 
Ceremonies of the Moſaick Law ; all which were 
indifferent b*fore\they were impoſed, and as ſoon 


..as ever the Impoſition was taken off from them, 


did itrunedrcely.tecurp To; their. Primune; indi 
ferency ; 1o chat by the. oltitior.of tlieir Ceremo- 
nial Law, the Fes were reſtored to all the Lt. 
berties of the Moral; excepting only the matter 
of the ro Sacrememar, and of mairithitiibg #10: 
ſible Citmmunion withithe Church, \which ate de 
termined by pofitive-Laws-of Chnſtianity; ANd 
of this later ſortiof neceſſary and Gatul Acions, 
are,not only all thofe indifferent ones which God 
himſelf has commianided -and forbidden immedi: 
atch, bur alſo all thofe'which he commands and 
forbids: by his V/iewojs and Repreſematives, in 
ths World. For whatſoever he -hath-\not con: 
manded or forbidden by bx «wn immediate Dictate 
and Authority,he-hath Authorized js V icegerents 
co command or" forbid, as they ſhalljudg ir moſt 
expedicht forthe /Publick,, So that [when ;they 
command what God hath not forbidden, or; for: 
bid what he hath not commanded; #heir-w1ll is 
God's, who'commanids 'us by their Mouths and 


And 
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Andof this diſtin@ion between ations that are 
morally and poſitively Neceſſary, the Scripture fre- 
quently takes notice, and particularly, Mich. vi. 
6,7, 8. Wherewithal ſhall T come before the Lord, 
and bow my ſelf before the bigh God? ſhall I come 
before him with Burnt-Offerings, with Calves of a 
year old, &c.* No, thele are not the things that 
will render me acceptable in his Eyes,and procure 
mea welcome Admiſſion into his Preſence ; and 
yet it is certain that theſe things were then requi- 
red and commanded, and therefore were poſitrve- 
ly neceſſary ; but that they were not neceſlary 
im themſelves upon the account of' any intrinſick 
Goodneſs that was in them, is evident from what 
follows, He hath ſhewed thee O man what « good ; 
as much as if he ſhould have ſaid, the things 
above named ' are in their ow» nature indiffe- 
rent, having nether good nor evil in themſelves; 
and are made neceflary merely by poſirive Com- 
mand,upon which account they are1nſufficient eo 
recommend you to God: but there are other 
things that carry an intrinfick Beauty and Good- 
neſs 1n their Nature by which they ſti&ly oblige 
you to imbrace and pradtife them, and do there- 
upon recommend you by their own nativeCharms, ' 
to the Love and Favout of God ; and whar thele 
good things are he hath ſufficiently ſhewn or dil- 
covered to you,viz. Todo juſtly, to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with your God, which are the main 
and principal Duties thar he requires of you: 
Which plainly implies that there are ſome ARi- 
ons which are moral, that is, 1n their own Na- 
tures, eterzally good, and therefore eternally ne- 
cellary, and ſome that are ———_—_—_— _ 
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for ſome preſent Reaſon God Wills and Com- 
mands them. For no account can be given why 
he ſhould be more pleaſed with Fuftice and Mercy 
and Humanity, than with Sacrifice, unleſs we ſup- 
poſe the former to be good, and therefore nece(- 
ſary upon immutable Reaſons, and upon that ac- 
count to be immutably pleaſing to him; and the 
latter to be neceſſary only upon mutable reaſons, 
which therefore were to loſe their Neceflity as 


ſoon as thoſe reaſons did alter and ceaſe. For had 


- Sacrifices been good in their cn Natures, their 


g00dnels had been as wnalterable as their Nature; 


whereas, on the contrary we find, that whereas 


their Nature neither ' 1s nor can be altered, yet 
their Goodneſs or Neceſſity iss For as before God 
adopted them into the Rubrick of Religion by 
his own poſitive Inſtitution, they were indifferent 
things ; ſo atcerthis Inſtitution was repealed by a 
contrary Command, they became unlawful. So 
that it 15 ow as neceſſary that we ſhould nos Offer 
them in the Worſhip of God, as it was before that 
we ſhould. And the ſame may be ſaid of all the 
other Rites of the Moſaick Law : which being in 
their own Nature Indiffterent, could no otherwiſe 
be converted either into Neceſſary or Sinful, but 
by GOD' expreſs Command. or Prohibition. 


Whereas Juſtice and Mercy, &c. are good in 


themſelves abfratly confidered from all Will and 
Command ; and are not good merely/becauſe they 


. ate Commanded, but are commanded becaule they 


are good ; becaule they reli he: them ſuch «n- 
altergble Realons as doin themlelves render the 


practice of them eternally neceſſary. For though 
there be very good reaſon why men ſhould a= 
ofter 
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ofter material Sacrifices, notwithſtanding they 
were once enjoined; yet it can »ever bs reafon- 
able/far themto be unjuſt or cruel or proud, becaule 
the contrary vertues carry ſuch fixed and immutable 
Reaſons with them as will bind and oblige us to 
Eternity; infomuch that though we had a Diſpen- 
ſation to be proud under the Broad-Seal or Hea- 
ven, yet 'ewould (till be very abſurd and wnreaſort- 
able tobe fo. And as things that are only poſitively 
neceſſary or finful,deriveall their neceſſity and f1n- 
fulneſs from God's dire# orexpreſs Command and 
Prohibition ;. ſo they cannot be commanded or 
forbidden by Conſequence. For if the Matter of 
them be antecedently Lawful or Indifferent; it 
muſt neceffarily remain fo till je be dire#ly com- 
manded or forbidden; there being no other Rea- 
ſon to bound and limit it, but only the Will of the 
Law-giver in whoſe diſpoſal it 1s; and therefore 
till he dire#ly ſignifies his Will either for or a « na 


it, it muſt remain as it is, 4. e- Free and Indifferent. 


Buc you will ſay, ___ God hath commanded 


ſuch an indifferent thing for ſuch a Reaſon, doth 
it not thence follow that he thereby commands 
every other indifferent thing that hath the ſame 
reaſon for it? Ianſwer, No; for if the Reaſon 
why h2 commands it be neceſſary and eternal, it is 
not a thing indifferent, but morally nece(lary, and 
ſo 15 every thing el(e that hath the ſame Reaſon 
for it: and conſequently the reaſon of the Law, 
though it be applied but to one thing, extends to 
every thing of the ſame Nature; becauſe in all 
moral Caſes the Reaſonof the Law 1s the Law. Bur 
if the thing commanded be in 1t ſelf mdifferent, 
the Reafon why it is commanded cannor be ne- 
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ceſſary ; and therefore though there be the ſame 
Reaſon why another thing of the ſame Nature 
ſhould be commanded, yet it doth not neceſarily 
oblige unleſs it be commanded analy; becauſe in 
ſuch Caſes it is not the Reaſon but the Authority of 
the Law that obliges: and therefore where there 
15 only the Reaſon and notthe Law, it lays no ob- 
ligation on the Conſcience. | 

From the whole therefore it is evident what is 
the difference between things that are poſitively 
and morglly Neceſlary and Sinful; which Ithought 
very necellary to explain at large, for the giving a 
fuller Ight co the enſuing Diſcourſe; 1n which I 
ſhall endeavour to ſhew, 

Firſt, That theres ſuch an intrinſick Goodnels 
in ſome Humene Actions,as renders them for ever 
weceſ/ary and obliging to us. 

Secondly, That God hath ſufficiently diſcover- 
ed to us what thole Humane Actions are, which 
. carry with them this perpetual Obligation, | 

Thirdly, That theſe Actions which carry with 
them this perpetual Obligation, are the 1am and 
principal parts of Religion, 
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That there is ſuch au Tntrinfick Good' iy ſome 
Humane Aftions as render them for 'ever 
Necellary, ad obliging to us. nel A gs 


\% 


OOD #® twofold, 4b/olute, or Reſpei?ive, or 

the Good of the Exd 'and the Good of the 
Means. The good of the-End is that whieh'1s 
the Perfection and Happinels of any Being; the 
good of the Means is that which tends und*con- 
duces thereunto. As for Inſtance, the abſolute 
Good of a Brate Animal confifts in tho Perfecti- 
on and Satisfation of its Senſe, or-in Having per- 
fet Feeling and Senſation of fuch things as are 
moſt grateful to 1ts Appetite and Senſes.” Its re-" 
/[pe4ive Good is the Means by which its Senſes are 
perfe&ted or rendred lively and vigorous, and by 
which it's provided for with ſuch things: as are 
grateful and pleaſing to them. For there being 1m 
every animate naturea Principle whereby it's ne» 
ceſ{arily inclined to promote its own Preſervation 
and Well-being, that which hath in it a fitneſs to 
promote this End 1s called Good, as on the contrary 
that which 1s apt to hinder it Evil. Now Man 
being not only a ſenſitive but a rational Creature, 
hath a ewofold Good belonging to his Nature, 
the firſt Senſitive which is the ſame with chat of 
brute Animals, conhiſting in the Perfe&ion ahd 
Sarisfaction of his bodily Senſes .and Apperites, 
and in thoſe means which conduce thereunto; 
and this for diſtintion ſake 15 called his Natural 
B 4 Good ; 
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Good: the ſecond Rational,which conſiſts in the 
Perfetion and Satisfaftion of his Rational Facul.- 
ries, and in thoſe means which tend thereunto ; 


and this is ſtited his ore! Good, though in re- 


ality. 'tis as much Nature! as the former. For 


Man being naturally as well Rational. as Senſitive, 
that which promotes his*Rational PerfeRtion'and 


Aappinefs, is no leſs naturally good for him than 


that which promotes his Senſitive: Nay his Ra- 
tional Nature being the muct}ymore woble and ex- 
cellent part of him, that which naturally promotes 
the -Perfe&ion and Happineſs of it, is in it ſelf a 
much greater grodeo his Nature, and ought to be 
/before any of thoſe Natural 
goods conduce only tothe hepparials of his 
enſitive. Nature ; and he who indulges his {of 
te Part in any Pleaſure which his Rational difal 
lows, doththereby create a tormene to himlelf,and 
raiſeaNevil in his own mind. For though Reaſon 
and Religion-dothallow that the Senfitive nature 
ſhould be gratified in all ics natural Appetites and 
Defares,yet neither allow that it ſhould be pamper- 
ed andindulged in any ſuch Exceſlcs as are preju- 
dicial either to it-ſelf or to that Rational Nature 
whereunto it is joined ; and he who indulges his 
Senſein any ſuch Excetles,renders himſelf obnox1- 
ous to his own Reaſon, and to gratifie the Brute 


in him diſpleaſes the Man, and ſets his two Na- 


tures at variance. So that therc 1s nothing can be 
naturally good for us, that is any way inconliſtent 
with what is morally {o, 5. e, with what:conduces to 
the Perfetion and Happinels,of our rational Na- 
ture; and though this Natural and Moral Goad 
arenp Way inconliltent wich one another, yet it 

is 
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is the Moral that is the Supreme Good of a Man, 
becauſe it is the Good of his moſt excellent Na- 
ture. Having thus premiſed what I mean by Good 
in general, and parcicularly by Moral Good, 1 
proceed to ſhew that in ſome Humane ations 
there is ſuch an intrinſick moral Good as renders 
'em forever obliging to us. And this T ſhall en- 
deavour in theſe following Propoſitions. 

Firs. That the Happineſs of Humane Nature 
is founded 1n its Perfettion. | 

Secondly, That the Perfe&tion of Humane Na- 
_ confifts in aRing ſuitably to the moſt perfe# 
Reaſon. p- $473 ; 

Thirdly, That the moſt perfe&t Reaſon is that 
wherein all reaſonable Beings do tonſens and 
apree. | Tr 

Fourthly, That there are certain Rules of 
_ Good, wherein all Reaſonable Beings are 
apreed. 

* Eifbl, That to a& ſtirably to thoſe Rules 
hath been always found by univerſal experience 
conducible tro the Happineſs of Humane Nature, 
and the contrary mi/chievoxs thereunto, 

I. That the Happineſs of Humane Nature is 
founded in its Perfe#iow. For the Perfection of 
Beings conſiſts in their being compleatly diſpoſed 
and adapted for the End whereunto they are de- 
hgned. Now the End of all Beings that have Life 
and Senſe, 1s that ſort of Happineſs that 1s ſu- 
table to their Natures; for 'tis thither that they 
all of them naturally tend, and therein that their 
Faculties do all concenter. When therefore their 
Faculties or Powers of Action are compleatly dil 
poſed to enjoy the- proper Happineſs of their Na- 

tures, 
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tures, then are they porta in their Kind... Thu 
for-inſtance, the End of Brutes which have only 
Bodily Sen(s, js Seuſ@&ive and corporeal Happineſs; 
poo 7 wt then 1s the Brute Creature perfeR 
mn its kind, when it hath not only all the Parr 
and Senſes that are neceſſary to procure and enj 
ies Happineſs, but hath. chem alſo perfe#1y fired 
cempered, and qualified to- purſue and reliſh. it, 
ſuppoſing tha all che pleaſure or happineſs 
of a Beaſt conhiſted in the Tafte and Smell of its 
Paſture, it- could, never be compleatly happy ſo 
long as the Organs of its Smell or Taſte were-1m- 


per e&t. So that the perfe&ion of every Senſible 


Nature conſiſts in being perfectly diſpoſed ta en- 
joy its Natural Happineſs. And accordingly here 
in conſiſts the Perte&ion of Humane Narure, in 
being perfectly fitted and diſpoled to enjoy and 
reliſh Humane Happineſs. For thus being its pro 
per End, it 1s impollible it ſhould ever be perfeR 
uics Kind cill 'cis compleatly contempered and 
adapted thereunto. So that our Happinels muſt 
nece{ſarily be founded in our Perfe#i0n, which ss 
nothing elſe but the perte& Diſpoſition of our 
Natures to-reliſh and enjoy thoſe Goods wherein 
the Happinels of our Nature conſiſts ; and till our 
Nature 15 perfe&ly diſpoſed to enjoy them, all the 
good things of Heaven and Earth will be inſuffich 
ent to render us pertedtly happy, 

II, That the Perfe&tion of Humane Nature 
conliſts in acting fitably ro the maſt Perfe# 'Reas 
ſon, For Realon being the cop and Crown of Huw 
mane Nature, hath a natural Right co Command 
and Dyſpoſe of 1ts Motions ; ta-be the Eye of its 
Will, and the Guide of its Aﬀetions, and the 

| Lay 
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Law of all its Powers of Aion. And indeed, 
for what other uſe ſerves the Reaſon of a Man, 
but to preſcribe Rules to his unreaſonable AﬀeRti- 
ons, to light and dire# them to their proper Qb- 
jets, and as they are moving towards them, to 
moderate their Exceſks and to quicken their De- 
feas and to lead chem on to true; Happineſs in an 
even Courle throughall the wild Mazes of popu- - 
lar Miſtakes? And unleſs it be thas employed, 
the man 1s Reaſonable == vain, and his liphe, lik 
a Candle incloſed in a Dark-Lanthorn, burns out 
in waſt and ſpends it felt in an uſeleſs and unpro- 
fitable blaze. And whilſt to pleaſe our Appetites 
and Paftions we run counter to the advice of our 
Reaſon, we forſake the rule of our Natures and 
atlike Beaſts and not like Men ; in which courſe 
of Action if we perſiſt, we muſt neceſlanly dege- 
nerate from our ſelves, and ſink by degrees into 
the moſt ſordid Brutality. For when once our 
Appetites have gotten the Command of our Rea- 
ſon, and not only dethroved but enſlaved it, the 
very Order of our Nature is tranſported and we 
are become our own Reverſe and Antipodes, If 
therefore we would arrive at our own Perfe&tion, 
it muſt be by following our Reaſon, and ſubmit- 
ting all our Aﬀections and Apperites to its Go» 
vernment. For what elſe can be the Perte&tion 
of a Rational Nature, but to be perte&ly Ratio» 
re MW nal; and what 1s it tobe perfe&ly Rational, bue 
«© to have our Minds throughly mfru#ed with the 
u MW Principles of Right Reaſon,and our Will and Af. 
1 fetions intirely regulated by them? For herein 
is Wl conliſts the Supream Perfeion not only of Men, 
ne MW but of Angels, yea and of God himſelf, the 
: Crown, 
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Crown and Glory of whoſe Nature it is, that he WGoc 
always knows, and chuſes and as what is fitte/# and Wwhe 
beſt and moſt reaſonable. And when once our Un- Ware: 
— ſo far inlightned as that it always Wl (bi 
diftates right Reaſon to us; and our Will and Wy t 
AfﬀeRions are fo far ſubdued as that they always WW and 
freely and chearfully comply. with it, we have ar- Wl rity 
S_ to the very top of our Nature, and are WW abl 
Commenced perfe& Men in Chriſt Jeſus. un: 

ITE. That the moſt perfet Reaſon is that Wl poi 
wherein all Reaſonable Beings do conſent and «- Wl Or 
gree. For if there be any ſuch matter as True and ll co 
Falſe, Reaſonable and Unreaſonable, in the Nature Wl me 
of things, and if there be any ſuch thing as Under- Wl of 
ftanding among Beings, whereby they are capable I co 
of diſtinguiſhing between the one and the other; WI Ge 
either that muſt be True and Reaſonable which a! Wt cl 


Underſtandings do conſent and agree in, or all the 
Underſtandings that are in the World muſt be un- IlW ot 
der a fatal Cheat and Deluſiom. Which later weing th 
ſuppoſed, inevitably deſtroys all Knowledg. an 
Certainty, and lays a foundation for the wildeſt WF tt 
Scepticiſm. For ſuppoſing all Underſtandingsto be Wl G 
deceived and impoſed on, 1t is impoſlible for us to Ml L 
be certain of any thing, and for all we know, a 1s 
Part may be bigger than the Whole, two and two a 
may maketwenty, and both parts of a Contradt- 

&ion may be true. Nay wecan never be certain t 
whether we are not Dreaming when'wethink we t 
are Awake,and whether we are not Awake when : 
we think we are Dreaming. Either therefore we : 
mult renounce all Certainty whatſoever, and flu- 
Fuate 1n 'erernal Soogrieidh, or allow that to be | 


True and Realonable which all Underſtandings 
- -go-unammouſly vote (o. IV. That 
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IV. That there are certain Rules 'of Moral 
Goodneſs concerning the immutable Reaſon 
whereof all Uncotengagpan agreed, For fuch 
are all thoſe which preſcribe the Dueneſs of War. 
bip and Veneration to God,of Obedience and Loyal- 
jy to our Parents and Superiours,, of | Temperance 
and Fortitude to ourſelves, and of Faſtice and Chas 
rity to one another; tothe Goodneſs and Reaſon-. 
ableneſs of which Rules, all Underſtandings doas 
unanimouſly conſent, as to the truth of any Pros 
poſition 1n the Mathematicks. Now of all. the 
Orders of Reaſonable Beings,that which we moſt 
converſe with,and with whoſe Conſent and Agree- 
ment 1n any matters weare belt acquainted, 15 that 
of Men; and therefore if among Men we can dif 
cover ſuch an Univerſal Agreement concerning the 
Goodneſs of cheſe Rules as will warrant us to con- 
clude all other Rational Beings to be conſenting 
with them,this wiltbe a ſufficient Demonſtration 
of the Truth of the Propoſition. Theſe twothings 
therefore I ſhall endeavour to make out; 1+ That 
the Reaſon of Men is Univerſally conſenting in 
this matter, viz. That there is an immutable 
Goodneſs in theſe Rules of Morality; 2. That this 
Univerſal Conſent of Mens Reaſon in-this matter 
5 a ſufficient Demonſtration that all other reaſons 
able Beings are conſenting with them. toe 

Firſt, Therefore there is ncthing more evident 
than that Men arg Univerſally agreed in this mat- 
ter, that to Worſhip God, to Honowr their Parents 
and Superiours, to be remperate in their Paſſions 
and Apperites, and ju and charitable towards 
one another, are things in their own nature + 

mutably good ; that thus is not an gen. pony. 
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a Se of Religion, but the Univerſa ane 
of all Mankind of whatſoever Age, Nation, « 
Rebgion. [For 'ts upon this judgment that 
that Conſcience 18 founded which approves'« 
or condemns men's ations 5 which Conſciencey 
nothing elſc but a Sene or Feeling of Moral God 
and Evil; and is every whit as natural to Mens 
minds, as the Senſe of pleafant or painful touchs 
to their Bodies: ' Since therefore general Effet 
muſt 'ſpring' from - general Cauſes, it n ri 
follows that that [Pain and Pledſure which Mens 
minds generally feel upon the Commiſſion of bal 
and geod Actions, muſt be reſolved into ſome 
neral Cauſe ; and what elfe-can that be, ' but t 
general Conſent of their Reaſon concerning the 
xmamutable Evil of the ove and Good of the other! 
I know 'tis pretended bylomeof our Modern Navi 
gators tharthere are a fort of People in the Work 
who have not the leaſt ſenſe of Good and Evil, 
and do own neither God nor Religion nor Morality 
But confidering the ſhort Converſe and imper: 
fe Intercourſe which theſe our new Dilcoverers 
have 'had with thoſe Barbarous' Countries, 'it 
fairly / oppoied that the Inhabitants may have 
Notions both Religiows and Moral, of which 
Strangers who underſtand not their Language 
and Cuſtoms,and Manners, can make lictle or no 
Diſcovery. But apgoſs that what they report 
were we; yet by their own confeflion theſe 


wretched Barbarians are in all 'other things ſo ex: 
ereamly Brurrſh, that they | diſcover no other 
token of their Humanity but*their Shape, Fot 
they live altogether reg +rdleſs of themſelves; of the 
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Rule, becaule there are a few. Excepvions from 
15 every whit as abſurd as if he ſhould heodion 
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Convenience: of their Lives, and of the Dignity of 
their Natures ; without making any 
their own minds, or any Obſervations from their 
own experience. Since therefore all Knowledg'+s 
acquired by Atterition, / 1t 15nar atall 1m 
for Creatures ſo.utterly ſupine-and ineglipeme to be 
ignorantof the moſt common Norton. | 


any man to. queſtion the-rrurh of this general 


Refle# ions of 


© 


Bue' for 


whether Men are generally two-tepg'd Animily, 
becauſe there have been ſome:Monters withtbree. 
And what if among men there :are {ome Mon- 
ſers in reſpe& of their Minds, as well as others in 
reſpec of their Bodizs? This:3$no!more a pre- 
judice to the ſtanding Laws -of Humane Nature, 
than Prodigies are to the Regularity-of the 'con- 
ſtant courle of Univeſal Nature. Specimen na- 
tre cujuſliber, (aith Tully, & rate oytime ſumen- 
dum eft, 1.6. The arue ſample of: every Nature '# to 
be taken from the beſ® Nature of the kind. Since 
therefore che men-of all Nations and Ages and 
Religions who have in any meafure attended to 
the Nature of-things, and made but any tolerable 
ule of their Realons, ;are; and (always have been 
univerſally agreed | that there 1s” an '1mimutable 
Good in Vertue, andEvil in Vice; it is no Argu- 
ment. at all that .this.is not -the general Senſe of 
Mankind, ſuppokhing at rrxe which is very queftion- 
able, chat there are-lome few ſuchinhamane Bar- 
barians in the World as make no diſtin&ion at all 
between 'em. -But then > | 
Secondly, This Univerlal Conſent of Mens Rea» 
fon in this matter, 1s a ſufficient — 
tnat 
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"that all other: Reaſonable Beings are conſentin 


. R 
with them.” . For it ſhews that God himſelt is of 
this mind; andif He be, we may be ſure thae all 
other Reaſonable Beings are. For if we beheve 
that God:made us, we muſt believe that he made 
us for ſome End; and if he made us for any End, 
be muſt eſteem thoſe Actions good which promat 
it, and thoſe: evil-which ob/tru# and binder it. 
And what other End can an infinitely happy and 
blefled Being have.in making other Beings ;/ but 
only to do'emgood,and according to their ſeveral 
Capacities to make them partakers of his own 
happineſs? And if this be the end for which God 
Made us, to þe ſure thoſe Adtions'muſt be good 
1n-his eſteem that: are beneficial, and thole- evil 
that are hurtful and miſchievous to our Nature, 
And therefore fince he hath implanted in us not 
only a natural-Defire of Happineſs; but alſo 4 
rational. Faculty. to diſcern what Actions make 
for our Happineſs; and-what-not, we may be ſure 
that whatſoever this Faculey doth Univerſal! 
determine to. be--good ,or evil for us, «. good 
or evil in. the Judgment of God. / *Tis/ true, 
when the Reaſon that is in one man judges con- 
trary to the-Reaſon that is in another, there maſt 
be.,a Diſagreement on ons fide or the other from 
the Reaſon and Judgment of God; but when al 
mens Reaſon. is agreed that ths is _-_u and rhat 
evil, it is plain that this is the Judgment of the 
Rational Faculty which natwrally makes ſuch a 
DiſtmG#ton: of things, For. there is no man that 
uſes his Reaſon can poſlibly think that 7rurb and 
Falſhood, Fuſtice and Injuſtice, Merty and Cruelty 


are. equally good 1n chemſelves.; his Rational _ 
TYP CU] oy 
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culry being ſo framed as that at the firſt glance 
and refleQion, it naturally difinguiſhei *em 1nto 
Good and Evil, When the God hath crea- 
ted us with ſuch a Faculty as naturally makes ſuch 
a Judgment of Good and Evil, that Judgment 
muſt be God's, as well as the Facuky which made 
it. That therefore which is the wnanimons Fudg- 
ment of all Men, muſt be the Natural Language of 
the Rational Faculty ; and that which 1s the na- 
tural Language of the Rational Faculty muſt be 
the Language of the God of Natwre, For he who 
created me with ſuch a Faculty as naturally judges 
ths Good and hat Evil, muft either have the 
ſame Judgment bimſelf, ot create in mea Con- 
tradition to his own Judgment; and that Judg- 
ment which he hath created in me, he mult be fu 
poled to create in «ll other Beings that are capable 
of Judging ; otherwiſe he would be the Author of 
Conradifory Judgments, For, ſhould one Ra- 
tional Faculcy naturally judg tb#, and another the 
contrary, they muſt neceſſarily be ſo framed as to 
contradif# each other, and conſequently he who 
framed both muſt be the Author of the Contra- 
dition. So that this wniverſal Conſent of Men 
concerning the Good and Evil of Humane Actions 
is a plain Evidence that God and all other Ratio- 
nal Beings are conſenting with 'em. 

V. And laſtly, that"Mens ating conformably 
to theſe Rules of Moral Goodnels, in which they 
are thus univerſally conſenting, _Y long and 
conſtant Experience boos Taund conducive 
to Mens Welfare and Happineſs. For the Proof 
whereof I ſhall need urge no other Argument 


than this, that the great Deſign of all Humane 
C Laws 
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Laws and Conſtitutions hath been to ſecure and 
enforce theſe Rules of Moralizy; which is a plain 
Argument that Men have always found by Expe- 
rience that they are naturally good and produdtive 
of their Happineſs and Welfare. For how can 
it be thoughe that after men have had ſo many 
thouſand years Trial of Piety and Juſtice and 
Mercy and Temperance, they ſhould ſtill be fo 
{olicitous to fence and guard 'em with Laws, had 
they not found 'em. highly advantageoze, and their 
Contraries as Mi{chjevom to Mankind. For do 
buc ſuppole that the Contraries to all Vertue were 
for Experiment-ſake impoſed for ſome time upon 
Mankind, and it were made as Penal by the Laws 
of Nations to be Piow, and Fuſf, Merciful, and 
Temperate as it is now to be the contrary ; is it 
imaginable that that which we now call Vice 
ſhould 1n proceſs of time acquire the lame Uni- 
verſal Reputation that Virtue hath always had a 
mong men ? Or at leaſt, is it. probable that af- 
ter ſome thouſand years Trial, and Experience of 
ſuch a Law, Men ſhould (till be as much concern- 
edi to guard and inforce it, as they are and al- 
ways have. been to ſecure. the Laws of Piety and 
Vireue? No, it 1s moſt certain they would: not, 
For the very injuyning of Impiety, Injuſtice, and 
Cruelty would be. effect to 1njoyn men to i 


der themſelves moſt wretched and miſerable ; 
ſnrrender up all the Swpports of their Hope, 
Peace of: their Conſciences and the Tranquility of 
their Minds ; to-live in everlaſting Broils and Di/- 
cords, that turn Robbers and Cut-throats to one 
another, and utterly deprive themſelves of all 
the Comforts and Securities of Humane oo 
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So that there is no doubt but after a few Years 
Experience of the miſchievous Conſequents of 
ſich a Law, ths whole World would groan un- 
der it as an infupportable Tyranny, and ever the 
moſt YViciows would ſoon grow quite weary of it, 
and heartily with that it were for ever Repealed, 
and the good old Laws of Piety and Virtue re- 
fored and inforc'd upon Mankind. And if fo, it 
15 plain that Virtue and Viceare diſtinguiſhed by 
thetr Natures into good and evil ; i that the 
Obligations we lie under to pra#iſe the one, and 
abſtain from the other, are not founded in an 
Arbitrary Conſtitution, but in the eſſential Good- 
= and Malignity that inſeparably adheres to 
them. 

And if we confult the Experience of particular 
Men, we ſhall always find, that whereas piety 
and juſtice, Fraud and Malice do naturally tor- 
ment mens Minds with Angmſh and Confuſion, 
WH Sewn their Breaſts with fearful Thoughts and 
WH dire Expectations, harraſs their Souls with per- 
WH pctual Male-contentedneſs, and mmtricate their 
whole Lives with everlaſting Shifts and Intrigues ; 
Piety and Fuſtice, Truth and Benewvolence C0 
as naturally ſooth and raviſh their Minds, fill 
em with bleſſed Hopes and chearfut Refi:ions ;; 
compoſe their Paſſions, frengthen and invigorate 
their Hearts, and render the whole Courſe of 
their Lives plain and dire, even and eaſje. And 
hereby Vercue doth ſenfibly recommend it (elf to 
our Natures in all irs Capacities, as being ſuted to 
the Satisfaction of all its reaſonable Detires, and 
lo by conſequence deſigned to make up the com- 


pleateſt and moſt intire Enjoyment. All which 1s 
C 2 as 
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as plain and obvious to the Reaſon of Mankind 
as any Matter of Fa& that is before us. So that 
'tis not only the Reaſon, but alſo the Experience 
of Mankind that univerſally agrees arid conſem 
in this great” Truth, that there 1s ſuch a Goodin 
Virtwozs and ſuch an Evil in Viciow ARtions, as 
doth eternally and inſeparably cleave to their Nx 
tures. | 
And therefore fince our Nature is to continue 
the ſame for ever ; the ſame Virtues and Vicw 
which are now the Perfe#ion and Depravati, 
and conſequently the Happineſs and Msſery of it 
will be fo for ever. From whence it neceſſarily 
follows, that our eternal Happineſs and Miſen Ml * 
is founded in the Courſe of our own Actions. S% Wl 
that as in the Courſe of a wirtuows Life we ar: Ml B 
growing up into a State of fixed and everlaſting - 
a] 
0 


Vertue, wherein we ſhal] beeverlaſtingly Perfes 
and Happy; fo on the contrary, in a courſe of 
vicious A&tions we are linking into a ſtateof eve: 
laſting Viciouſneſs, wherein we ſhall be everlaſt 
ingly wretched and miſerable. For fince Virtue WM - 
ood for and Vice evil to us in its own Nature, it 
neceſlarily follows that according as we remain 
Virtwons or Vicioms for ever, our Condition mult 
be good or evil for ever. And this being (o, of Ml 7 
whatunſpeakable Conſequence are the Actions of 
'Men, that thus draw after 'em a Chain of fo: or 
Woes as long as Eternity; And how careful ought 
we to be, to what courſe of Life we determine 
our ſelves, conſidering that our eternal Fate de 
pends upon what we are now doing: that eve 
Moral Action we perform is a ſtep Heaven or He 
wards; that in every bad or good Choice we make, iſ « 
We 
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we are planting our Tophet or our Paradiſe; and 
that in the Conſequents of our preſent Afions 
we ſhall we or rejoye to eternal Ages? O would 
to God men would at laſt beſo wiſe as to con- 
{ider theſe things before it be too late, and not 
live at Random, as they do, without any Regard 
to the certain and unavoidable Fate of their own 
Adions! For doubtleſs would they but throughl 
weigh the Nature and Event of things, and fool 
before they leap into Action, they would ſee in- 
finitely more Cherm and Terror in that Good and 
Evil which inſeparably adheres to vertuous and 
vicious Actions, than 1n all the Temptations in 
the World. Wherefore in the name of God let 
us look about us, and for once reſolve to a& like 
Beings that muſt for ever feel the bad or good ef- 
feats of our own Doings. Which if we do, we 
ſhall not only live well and nappily here, but to 
_ Ecernity experience the bleſſed Conlequents 
of 1t. 


Cl 


SECT. Il. 


That God hath ſufficiently diſcovered to us 
what thoſe Humane Ations are, which are 
Morally Good, and «pon that account perpe= 
rually obliging, | 


HE Truth of which will evidently appear 
by conſidering the Particulars, what it is 
that God hath done in order to the making this 
C 3 great 
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great Diſcovery to us; the moſt conſiderable of 
which-are reducible to theſe {ix Heads : 

Firſ#, He hath implanted in us a natural Dx 
fire of Happineſs. 

Secondly, He hath given us Reaſon to diſcern 
what Actions they arethat make for our Happy 
neſs, and what nor. | 

Thirdly, He hath fo contrived our Natures 4; 
that we are thruſt on by our own Inffm&#: ai 
Paſſiens, to thole Actions which make for our 


Happineſs. 
Fourthly, He hath taken care to excite and 6þ 


ge us to thoſe Actions by annexing natural R6 
wards to them, and entailing natural Puniſhment 
on their Contraries, | 

Fifibly, To ſtrengthen and inforce this Obl 
gation, he hath frequently ſuperadded to theſe 
matural Rewards and Puniſhments ſupernatural 
Bleſſings and Futlgments. 

Sixthly, That to inforce all this, he hath made 
ſundry ſupernatural Revelations, wherein he hath 
ptaimly told us what thoſe things are: that carry 
with 'em this inerinfick Good and Necellity. 

I. God hath caken care to diſcover to us what 
1s Morally Good by implanting 1n us a natural 
Deſire of Happinels, which 1s lo inſeparable to 
flwons nature, that 'tis. poſſible for us to for- 

ear deliring what & good for us, or at Ieaſt what 
appears {0, For tho through our dwimr Ignorance 
and Inconfideration we many times miſtake Evil 
for Good, and Miſery tor Happineſs, yet ſuch 1 
the Frame of our Nature, that we cannot deſire 
Evil-& Evil, or Miſery as Miſery 4 but whenl(s 
yer we imbrace a real Evil, 'tis exher under the 
MN Notion 
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Notion of a Jeſs Evil, or of a real and ſubſtantial 
Good. Now by this unquenchable 7hirft and De- 
fire of Happineſs which God hath implanted in 
our Natures, we are continually imporraned and 
excited to fearch out and enquire by what Ways 
and Means we may arrive to be happy. So that 
as Hwnger and Thirſt and the ſenſe of bodily Pan 
and Pleaſure forceth men upon the invention of 
Trades and Civil Occupations to ſupply their ne- 
.ceffities and Conveniences : $6 this vehement 
Hunger and Thirſt after Happineſs, which God 
hath created in our Boſoms. doth almoſt neceſſitate 
and conſtrain us to pry into- the Nature of our 
Ations; that ſo we may diſcover what Trade 
and Courſe of life ir is that tends moſt dire&ly 
to our own Felicity. - And by thus importaning us 
by our own ſeff-love to enquire into the Nature of 
our Aions and into their natural tendencies to 
our Weal or Woe, he hath not only expreſſed his 
good Will cowards us by taking Szeurity of our 
elves for our own Weltare, and obliging us' to 
be happy by the moſt render and wigorors Paſſion 
in our Natures, but hath allo caken an effeQtual 
a Courſe to diſcover to us the Good and Evil of 

al WW our own Actions; Contidering, 
0 I. That he hath given us Reaſon to diſcern 
- WW what Actions they are that make for our Happt- 
at neſs and what not. ?Tis true, ' had he only 1m- 
x MW planted in our Breaſts a bind Defire of Happineſs 
il 8 without any Eye of Reaſon it our Headsto guide 
8 and dire our Actions towards it, we muſt have 
| wandered in the dark for ever, ti]] we had pined 
y away our wretched Beings with a' hungry and wn- 
WW [fed Defire. But by giving ns a quick-ſighred 
| C 4 Faculty 
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Faculty of Reaſon to guide and condu# this our 
blind Defire, he hath taken ſufficient care-na 
only to excite our Enquiry after the Way to Hap 
pineſs, but alſo to mable us to find it. For the na- 
tural tendencies of our Actions'to our Happineſs 
or Milery are ſo very obwiows and viſible; that we 
can ſcarce openour Eyes and look abroad without 
obſerving them. For how can any man who make 
any ob 

to diſcern the vaſt difference there is between 
Truth and Falſhood, Fuſtice and Injuſtice, as to 
their natural tendency to the Good and Hurt, Hap 
pineſs and Miſery of Mankind ? *Tis true, it men 
will negle& «/mg their Reaſon, they may be ig- 
norant of the plainef Propoſitions ; but if they 
be, 'cis their inexcu/able Folly. But, if men will 
be ſo true to their, own Intereſt, as calmly to re- 
fe# upon their Actions, their Senſe cannot more 
readily diſtinguiſh between Honey and Gall, than 
their Realon will between Virtue and Vice; the 
fundamental Reaſons of which are (o /egible in all 
the Appearances of Nature,ſo neceſſary tothe Being 
and Preſervation of Mankind, and their equity 
15 ſo apparent,and their Convenience lo oþwiow, 
thata man can hardly refle&upon any thing either 
within or without him, without being convinced of 
their Force and Obligation. So - for a man 
that hath the uſe of his Reaſon not to obſerve the 
Difterence of his Actions, as to” their intrinſich 
Good and Evil, and neceſſary Tendency to his 
Happineſs and Milery, would be as groſs and un- 
excuſable a Stupidity, asf he ſhould pals through 
the World wn ever taking notice that two 


gad cwo make four. God therefore by giving 
on 


ervations upon things, be ſo ſtupid as nut if 
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us a reaſonable Faculty to diſcer» the nature of 
things, upon which the Differences of Good and 


| Evil are ſo plainly and legibly imprinted, hath here- 


by taken ſufficient Careto ſhew us the difference 
of our own Actions. For, to inſpire us with a 
Faculty of Reaſoning, by which we can form true 
Notions of things from {ingle Experiments, and 
infer one truth from another, and immediately to 


S inſpire this —_ with Devine Truth, are wo. 
es an 


two different Modes of Divine Revelation ; 


God did as really reveal himſelf co us when he gove 
us Reaſon to underſtand his Will, at when he ſent 
to us his Meſſengers from Heaven to make known 
his Mind and Will to us. For God hath fo framed 
our Underſtandings, as that whenſoever we im- 
partially reaſon about things, we are forced to di- 
ſtinguiſh berween Good and- Evil, and cannot 
per 


de our felves without doing infinite Violence 

to our own Faculties, that to Blaſpheme God or to 
Reverence him, to lye or ſpeak Truth, to honour our 
Parents, or to ſcorn and deſpiſe chem are things of 
an indifferent Nature; bur as ſoon as ever we open 
the Eye of our Reaſon,we diſcern ſuch an eſential 
Difference between them, as forces us to condenm 
the one and epprove the other. And accordingly 
as for the greatel(t ſtrokes of Iniquity, we find they 
have as much the Univerſal Judgment of our Rea- 
lon againſt chem as any falſe Concluſion in the Ma- 
thematicks ; whilſt the Goodnels of their con- 
trary Vertues is as univerſally —— 
us as the Truth of any firſ# Principle in Philoſo- 
hy. Since therefore God hath ſo framed our 
nderſtanding as that it cannot ny Sam 
pon our Actions without diſtinguiſhing _ 
6 
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the good and bad, he hath hereby ſufficiently re 
vealed to us what that good 1s that immutabl 
binds and obliges us. 

II. God hath ſo contrived our Natures, as that 
we are thruſt on by our own Þſtin#s and Paſſion 
to thole Actionswhich are morally Good and. do 
make for our Happineſs. For weare framed and 
conſtituted with ſuch Paflions and AﬀeRions as 
do naturally -point and dire us unto vertuous 
Actons; and tho by the Conſtitution of our Nx 
cures, our Paſſions are (ubje&ed to our Reaſon, 
and all our Vertue conſiſts 1n being reaſonably af 
fefted, yet in; the very Nature: of our Pallions 
there 1s a certain Tendency and Diretion-to Ver- 
tue, antecedent.to all our Reaſoning and Diſcourſe. 
Which Theages the Pyrhagorean ſtil Tlaggyunas 
x) izneows; ms xg guar aporis, 4 certain natu 
14k Impetns or Enthuſiaſm, by which without any 
previows. Diſcourſe or Deliberation .we are forcibly 
carried on towards wertuwous: Attions, For ſome 
Afﬀections there are in bur Nature, which do in 
the general plainly fignihe to us that there is ſuch 
athing as Moral Good and Evilin Humane Att- 
ons ; and others that do as plainly point out what 
thole Acons are wherein 'this moral good and 
evil is lubje&ted., Of the ficlt ſort areche Aﬀe- 
ions of Love and Hatred, Complacency and 
Horror, Glory and Shame, Repentance and Selt- 
ſausfaction ; which plainly declareithat there are 
anſwerable Objects in the Nature of Things and 
Actions ; that there is a Good co be beloved and 
an Evil to be bated, a Detormity'to be abbor- 
red, and a Beauty to be delighted in; an Excel- 
lency to be gloried in, and a Fikhinels ro be 


aſhamed 
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aſhamed of ; a Well-doing to be ſatufied with, and 
an [|]-doing to be reperted of. For if there were 
no ſuch real Diſtin&ions in the Nature of Things 
and Actions, all theſe Aﬀetions in us would be 
utterly vain and impertinenr. And as theſe Aﬀe- 
ions 'of our Nature do fignifie in the general 
that there 1s a Moral Good and Evil in our Aqi- 
ons, ſo there are others which do particularly 
point our what Actions are morally Good and 
what Evil. Thus for Inſtance, the Paffions of 
Veeration and Diſdain do plajnly dire& us to 
Honour God and' our Superiours, and to be con- 
' {tant in good Courſes out of a generous Scorn of 
all Temprations to the contrary. Thus Commiſe- 
ration and Envy dire&t us to Charity and Juſtice, 
to lament and «fit thole who are wndeſervedly 
unforcunate, and to be 4di/pleaſed with the Ad- 
vancement of baſe and wnde/ſerving People ;- and 
conſequently to be juſt and equal 1nour Diſtribu- 
rions, and to proportion them to mens Merit and 
Deſert. For by this Paſſion of Envy Nature 
teaches us that there is ſuch a thing as juſt and 
unjuſt, equal and wequal, and that the former is to 
be embraced, and the latter to be ſhayned. And to 
name no more, thus Sorrow and Foy doth by 
hlent Language diſwade us from #juring, and 
per{wade us to bexefit one another. For ſo by the 
mournful Voice, the dejected Eyes and Coun- 
tenance, the Sighs and Groans and Tears of the 
forrowful and 0 preſ#, ( all which are the powerful 
Rhecorck of Nature ) we are importuned not 
only to forbear heaping any further Injuries upon 
them, but alſo to commiſerate their Griefs, and 
by our timely Aids to ſuccour and relieve them. 


As 
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As on the contrary the florid and chearful Looks, 
the pleaſant and grateful Air which we behold in 
thoſs that rejoyce, are ſo many Charms aud At- 
tracives by which Nature allures us to mutual 
Urbanity and Sweetneſs of Behaviour, and a cor 
tinual Study to pleaſe and gratifie one another, 
By theſe and many other RG I might give, 
it is evident that though by our own 11] Govern- 
ment we too often deprave our Aﬀe&tions and 
corrupt them into Vices, yet their natural Drift 
and tendency hes towards Vertue. Thus by their 
own natural Light which they carry before us, 
they dire# our ſteps to the Way we are to walk 
in, and point out all thole Tracts of eternal 
Goodneſs that lead to our Happineſs. For ſince 
theſe Aﬀe&ions are in us antecedently to all our 
Deliberations and Choices, it is evident they were 
placed there by the Author of our Natures ; and 
therefore (ince 'tis He who hath inclined them to 
all that they naturally incline to, He doth in Ef- 
fe& dire and guide us by their Inclinations. So 
that their natural Tendencies and Directions are 
the Voice of God 1n our Natures, which murmur: 
and whiſpers to us that natural Law which our 
Reaſon indeed doth more plainly and articulately 
promulge. And from this natural Tendency of 
our Afﬀe&tions to Good proceeds that pleaſant and 
painful Senſe of good and bad Adtions which we 
experience in our ſelves before ever we can dil- 
courſe. For thus before we are capable of reaſon- 
ing ourſelyes into any Pleaſure or Diſpleaſure, our 
Nature is rejozced 1n a kind or juſt Action either 
in our ſelves or others, and we are ſenſibly pleaſed 
when we have pleaſured thoſe that oblige uy 
an 
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and as ſenſibly grieves when we are conſcious of 
having grieved and offended them. We love to 
ſzethoſe fare well who we imagine have deſerved 
well; and when any unjuſt Violence is offered 
them, our Nature ſarinks at and abborsit, We 
pity and compaſſionate the miſerable when we know 
not why ; and are ready to offer at their Relief 
when we can give noReaſon for it; which ſhews 
that theſe things proceed not either from our 
Education or deliberate Choice, but from the Na- 
ture of our AﬀeRions which have a Sympathy 
with Vertue, and an Antipathy to Vice implanted 
in their very Conſtitution. And hence it isthat 
in the Rganngs of Sin our Nature is commonly 
ſo ſby of an evil Action; that it approaches 1t 
with ſuch a modeſt Coyneſs, and goes bluſhing toit 
like 2 baſhful Virgin to an Adulterers Bed; that it 
aſſes into 1t with ſuch Regret and Relu&ancy, and 
ooks back upon 1t with ſuch Shame and Confuſion ; 
which in our cender years, when as yet we are 
'not arrived to the Exerciſe of our Underſtand- 
ings, cannot be ſuppoſed to proceed from Reaſon 
and Con(cience,- and therefore muſt be from the 
natural Senſe of our Aﬀections, which by theſe 
and ſuch bke Indications do fignifie that they are 
violated and offended. Now this natural Senſe of 
Good and Evil which ſprings from the Frame 
and Nature of our Aﬀections, was doubtleſs in- 
tended by God to be the fir# guide of Humane 
Nature ; that ſo when as yet 'tis not capable of 
following Reaſon and Conſcience, it might be 
dire&ed to what 1s Good, and be preſerved from 
wicked Habits and Prejudices by its own Senſe 
and Feeling, till ſuch time as it's capable of the 
ConduR 
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Condu& of Reaſon, that ſo when this leading 
Faculty undertakes the Charge of it, it may fink 
it pliant and obſequiorws to 1ts Dittates; and'hy 
able to manage it with more Eaſe and Faciljy. 
And that by the Natural Drift and Tendency 0 
our Aﬀections God hath plainly revealed to 1; 
what 15 good and what not. ”e 
IV. God hath alſo entailed upon our Aion if 
natural Rewards and Puniſhments, and thereby th 
plainly declared which are good and which ewil 1 
For it is eaſily demonſtrable by an Induttion of tl 
Particulars, that every Vercue hath ſome natural h 
Efficacy in it to advance both our publick Good Ml © 
and our private Intereſt, That Temperance and / 
Charity, Righteouſneſs and Fidelity, | Gratitude and Ml © 
Humility are not only convenient, but abſolutely Ml © 
neceſſary to our Joy and Comfort, our Peace and þ 
Quietneſs, our Safety and Contentment ; to the Ml © 
Health of our Body, and the Satisfa&tion of our 
Mind,and the Security and Happineſs of our Socit. Ml © 
ty with one another, Whereas on' the contrary, 
k 

t 

| 

( 

| 

| 


Vice naturally teems with miſchievors Effe&ts, and 
15 ever productive of Horror in the Conſcience, 
Anguiſh in the Mind, Diſcord in the AﬀeRions, 
Diſeaſes in the Body, and Confuſions and Diſtur- 
bances in Humane Society. Simice therefore the 
Divine Wiſdom and Contrivance hath thus inſe- 
parably coupled good Effects to good Aftions and 
evil ones to evil, it hath hereby very plainly and 
ſenſibly declared to us what it would have us 4 
and what mot, For ſeeing it hath fo' conſtituted 
things asthat in the Courſe of Nature ſuch Pro- 
prvnes of Happineſs do neceſlarily reſult to us 
rom ſuch A&tions, and ſuch Proportions of Ms 
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273 from their Contraries, what can be more evi- 
dent than that its Defign was hereby to encourage 
us tothe one and affrigbe us from the other? So 
that by theſe natural Rewards and Pumfſhments 
which in the Courſe of things God hath chained 
to our *Actions;\ he hath as expreſly preſcribed us 
what to do and what not, as he coald have done 
if he: had ſpoken to us in an audible voice from 
the Battlements of Heaven; For ſince the whole 
Train of Natural Effe&ts 1s to be refolved imto 
the Providence of God, and fince his! Providence 
hath ſo ordered and contrived things,as that in the 
ordinary Courſe of them good Effedts do ſpring 
out of good Actions and evil out of evilones, what 
elſe could he intend by it but to abwre us to the 
one, and rerrifie us from the other ? For it is by 
Rewards and Pumſhments that all Lawgivers de- 
clare their Will and Pleaſure concerning thoſe 
A&ions which they command and forbid? and 
therefore ſince God in» his Provideruial Govern- 
ment of the World hath thought' good to link 
natural Rewards to: ſuch A&tions, and natural. Pu- 
niſbments to ſuch, theſe are to be look'd- upon as 
the great Sandionsof the Law of Nature, whereby 
he commands whar pleaſes, and prohibits what 
pgs him. For when God had no otherwiſe 
revealed himſelf ro the World than only by the 
eſtabliſh'd. Courſe and Nature of things, that was 
the great Bible by which alone Mankind was in- 
ſtructed in their Duty; . and there being no re- 
vealed Threats or Promiſes annexed to good and 
bad Actions, God's Will and Pleaſure concerning 
them was v1/4ble only/1n the good and bad Conſe: 
quents which they drew after them; which m" {© 
plain 
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plain and obwviows to the Obſervation of Mankind, 
that 'twould be the moſt mexcuſable Inadverteng 
not to take Notice of them. So that the mord 
Good and Evil of all Actions, finally reſolves in 
to the natural Good and Evil that is appendant 
to them ; and therefore are our Actions morally 
good becauſe they are naturally ' beneficial to uy 
and therefore morally evil becauſe they are natw 
rally prejudicial and hurtful ;, and thoſe which in 
their own nature are neither good nor evi), are 
indifferent 1n themſelves, and left altogether un 


mands and forbids nothing but under the Sandton 
of thoſe natural Rewards and Puniſhments which 
in the Courſe of things are made neceſlary to 
Humane Actions. 

V. To theſe natural Rewards and Puniſhment 


Actions, he hath thought. good many times to 
ſuperadd {6 ural Bleſſings and Fudgment, 
For tho he had before ſufficiently expretſed his 
Will concerning Humane Actions in the great 
Bible of Nature, and by their nature! Effedts had 

lainly enough diſtinguiſhed the good from the 

ad; yet conſidering what heedle/ſs and inobſer- 
vant Creatures we are, and how apt to over/ook 
the ordinary Conſequentes of our Actions, he 
hath not altogether ae, us to the cafe In- 
ſtrudtions of Nature, but out of his ſuperabun- 
dant Care to ſhew us what is Good and lead us 
to our Duty and Happineſs, he hath from time 
to time ſeconded the natural Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments of our Actions. with ſupernatural Fa- 
vours and Fudgments ; that fo by eſe he = 
a wane 
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awake our drowſie Attention,and revive in-us the 
lenguihing ſenſe of our Duty.” Of which we have 
infinite Inſtances in the ſeveral Ages ofthe World; 
there being ſcarce any Hiſtory either Sacred or 
Profane that abounds not with them. Several of 
which both Bleflings and Ju tsdo asplai 
evince themſelves to be intended by God-for Re> 
wards and Puniſhments, as if they had been-attend- 
ed with a: Voice from Heaven proclaimingithe 
Reaſons for which they'were ſent. For how many 
famous Inſtances have we of miraculous Delive- 
rances of Righteous Perſons,, who by an Inwiſible 
Hand have been reſcued from'the greateſt Dan- 
pers when in all outward appearance their Con- 

tion Was hopeleſs and deſperate; and of wonder- 
ful Bleſſings that have h to them 'nor only 
without, but comtrary to-all ſecondary Cauſes ; of 
ſome- that have been ſo eminently rewarded: #» 
kind, as'that the Goods which they received wore 
moſt viſible: Significations of the Goods which 
they did 3-and others who have received the Bleſ(- 
ings which they have asked,whbiif chey were proy- 
mg tor them, 


.and obtained them-with ſuch: difin- 


guiſhing Circumſtances as plainly ſignifiedthem to 


be the- Anſwers and Retarns of their deyout: Ad- 
drefſes to Heaven? And ſoon the contrary, how 
many notable Examples are'there of ſuch miracu- 
lous Fndgments inflicted upon imrig breone Portions, 
as have: either exceeded Power of ſecondary 
Cauſes, or been cauſed by them. contrary to cheir 
vatural tendencies ; of men that have been /pu- 
niſhed uw the very 4# of their Sin, and ſometimes 
m the very Per: by which :they have offended - 
that have had the evil of _ Sm retaliated vþgo 
chem 


they ſpeak plainer ai 


 A&ions. ' 'And: when the Remembrance of hv 
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cthem-in. a:corre/pondem Evil of Sieffering, and been 
ſfrackwiththole very Judgments ek they have 
impreeared on-theniſelves 11 the Juſtification. of 
a known Falſhood 2: {All which ſupernaturs! Judy 
ments'and Bleflings of God are. only ; his Com 
wenrr on: the Text of Nature, by which he farther 
explaths-co us the» Adear thoſe netural Re 
wards and Puniſhmenes whuch- Vertte. and' Viet 
draw. oor _ _ ſhews _ _ £lear hl 
tons 'they are of hi Pleaſure an 

pleaſure. For when wap men': {roms 
rally," rs for thoſe A&tions that carry a 1natmd 
Reward. with them, and. when he: puniſhes them 
ſupernatwally, it -13-for ſuch Actions. asrdo 

a vatural Puni -with them ; 1a that his 
pernarural Rewands and-Puniſhments do ſpeak the 
ſame-Senſs and Languige with his varxtal, only 
-Joutler, to'irowle andiawake 
thoſe -{frpid Souls thatrare deaf taand Trg ardle| 
of the foft and fil 'voice)of netwral Rewards and 
Puriifhtnents. Thus when the old World by not 
attending to the natura-Conſequentsof their own 
Actions, had almoſt\extnguiſhed: their Senſe of 
Good and'Ev1l;. God by a uwpernatural. Deluge in 
whictvhe-drowinedrche wicked and-preſerved: the 
vighteows, 'confrgned/ to! all future Generations a 
ſanding Monument of-his: Hatred of Sin,and Lov: 
of Rightecouſneſt: that-fo' by the Remembrance of it 
he-might keep mens heed/eſs Minds more attentive 
tothe natural Rewards:/and Puniſhments of ther 
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cuing the Righteous Lot from that dirs Confla- 
gration,' alarm'd the World with a new-Declera- 
r:o8 of the wide Diſtintion he makes between 
Vertue and Vice. And laſtly, when the Vertne 
of theſe great Examples was almoſt ſpert,, God 
raiſed up the People of Iſree!, and by the mira- 
culons Bleſſings he beſtowed on them+when they 
did well, and che ſtupendous Fudgments heinfi- 
ed when they did wickedly;- expoſed them'to all 
the Nations round about for a Randing: Demon- 
fration of the vaſt Difference he makes berween 
Good and Evil. For ſo the Pſalmiſt tells' us, 
P/alm 96. verſe 2. compared with Pſalm 102. 
verſe 15. The Lord bath made known bu Salug- 
tion, bus Righteouſneſs hath be openly (hewed in the 
fight of the 'Heathen; that the Heathen might fear 
the Name of the Lord, and all the Kings of the Earth 
bis Glory, Thus by frequent. Examples of /aper- 
natural Rewards and Puniſhments God hath been 
always inſtru&ing the degenerate World in the ef- 
ſennal Differences between Good and Evil. 

VL. And laſtly, To inforce all this God hath 
made ſundry ſupernatural Rewelations,. wherein 
he hath plainly inſtrufted us what Actions are 
good and what evil, That he hath made ſundry 
Revelations to the World is evident4in Fa, be- 
cauſe there are ſundry Revelations extant, which 
by thoſe many miraculous Effects of the Divine 
Power that attended the Miniſtration of them, 
have been ſufficrently demonſtrated to be of a di- 
vine Original, And ſuch are thoſe contained in 
the five Books of Moſes, and the Prophers, which 
have been all moſt amply os both by che 
Miracles which were wrought by their in _ 

D 32 Aut IS, 
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Authors, and the exa&t Accompliſhment of the 
ſeveral Predi&:ons contained in them, And ſug 
1s alfo"the aft and bef Revelation. contained © 
the » New Teſtament; which both by the T 
and Prediftions of the Law and Prophets, and 
infinite Miracles wrought by Feſas and his Follow. 
ers, her With its own mberent Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs, hath been ſo effeQually proved a 4; 
vineRevelation, that nothing but Ignorance or in 
veterate; Prejudice can cauſe any man to «iz 

lieve or ſuſpet# 1t. _ | 
Now if you conſult theſe ſeyeral Revelation, 
you will find that the. main Drift and Deſign « 
them 1s to deted. and expoſe what is morally evi, 
and explain and recommend. to us what 15 moralh 
good, For thus the ſeveral Revelations mad 
to Abraham and his Children, were only ſo ms 
ny Repetitions of that. Covenant of  Righteolſne 
which God had ſtruck with them, to encourage 
them to perſevere in Well-doing. Thus the Lay 
of Moſes conſiſted partly of Ceremonial Rite, 
which were either intended for Divine Hiers 
glyphicks.to inſtry& that dull and /upid People in 
the Principles of inward Purity and Goodneſs, ar 
elſe for Types and Figures of the holy Myſtens 
of the Goſpel ; and. partly of Precepts of Ms 
ralty, together . with ſome few. of Policy, ſuited 
to the Genius of that People; and partly of {ud 
Promiſes and Threats/ as weie judged moſt apt 
to oblige them to the Practice, of Fiety. And s 
for the Prophets, the. ſubſtance of their Revelat 
ons was either Repreben/ions of Sin together with 
| ſevere Denunciations. againſt it 3 or Invitations to 
Vertuc and Piety -togecher with gracious "y 
| [f] 
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le to encourage them toÞpradiſe it; or Predifi- 


n_—— —_— 


ons of the Meſſias and of that everlaſting Rip hte- 
6u/neſs which was to be introduced by eg 
then as for the Goſpel, all the Duty of it conſiſts 
either in Inſtances, or Means and Inſtruments of 
Moral Goodneſs ; and all the Do&rimes of it are 
nothing but powerful Arguments to oblige us to 
the Practice of thoſe Duties. * Thus the 'great 
Intendment of all God's Revelations is to ex- 
plain and enforce the Duties of Morality; to 
diſcover the Nature, and lead us: on to the Pra- 
fice of them by the moſt powerful Obligatiens: 
And in this moſt perfe&t Map of the Roadto Ha 
pineſs, all the Tra&#s of Piety and Vertue are ſo 
plainly deſcribed and delineated to us, ' that no 
man can poflibly miſs his Way, that ſincerely 
enquires after 1t- For tho in matters of Gow 
men may be i#mocently miſ-led and deceived, yet 
there 15 no Article either of Do&#rme or Duty upon 
which our Happineſs neceſſarily depends, where- 
1 it 15 poſlible for an honeſt and diligent Mind to 
be miſtaken. And thus you ſee by how many ex- 
cellent ways God hath diſcovered to us which of 
our Actions are good and which evil. So that if 
afrer all this we proceed in any finful and immo- 
ral Courſes, we are utterly imexcu/able, For it 
afrer God hath thus gain) made known his Wll 
to us, we ſtill perſiſt to contradit it 1n our Pra- 
#ice, we do thereby 1n efte& declare that we re- 
gard not the Almighty, and that we will ds 
what we lift, let him will what he pleaſes. And 
what an unpardonable Infolence is it for us who 
_ upon his Breath, and hang upon his Pro- 
vidence every moment, to treat hum as if he had 
D 3 nothing 
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nothing to do with us,and were the mereſt C 
Done inſignificam Being in the World os 
though *tis true he hath not made ſo fall a Dilco- 
very of his Will to ſome as to-orbers, yet he hath 
fo ſufficiently diſcovered i to al, that'none can 
pretend to the Excuſe either of invincible or un- 
: dry Ignorance. For as for the Heathen, tho 
they have no Revelation of God's Will without 
them, yet they have the Bible of Conſcience with- 
j#- them, and the large and legible Bible of Nature 
that lies continually open before chem, in which 
ey may cafily read the principal Differences be- 
tween Good and Evil,and all the great Principles 
of Morality. And if notwithſtanding this bh 
will beſo regardleſs of God as not to «trend to and 
comply with A natural Diſcoveries of his Will, 


what Pretence can be made for them why they 
hould not pariſh forever in their Obſtinacy ? Far 


: Spa Apoſtle tells us, though they bad pot the Law, 
that 1s, the revealed Law, yet they did, or at leaſt 


, 


might have done, by wature the things contained in 
the Law; and therefore as many of them, faith 
he, as famed without this revealed Law, ſhall pe- 
riſh without the Law, that 1s, by the Sentence of 
he Law of Nature, Row. 2.12, 14. And then as 
r the Fes, belides thoſe natwral Indications of 
zod's Will which they had in common with the 
Heathen, they had ſundry ſupernat#ral. ones; 
they had ſundry great and notoiious Examples of 
(God's rewarding good men, and puniſbing bad; 
and beſides they had the Law of Meſes, the Mv- 
rel part of which was but a new Kduton of the 
Law of Nature; as for the Ceremonial Part of 
ty 15 was though an obſcure, yet an intelligible 
E Repre 
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Repreſencation of all thoſe ſublime Motives to 
Piety and Vertue, which the Goſpel more plain 
propoſes.. So that would the'Fews but have 

fully attended either to the'ſpiritus! Senſe of their 
Law, ar. to the Sermons of their Prophets which 
very much cleared” and explained it, they could 


not have been 1gnorant ' either of any. material 


Part of their Duty, or of any conſiderable Motive 
by which it-is preſſed and inforced. And if not- 
withitanding, they wauldbe ſo regardleſs of God, 
asto take no notice of his Fadgments and Mercies ; 
{o rude to. his Authoricy as not to mind eicher his 
Law with or his Law without them, upon what 
reaſonable Pretence can they excuſe themſelves? 
But then as for us Chriſtians,we have not only all 
thoſe narural .Dilcoveries of our Duty which the 
Heathen had, and all thoſe Supernatural ones 
which-che'Fews had, but a greardeal more. For 
in our Revelation the Laws and Metives of Ver- 
tue are ſet:before us in a much clearer Light, and 
are neither wrapt up in Myſtical Senſes; nos over- 
caſt wich” zypical Repreſentations, but laid be- 
fore us in the moſt plain and ealie Propoſitions. 
For that which was the Myfical Senſe of the 
Jewiſh Law, is the literal S2nie of the Chriſtian ; 
in which all thoſe Precepts and Promiſes an 

Threats which were delivered to the Fews in dark 
Riddles, _ob/cure aud typical Adumbrations, are 
brought forch to us from behind che Curtain, and 
propoled in plain and popular Articles. So 
that if we ſtill continue in our ſinful Courſes, we 
are of all men the molt inexcu/able. The Heathen 
may plead againſt the Fews, that their Law of 
"Nature was not fo char 18 its Preceprs, nor yet fo 
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cogent in its Motives as the Law of Moſes; the 
ews may plead againſt us Chriſtians, that thei 
Law of Moſes was neither ſo expreſs in its Pre- 
cepts, nor yet ſo intelligible in its beſt and moſt 
powerful Motives as our Goſpel ; but as for us 
Chriſtians, we have nothing to plead, but by our 
own Obſtinacy againſt the c/zareſ# Diſcoveries of 
our Duty do ſtand condemned to everlaſt: 
Silence. 'So that when it ſhall appear at thed 
Tribunal of God, that we have perſiſted in our 
wickedneſs notwithſtanding all :heſe advantages, 
we muſt expedt to be reproached by all the 
able World, to be exploded and biſs'd at, not one. 


ly by Saints and Angels, but by the Fews and the 


Gentiles, and the Devils :themſelves, who: will all 
conſpire with our own Conſciences to ſecond our 
woful Doow with the Loud Acclamation of Fuf 
and ' Righteous art theu' QO Lord is all: thy Ways, 
Wherefore as we would not periſh for ever with- 
put Pity and Excuſe, let us make haſte to forſake 
all ungodlineſs and worldly Luſts, and to live ſoberly, 
and righteepſly, and godly in thu preſent Warld. 


_om;_ | 
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SECT. I. 


That thoſe Ations which wy with them this 
perpetual Obligation are the main and Prin- 
cipal Parts of Religion.” 


HE truth if which is moſt evident from the 
— por ry And _ doth 

the Lord require of thee but to ao juſtly, to k 
and to walk humbly with thy God? Which a 
rogation tho it implies not an abſolute Nega- 
tion, vis, that the Lord required nothing elſe of 
them ( for under the Law he required Sacrifices 
and ſundry other poſitive Duties, as under the 
Goſpel he requires Sacraments and Reading and 
Hearing his holy Word, &'c. which, are poſitive 
Duties as _ as _ legal [nſtitutions of Moſes; ) 
yet it plainly imphes a comparative Negati- 
on, viz. that the Lord requires nothing x7 
principally and affe#ionately, ſo for the ſake of 
things themſelves and upon the account of 'their 
own inherent Beauty and Goodneſs, as he doth 
theſe Moral Duties here ſpecified, Hedid indeed 
require the Fews to offer Sacrifice to him, and 'to 
perform thoſe other Ceremonial Rites ſpecified in- 
the Law of Moſes; and for them willfully to 
have negle&ed thoſe Duties would have been ſuch 
an avowed Defiance to his Authority as would 
have rendred them juſtly obnoxious to all the 
a yo threatned in their Law; but yethe did 
much more eerneſftly require them to be juſt and 
merciful and bumble, and manifeſted himſelf - 
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be far better gs with one A&tof Moral Good. 
neſs than with a thouſand Sacrifices. And thus he 
requires of us Chriſtians that we ſhould commu- 
nicate with him and with one another in our E- 
_—— Sacraments, and dutifully conform to 
all thoſe ſacred Infirutions and Solemmities of Reli- 
gion- which are contained in the Goſpel ; and if 
we wilfully negle& them, we juſtly incur all that 
everlaſting Vengeance which 1sthere denounced ; 
but yet our fincere compliance with the immutable 
Obligations 'of Piety and Vertue, is a thouſand. 
fold more acceptable ta God than our ſtriteſt Ob. 
ſervation of theſe his poſitive Inſtitutions. So that 
the Queſtion in the Text, what doth the Lord re- 
gquire of vbee plainly implies this Propoſition, that 
tha God doth exact of us certain Duties which are 
» moral,.i.4. have no intrinfickneceflity in them, 
yet it 15-the; Moral Duties, ſuch as Fuſfice and 
Mercy and Aemility which he principally requires 
at our hand; Thus concerning Sacrifice, God 
plainly telis us, 7 will hawe Mercy and not Sacti- 
fice, ie I will have Mercy rather than Sacrifice, 
Hoſ. 6. 6. And the Wile man aflures us that jo 4 
Fuftice # more acceptable ta.the Lord than Sacrifice, 
Prove2 1, 3. ' Andto the ſame purpoſe our Savi- 
our himſelt pronounceth, even before that Cere- 
monial Worſhip was aboliſh2d, that ro lowe the 
Lord with 8ll aur beart, with all our underſtanding, 
With oll our Sou!, and with all our ffrength, andio 
love our Neighbour as vur \{ebues  # more than all 
burnt-off erings and Sacrifices , Mark 10. 34. But 
for the clearer Demonitration of this great and 
neceſſary Truth, I ſhall endeavour, Furſt, -to 
prove the Truth of i by ſome Scripture Argu 


ments, i 
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ments. Secondly, to —_ the Reaſons of it. As 
for the Proof of it, the following Particulars will 
be abundantly ſufficient. | 

Firf#, That the Scripture plainly declares that 
the great Deſign of all the De&rmals of Religion 
hath always been to move and perfnade men to 
the practice of Moral Goodnefs. 

Secondly, That the main Drift and Scope of all 
the poſrive Duties of Religion hath been always 
to improve and perfe&# men in Moral Goodneſs. 

Thirdly, That God expreſles in Scripture a 
great Contempt of all the poſitrve Duries of Reli- 
gion whenever they are ſeparated from Moral 
Goodneſs, | | 

Fourthly, That where ever we find the hole 
of Religion ſummid up 1n a few Particulars, they 
w always ſuch as are Inſtances of Moral Good- 
nels, 

Fiftbly, That where ever ſuch Perſons as have 
been moſt dear and acceptable to God are deſcribed 
in Scripture, their Charater always iſts of 
ſome Inſtances or other of Moral Goodneſs. - 

Sixthly, That the Scri plainly declares 
ouch at -_ great Account — _ God and our 

uls, the main Iqui/ition w1 concerning our 
Moral Good or Ei” | eh 

L The'Scripture expreſly declares that the 
great Deſign of the Dottrines of Religion is to 
move and perſ/wade men to Moral Goodneſs. For 
ſo the Apoſtle ſpeaking of the Grace of God, 5. e. 
the Goſpel, aſſures us that its great Deſipn is #0 
teach men to deny all ungodlineſs and Worldly Laſts, 
and to live ſoberly, righteouſly, and Godly in thu 
preſent World, Tit. 2. 12, And if we —_ 
the 


' and Godlineſs, Matth. 2.4. 4 
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future Puniſhment 1s levell'd againſt all wnrig hteouſ- 
neſs and ungodlineſs of men, Rom. 1.18. And as 
for theſe Do&rines which concern the Trenſa#i 
en; of our Saviour, they are all propoſed to us as 
Arguments to perſwade us to Piety and Vertue, 
For 'twas for this cauſe that Chriſt was manifeſted, 
ro deſtroy the works of the Devil, 1 Fobm 4.8. *T was 
for this purpoſe that be" bore our ſins in bis own body 
on the tree, that we being dead to ſin ſhould live to 
Righteouſneſs, 1 Pet. 2,24. "Twas for this end 
that he roſe from the dead, that thereby he might 
prevail with us to walk innewneſs of life, Rom. 6.4. 
and 'tis for this end chat he intercedes for us at the 
right hand of God, that thereby he might encou- 
rage us to come to God by bim, Heb. 1.2. andin a 
word, for this cauſe he hath told us he will come 
50-Fudgment, to reward every man according to 
hs works, that thereby he might ſtir ns up to So- 
briety and Vigilance and to all holy converſation 
2, com with 2 Per. 
ee all the Doarines of 
ny Topicks of divine Per- 


34-verle 11. Thus you 
Religion are-only ſo ma 


ſwaſiom, whereby . God es himſelf to our 
Hope and Fear and every other Aﬀetion in us 
that is capable of Per{wafion, to excite us to com- 
ply with the eternal Obligations of Morality ; and 
rhereis no one Article in all our Religion, that 15 
matter of mers Speculation, or that nt _ 

1N0$ 


— 
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Minds with dry and empty” Notions that have no 
Influence on our Hills and Afﬀe#ions. For fince 
the Deſign of Religion in generel, is to bind and ' 
faſten our Souls to God, we may be ſure that 
there is no Pars of it but what doth in ſome mea- 
ſire contribute hereunto. Since therefore 'tis 
moral Goodneſs that God chiefly recommends 
to us by the Perſuafions of Religion, we may be 
ſure that what his Arguments do chiefly perſuade 
us to, that his Commands do chiefly oblige us to. 
IL From Scripture it is alſo evident that the 
main Drift and Scope of all the poſitive Duties of 
Religion: is to,gprprove and perfec# men in moral 
Goodneſs. Werkind the Fewiſb Religion exceed- 
ingly abounded with poſirive Precepts ; for ſuch 
were all thoſe ſacred Rites and Solewmites of whi 
the Bark and Outfide of that Religion conſiſted; 
of all 'which 'tis true what the Plalmiſt ſaith of 
Sacrifices 1n particular, thou deſireſt not Sacrifices, 
thou delighteſt not in burnt-Offerings, Pſalm 51. 16. 
that is, thou takeſt no delight 'in them upon the 
- ſcoreof any internal Goodneſs that is in them, but 
defireſt them merely as they are inftituted means 
and Inſtruments of Moral Goodneſs. For ſo ma- 
ny of the Rites of the Moſaic Law were inſticuted 
in oppoſition to the Magical, Unclean and Idola- 
trow Rites of the Eaſtern Heathen: As particu- 
larly, that Prohibition of ſowing their Fields with 
mingled Seed, Ltv. 19. 19. in Oppoſition to that 
Magics! Rite which the Heathens uſed as a Charm 
for FruQtification. So alſo that Command of 
ſprinkling the Blood of their Sacrifices upon the 
round ike Water and covering it with Duſt, in 
' Oppoſition to that 1do/atrow Rite of gathering the 
Bloud 


—— 
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Blood into a_Trench' or Veſſel, and then ſitting 
round it 1n a Circle, whilſt they imagined their 
ods to be licking it. up. And tohameno more of 

is kind, -the Prohibition of ſee:hing a Kid in bi 
Mothers Milk, Exod. 23.19. was in Oppoſition 
to a Cuſtom of the Ancient Heathens, who at the 
Jyperder of their Fruits were wont to take 'a 
| d and ec it in -o- _ of _ , and then 
111 an _ 2 Magical Proceſſion to ſprinkle all their Tre: 
| and Fields and Gerdens with it, thereby to render 
them more 'frutiful the following Year. Beſides 
all which you may finda World 6f other Inſtances 
in Maimonides More Newoch.dlib.q, who tells us, 
that the-knowledg of the Opinions and Cuſtoms 
\þ of, thele Eaftern Churches was porta magna ad 
1 reddendas praceptorum cau(as, the great Rationale if 
$1 the Meſaick Precepts; and that mwultarum legum re- 

| ! | tiones - cauſe mibi innotuerint ex cognitione fidti, 
RR rituum & Cults Zabiorum ; i.e. that by being ac- 
1Þ quainted with the opinions and cuſtoms of thoſe Ea 


"1 14 ſtern Heathens , ke underſtood the grounds and rea- 
018} ſons of many of the Laws of Moles, More-Newoch 
11.15 lib,3- cap. 29. So that thotheſe Precepts were 
M4; a vip yer "ves wy = up as oy _ Fence! 
T10 by Gad, to keep his People from fragling into 
14 thoſe Heathemiſhi\Immoralities. [eſe 
ain, there are other Rites of their Religion, 
which were inſtituted to ſhadow out the Holy My- 
feries of the Golpel; the great Nelign of which 


MyRteries Was tO mVite an ſ#ademen to com- 


their Laws of Sacrifice were inſtitured ro repre- 
ſent to them the great Tranſa&ions of their fu- 
ture Meſſier ; bis . Incarnation and 7" 

Li 6, 
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ply with the eternal Laws ,of Morality, Thus 
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Life, his Death and Reſurrettion; Aſtenfion and 


Interceſſion at the right hand of God. So alſo 
their Feſtival Laws, and particularly their Laws of 
Fubilee, were made to ſbadow out their Dodtrines 
of our Redemption ' and eternal. Life; and their 
pouring out Water 1n their Sacrifices, and ther 
Ritual Purg ations from uncleannefs, were intend- 
ed for obſcure Intimations of the Effiufion of the 


holy Spirit, and the Do&rine of Remiſſion of Sins ; 


all which Dodrines carry with them 'the moſt 
Invitations'to Prety and Vertne. 
Laſtly, There are other Rites of that Law 


which were appointed to +»/fru# them in Moral 
Duties. For God-finding them not anly a per- 


voſe but a dul and ſorrifſh People, as thole gene- 
rally-are that have been born and bred in 'Sla- 


very, apprehended that the moſt effeAual way to ' 


inſtruct chem would be by Signs and material Re- 


_—_ even as Parents do their Children 


Piftures. 'And accordingly in 1/aiab 28. 19. 
he tells us that be gave them line upon line, anil 
precept upon precept, here a little and there a litth, 
with a tammerimg tongue ; i. e. he looked upon 
them as Children, and ſo condeſcended to their 
Weakneſs,and ſpake to'them in their own Diale#. 
And this way of inſtru&ting them by ourward and 
vi/ible Signs, being much 1n uſe in the Exftern 
Countries, and .more eſpecially'in Exypr, whoſe 
manners they were infinitely fond of, was of all 
ethers the moſt probable -and raking. And accord- 
ingly-a great part of the Jewth Rites confifted 
of Hierog lyphicks, or viſible Signs, by which their 
minds were i/ru&#ed mn the Preceprs of Morality. 
Thus by Circumciſion God ſignified to them = 

NCCCt- 


' neceflity of mortifying their wnchaſ# Delires ;' by 
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their Legal Waſhings he intimated to them ther 
Coane to cleanſe themſelves from all Impuri 
ries of Fleſh and Spirit 5 yea this, as St: Barnaba 
in his Epiſtle tells us, was the Intent of all tha 
Difference of Mears in the\Jewiſh Law, which 
pronounced Swines fleſh unclean, to inſtru them 
not to live like Hogs,that walowin the Mire while 
they are full, and whine and clamor when they are 
emp! which forbid them to feed on Eagles and 
other Birds of | Prey, to inſtruct them to live by 
honeſt Induſtry, and. not by Rapine ; which prohu- 
bits Fiſh wichour Scales, that generally live 1n the 
Mud, to teach the evil of Senſuslity and earth 


ly. mindedneſs, &c, From all which it 1s evident, 


that Moral Goodneſs was the conſtant Mark at 


. Which all the poſitive Precepts of their Law were 


levelled. | 
_. And then as for the Chriſtian Religion, all the 
poſitive Pre... pts it contains are dire&ted to the 
ſame End. It requires us to believe in Jeſus Chriſt, 
and in his Mediation to draw near wnto God'; the 
Deſign of which Faith it exprelly tells us 1s to 
 Santhifie our natures, Afts 26.18» and to puriſi 
our hearts, As 15.9, It enjoyns us to be 
tized into the Name of Jeſus ;- and for -what pur- 
poſe? but.to oblige us thereby to die to ſin and t 
walk in newne[s of life, Rom. 6,4. It requires us 
to commemorate our Saviour's Paſftion in a Sacre: 
mental Communion of his Body and Blood ; and to 
what End ? - but only to excite us to Lowe and 
Thankfulneſs to God, and Charity towards one 4- 
nother, 1. Cor. 5.7,8. In a word, 1t requires us 
to live in Unity with the Church, and not to (e 
perate 
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parate our ſelves from her ſacred Aſſemblies; and 
for what other reaſon; but that we might become 
an boly Temple, and an habitation of God, by being 
compaied together into an wniform and re 
Society, Eph. 2.21, 22: Since therefore all the 
Precepts 'both of the Old and New Teſtament 
which are purely poſitive, do bear a Reſpe# to Mo- 
ral Goodnels, and were impoſed by God in ſub- 
ſerviency thereunto, it is evident that that is the 
principal Mark which he deſigns and aims at, 

Il: Another Evidence from Scripture, that 
Moral- Goodnels is the principe] marter of . our 
Duty, is the great Contempe which God expreſſes 
of the *poſitive Duties of Religion when ever they 
are ſeparated from moral Goodneſs. For thus 
mn—_ the Poſatives of the Fewiſb Religion, 
we are told that the Sacrifice of the wicked u an 
Abomination to the Lord, Prov. 15. 8. And .con- 
cerning the Whole of their poſitive Religion, the 
Prophet thus pronounces in the Name of God, 
To what purpoſe «« the multitude of your Sacrifices to 
me, ſaith the Lord ? I am full of the burnt-Offerings 

Rams, and of the fat of fed Beaſts, 5. e. (0 full as 
that loath them ; and [ delight not in the blood of 
Bullocks, or 'of Lambs, or of He-Goats: When ye 
come to appear before me, who hath required theſe 
things at your hands, to tread my Court:? bring no 
more vain Oblations, Incenſe = Abomination to me ; 
the new Moons and Sabbaths, the calling of Aſſem- 
blies I cannot away with; it « Iniquity, even. the 
Solemn meetings. Your new Moons and your ap- 
frinted Feaſts my Soul hateth, they are a trouble to 
me, I am weary to bear them. And when you 
[pread forch your hands, 1 = bide mine eyes, Jits 
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when ye make many Prayers I will not hear. And 
what T beſeech you is the reaſon that God ſhould 
_ diſlike his Ines Why he mr 
tells you, your hands are full of blood, your Crue 
and Oppreſſion doth os rows Worſhip, and 
turn it all into Imprety, Iſa. 1. 11..to the 16th, 
For ſo Iſai 66. 3. he plainly cells chem, he that 
killeth an Ox, « as if be flewa Man; he that [6 
erificeth's Lamb, as if he cut off @ Dogs neck ; be 
that offereth an Oblation, as if be offered Swine 
blood ; be that burneth Incenſe, as if be bleſſed an 
Idol; 'and why {o? why they hawe choſen their own 
ways, ie. of Impiety and Wickednels, and ther 
Soul delighteth in their Abominations. Nor doth 
God expreſs a leſs Contempt of the Poſitives of 
Chriſtianity, when ſeparated from moral Good 
neſs." For thus S. Famer tells us even of our Faith 
or Belief in Jeſus, that without Works it ws dead; 
that- it is' a ſenſeleſs ſqualid thing that hath nei 
ther Life nor Beauty in it, Fame: 2.17. And Saint 
Peter compares I” to the waſhing of 4 Swi 
when it 15 ſeparated from Purity of Life and Man: 
ners, 2 Per. 2.22. And our receiving the Lord; 
Supper without Charity and Devotion 1s by S. Ys 
ſtiled coming togetber ro Condemmation, 1 Cor. 11, 
34. All whichs a plain Demonſtration that m6 
ral Goodneſs 15 the principa! matter that God in- 
fiſts on ; ſince *twas hs that ſan#ified the Sactt 
tices of the Fews, and crowned all their Ceremo- 
mal Obſervances with the divine Accepration, 
attd 21thbout this all their other Sacrifices were nw 
fomr and offenſive to him; and ir is this that per 
fumes our Faith and our Sacrraments, our Prayeis 
and Religious Aſſemblies, and renders them 4 
gratt 
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ateful and ſweet ſmelling ſaver in the Nofſtrils of 
| rs without this rt all a hateful fench 
and Ammoyence to him. Doubtleſs therefore the 
principal matter of Duty which God requires of us, 
is that which he efteems the Grace and Fragrancy 
of all our other Duties, | 
IV. Another Evidence from Scripture chac 
moral Goodneſs is the principal matrer that God 
ires of us, is, that where ever we find the 
Whole of Religion ſummed up in a few Particulars, 
they are always ſuch as are Parts and Inſtances of 
moral Goodneſs. Thus in the above cited Mis. 
6. What doth the Lord require of thee? but to p 
juſtly, to lowe mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God, Thus alſo the Prophet 1/aiab giving an ac- 
count to his People what they were todo in or- 
| W der to their Reconciliation with God, thus directs 
; WW them, waſh ye, make ye clean, put away the evil 0 
Jour doings from before mine eyes, ceaſe to do. evi 
karn to do well, ſeek judgment, relieve the oppreſſed, 
ſudg the Fatherleſt , plead for the Widow; &« 
ww, and ltt us reaſon together, rs the Lord, Iſai: 
1.16, 19, 18, So alſo our blefſed Saviour ſums 
up the Whole Dury of Man into two Particulars: 
and what are they ? Why, Thow ſhalt love the Lord 
th God with all thy heart, with all thy ſoul, and 
with all thy mind; this « the great Com- 
mendment, And the ſecond us like unto it, Thos 
ſhalt lowe thy Neighbour: as thy ſelf ; on theſe rwo 
Commandrmnents bang the Law and the Prophets, 
Matth.:2.34,38,39,42. Thus St. James, True Re- 
ligion and: undefiled befure God and the Father 
thy, to viſit the Fatherleſs and Widows in their A 


fittions, «nd to keep birmſolf wnſpoutcd from the World, 
=: Fame: 
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Fame 1. 25, And elſewhere the Apoſtle ſums up 
the whole Law into one leading Head of Mora 
lity, and that ys Love; fer love, ſich he; « the ful- 
filling of the Law, Rom. 14. vo. .So this Obſervati- 
on generally holds troe, -that 1n all thoſe Summe- 
ries of Duty mentioned in the holy Scripture, on- 
ly ſuch Duties are taken Notice of as are Part: 
and Inftances of Morality. Which. 1s a plain Ds 
monſtration that *ris this which God principally 
requires, (ance 'tis this which he moſt takes notice 
of ; afd it may be reaſonably ſuppoſed that in 
thoſe Summaries of our Duty wherein bur a few 
parts are enumerated, they a:e ſuch as are the 


"Chief and principal z-it being contrary toall Rules 


of Language to expreſs the . Whole of atiy thing, 
by the meaneſ# and moſt mconſiderable : parts of 
it ST | 
V. Another "Evidence from Scripture that 
moral Goodneſs is the principal -matter- of duty 
that God requires. of us, 1s, that whereſoever 
ſuch Perſo1- as have been molt dear and acceptable 
to God are deſcribed, their CharaFer is always 
made'up-of Inſtantes of. Morality, Thus the 
Deſcription of Fob is; that be was a man perfett 
and upright, and, one. that feared God and eſchewed 
evil, us 1.1. - And m'the 15th Pſolz the De 
ſcription which, Dawid. gives of- che man who 
ſhould abide in the "Fabernacle of the Lord, » 
this, "that be walkerÞ uprightly, and worketh rights 
ouſmeſs, and ſpeaker ube truth mn bis beart ; that bt 
baekbiterh' not with bis ting we, nor' doth- evil to hi 
neighbour, nor takuh-up.. 6 reproach. againſt bi 
ay wa &c. He that doth theſe-gbings, ſaith be, 
ſhall never be moved. And the greateſt Charater 


that 
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that is given of-Moſes the Darling and Favourite 
of God, is, that be- was very meek above all the 
men that were upon the face of the Earth, Numb, 12. 
3. Thus alſo the Character of Cornelius by which 
he was {o indeared to God, is, that be was @ juſt 
and' devout man, one that feared God with all bis 
houſe, who gave much Alms to the people, and prayed 
to God always, Ads 10.2. And in a word, the 
general CharaQter of thoſe whom God acceprs, 15, 
in every Nation be who doth righeeouſneſs i accepted 
of God, As 10. 35. Thus Moral Goodneſs is the 
great Stamp and Impreſs that renders men current 
in the Eſteem of God ; whereas on the contrary, 
thecommon Brand by which Hypocrites and falſe 
Pretenders to Religion are figmatized,is their be- 
ing zeloas for the Poſitives,and cold and indifferent 
as to the Morals of Religion. Bor fo our Saviour 
charafters the Phariſees ; Woe unto you Scribes, and 
Phariſees, Hypoerites; for ye pay tyth of Mint, An- 
niſe, and Cummin, which yet was a poſitive Duty, 
"af aes omitted the wy oy 2 is os : 
Tu t, Mercy, and Faithfulneſs ; theſe e 
to 7-0 done, and not to leave the other SAS 7 
blind Guides, ye ſtrain at a Gnat, and ſwallow a 
Camel, Matth. 23.23, 24 plainly implying the 
Morals of Religion to be as much greater than 
the Poſitives in weight and moment, as a Camel is 
than a Geat in bulk, Since therefore Moral 
Goodnels 'is always mentioned as the great Chara- 
Qer of God's Favourites, and the negled of jt out 
of a precended z:al to the poſitive duties of Reli- 
gion 15 always recorded as a mark of the moſt odi- 
ous Hypocrites ; this is a ſufficient Argument how 
high a /alue God ſets upon the Moralities of Reli- 
g10n, | E 3 VL and 
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VI. And laſtly. Another Evidence from Scr- 
ptyre that moral Gaodnels is the privcips! part of 
Religion, 1s, that at the great Account between | 
God and us, his main Inquiſition will be con- 
cerning ſuch A&ions as are morally good or evil, 
Far ſo Rem.2.-6.' We are told that God will 
render 10 every man accearding to bu deeds ; to them 
who by patient continuance in well doing, ſeek for 
honour and glory and immortality, eternal life. But 
$0 them who are contentions and da not obey the truth, 
but obey wnrighteouſneſs, tribulation and wrath 
indignation and anguiſh, And accordingly Enoch 
as he 15 quoted by St» Fude verſes 14,15. declares 
this to be the Occaſion of the Lord's coming with 
thouſands of his Saints, wiz. to execute Fudgment 
upon all, and to convince all that are ly among 
ibem, of all their ungodly deeds, which they have 
wy —_— , and # = harm. _ _ 
which wngoaly ſinners hawe ſpoken againſt him ; 
which are matters of Fac againſt the eternal 
Rules of Morality. And our Saviour himſelf in 
that popular Scheme and Deſcription he gives of 
proceedings of the Day of Judgment, plainly de- 
clares that one of the principal matters he will 
then wrt into, Will be our Negle& or Obſer- 
Tnce of that great moral duty of Cheriry towards 
ſhe poor and needy, Mettb. 25.4 2,46. Whuch 
1 4 plain Evidence that our obexzyg or dſobeying 
the eternal Laws of Morality, is that by whi 
we do maſt pleaſe or diſpleaſe God z fince *tis upon 
this that he will moſt inſiſt in his final Arbire- 
tion of our eternal Fate, For ſince his laſt Judg- 
ment 15s only the final Execution of his Laws, we 
may be ſure that whatſoever it is that he will lr 
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cipally inſiſt on in his Fadgment, that is' the priv- 

pel mater of his Laws. And now having ſuf- 
ficiently proved the Truth of the Propofition, I 
p to the Reaſon; of 1t; upon what Accounts 
it is that God hath n1ade-moral Goodneſs the main 
and principal Pare of our Religion. The chief 
es of which are theſe four. 

Firſt, Becaule 'tis by moral Goodneſs that we 
do moſt bonowr him. 

Secondly, Becauſe 'tis by this that we do moſt 
imitate -him. 

Thirdly; Becauſe 'tis by this that we advance 
to our own Happineſs. 

Fuurthly, When all our poſitive Duty is ceas'd, 
thu is to be the eternal Work and Buſineſs of our 
Nature. 

L. God hath made moral Goodneſs the princi- 
gel Part of our Religion, becauſe 'tis by this that 
we do him the greateſt Honour, It is an excellent 
ſaving of Hierecles, Tidy mutira 54 drwd\is ii miy 
vw" ines weflerauirey d2a257 Vandbxd: & gag Tu 
oo Ti dy ids 71 ut, AN" atios Tu MaChy me mag 
knives pevbjuartcy 1, &, the beſt honour wwe can do to 8 
ſelf. ſufficzent Being us to receive the good things be 
holds forth unto ws; and therofore *tw not by gi- 
wing to God that you bonour bim, but by 're 
your ſelves worthy to receive of bim ;, for, ſaith he, 
in; T1 Ty ly os TeoNbuwor, Fro nanbey Gb 
paves dav]dy 7% 208 Hyves npcitlove, 1, c, Whoſoever 
gives bonour to God as to one that wants, doth not 
conſider. that be thereby ſets himſelf above God. 
For by his own ſelf-ſufficievcy he 15 infinitely re- 
moved-above all Capacity of Fan, and ſo can 
never need any additional Contributions of Glory 

E 4 and 
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and-Happinels from his Creatures. For Glory be- 
ing nothing elſe but the Reſplendency of - Perte&i- 
on, which always refle#s 1ts own Beams upon 
itſelf, where ever there is infinite perfe&ion. ( as 
to be ſure there is in the Nature of God ) there 
muſt an finite Glory proceed fromit ; and there- 
fore being infinitely atone in b;nfelf, 16 1s 1m- 
poſlible > An any thing wedo ſhould add any fur- 
- ther Glory to him. So that if we would truly 
benour and glorifie him, it: muſt not be by giving 
to, but by recezving from him. Now the: beſt 
thing 'we-can receive from God, 1s Himſelf; and 
Himſelf we do receive in our ſtrict compliance with 
the eternal Laws © of -Goodneſs. \\Which Laws 
being tranſcribed from: the Nature of God, from 
his own eternal Righteouſneſs and Goodneſs, we do 
by obeying them, | derive (God's Nature into owrs. 
Yo that ' while we- write after 'the»Copy of his 
Laws, we write - out the Perfe&ions. of his Being ; 
and. his'Laws being the: Sea/ upon-whuch» he hath 
igraven:his Nature, we:do in obeying them take 
Tzppreſſuap from huni 'arid amp. his 'blefſed Nature 
on our own. For all thoſe virtuous Diſpoſitions 
of mind which we acquire by che PraQtice of 
Virtue, arg ſo many genuine Signatures of God, 
taken fram the Seal of his Law, and Participa- 
tions of his Nature, For ſo Holineſs which con- 
bRs 10.2 Conformity of 'Soul with the eternal Laws 
of Goodnels, 15 in-Setipture called the Signature 
or impreſſion of the Spirit of God, whereby we are 
fealed unta the day of Redemption, Epheſ. 4. 30. 
and ſuch. as do righteouſneſs, are [ard to be korn of 
God, 1 Fobn 2, 29, which 1mplies their -derivi 

from hin who 15 their Divine Parent, a divine ai 
5% a = > God- 
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Godlike Nature, even as Children do their humane 
Nature from their bumane Parents. | So that by 
the Practice of moral' Goodneſs we receive from 
God the beſt thing he can beſtow, wiz. a divine 
and Godl:ke Nature ; and conſequently by ſo'do- 
ing, we render him the higbeff Honour and Glo-. 
ry. For f{ince we can no otherwiſe honour him 
but by receiving from him, we doubtleſs do him 
the greateſs honour when we-receive Himeſf, by 
partaking of the Perfe&ions of bis Nature, whic 

are the greateſt Gift he can communicate to us. 
Heres, {auth our Saviour, « my Father Glorified , 
that ye bear much fruit, Fobn 15. $. wires Þ i 
TuSy 5 aGenyuwurc iegfior dasdldy aegoter, faith the 
aforenamed Philoſopher, 5. e. he onely knows 
how to: honour God who preſents himſelf « Sa- 
crifice to him, carves his own Soul into a divine 
Image, and compoſes his Mind into a Temple for 
the Entertainment of God, and the Reception of 
the divine Light and Glory. *Tis then therefore 
that we beſt bonowr-God, when by the Practice 
of true Godlineſs we conform our Wills aud Af- 
feftions to him ; and derive into our ſelves bis 
Nature and Perfections; .and ſhould you ere& to 
him a Temple more magnificent than Solomen's, 
and load its Altars with Hecatombs of Sacrifices, 
and make it perpetually ring with Pſalms and 
reſounding Choirs of- Halilujabs, 1t would not be 
comparably ſo griat an Honour to him, as to 
convert your own Souls into living Temples, and 
make them the Habitations of his Glory and Per- 
fetions. For he values no Sacrifices like that of 
an obedient Will, delights in no Choir like thit of 
pure and heavenly Sotions, nor hath he in = 
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his Creation an Enſign of Honour ſo truly worthy 
ol er pots bi Tome an ſhines hc 
2  reflets mage, an 

his own Glory upon him. Wherefore fince 'tis 
by'the Praftice of moral Goodneſs that we re- 
cerve God, and copy his Nature into-our own, it 


15-N0 Wo ſhould make it the proncipe! Part 
our For how cats it be otherwiſe ex- 
peed but. that he ſhould exact that chiefly of us, 


which mf conduces to his own glory. Since then 
nothing we camdo can conduce to his Glory: but 
only our receiving Benefits from him, and fance 
we receive from him can ſo much con- 
to it as-Qur ain 721 (h and fince we 
can no etberwiſe receive himſelf but by prattiſing 
that Goodneſs which is the Perte&ion of his Na- 
ture, we muſt bereby doubtleſs render him the 
greateſt Honour and Glory. oy 
II. God hath made moral Goodneſs the . prin- 
cipal Part of our Duty, becauſe 'tis by this that 
we do' moſt; truly imitate him- . For ſo you find 
MN 2oIPIUYs that where-ever - God is propoſed to 
us for a Pattern of Action, it 1s: by ſome AR or 
her of Adorality that we are required to tren- 
= and amitare him. So 1 Pet. 1,16. Be ye 
boly, for I am boly; and Luks 6, 36. Be ye merciful 
as Jour Father «s merciful ; and Matth.s.48. Be you 
perfett as your Father in Heaven « perfett. And 
indeed 'cis only in Moral Goodneſs thay God can 
be the Pattern af our Imitation ; as for thoſe Per- 
fetions of his which for Diſtin&ion-ſake we call 
Nataral, viz, his Omniſcience and Omnipreſence, 
Qu;porence and Eternity, they are all beyond the 
Sphere of our Imation, and therefore were never 


propor 
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propoſed to us as the Copies of our Aion. Bat” 
25 for his moral PerfeQtions, vit.: his Goodneſs, and 
Righteouſneſs, and Purity, and: Mercy, they are 
che Fundamental Rates and Standard: of all moral 
Action. For the Nature of God, as it is inft- 
mitely good and righteoxs, is the eternal Fountain 
whence all the Laws of Morality arederived; and 
all a moral quem __ he -attr>Jor 
rational Creation, are only C—_ — 

ons of the mora] Perfe&ions. of his own Nature. 
For the Holineſs of God, which comprehends all 
his moral Perfe&ions, confiſts in that eſſential 
ReSiude of Nature, whereby he always chooſes 
and s#s conformably to the Dicates of his'own 
infallible Reaſon ; and 'tis to this Rectitude of 
c and a#ing that all his moral Laws do ob+ 
lige us. - For moral Laws are only the Di#ates of 
Right Reaſon, preſcribing us what to do, and what 
toawoid; fo that in our Compliance with them, 
we follow the Rule of God's own Will and A&i- 
ons, and thereby imitate the eternal Re&itude of 
bs Nature. For though in thoſe different States 
and Relations of God and Creature, right Resſon 
cannot be ſuppoſed to oblige him and av to all the 
lame particular Choices and Adions, yet it obli- 
pes us both to adt reaſonably in our reſpeRtive 
States and Relations ; it obliges God to a rea- 
ſenably and as it becomes the State and Relation 
of a God and Creature: and it obliges as to at 
reaſonably and as it becomes the State and Relati- 
on. of men and Creatures, And as for God, He is 
invariably inclined to do all that right Reaſon ob- 
liges him to, by the eſſential Refitude of his own 
Nature; and herein confiſts all his moral Perfe#i- 
on, 
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on, Which is nothing elſe but the immutable In- 
Clination of his Nature to do whatever is juſt and 
good and reaſonable. So that while we live aC- 
cxrhogts the DiFates of Reaſon, or, which is the 
ſame thing, the eternal Laws of Morality, we 
frace and zmitate the moral Perfe&tions of God; 
and 1n owr Place and Station, live at the ſame 
Rate and by the ſame Rule, that He. doth in bi. 


We do what Gad himſelf would do, if he were. 


in our Place, and what the Son of God did do 
when he was 4n. our Nature ; and there is 'no 6- 
ther Difference between his Life and owrs, but 
what neceſlarily ariſes out of our different States 
and Relations. Since therefore Moral Goodneſs 
15 an Imation of God, 'tis no wonder that' he fo 
much prefers ic before all other matter of Duty. 
For he muſt needs be ſuppoſed to love that above 
all ehings, which 1s the true Copy and Image of. 
thoſe Perfefions of his Nature; for the ke of 


which he loves Himſelf above all. Far he loves 
himſelf not merely becauſe he is Hanſelf, but be- 
cauſe he 1s 1n all reſpe&s . morally Good, and his: 
Will and*Power. are pzrte&ly compliant wich the: 


1nfallible Dictates of his own Reaſon ; and hence a- 
riſes his infinite Complacency in himſelf, that there 
1s nothing in him, bur what his own Reaſon per- 
fetly approves, no Inclinstion 10 his Will or Na- 
tare but what 1s exactly agreeable co the. faireſt 
Ideas of his owa Mind. Aad fince | 1s for his 
own Goodneſ5-ſake that he loves himſelf as he doth, 
we may be ſure that thzre is nothing without him 
can be ſo dear to him, as chat in us which is the 
Image of his Goodnels. Every lik, we lay, loves 
ts like, and tbe righteous Lord, laith the Femail, 
ovet 
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hoveth Righteouſneſs, Pſalm 11.7. 4, e. being ri 
teous hel; he loves Ri geeegncy in ng ref 
an invincible ſympathy of Nature. His. greet 

Heaven and Delight isin his own moſt righteous 
Nature, and ext to that in righteous Souls that 
imitate and reſemble him. Yunis wtnggs Haw 
uxebTver 6 oy vn bye: CSF 
more gra Habitation upon Earth than in a 
and So Mind ; ivnnfueir I Cepreis Mages 
nov Tao 3a, 1aith Apollo that Mimick of 
God, by his Pythian Oracle, 4. e. Irejoyce as much 
in piows Souls as in my own Heaven, Which is 
much what the ſame with that gracious Declara- 
tion that God himſelf makes by the Prophet L 
ſaiab 57.15. Thus ſaith the bigh and lofty One 
that inbabiteth eternity, whoſe Name « Holy, I 
dwell in the high and holy place; with him alſo that 
# of 4 contrite and bumble Spirit, to revive the fdi- 
rit of the humble, and to revive the heart of the cow- 
trite ones, Since therefore moral Duties are all 
but ſo many Copies and Exemplifications of God's 
Nature, this is a ſufficient: Reaſon why he ſhould 
prefer chem before all 'the Poſitives of 'Relt 


Boa ict, Lib 1 | 

III. God principally requires moral Goodneſs, 
becauſe 'cis by the Practice of - this that we ad- 
Vance to eur. own natural Happineſs. For the n«- 
tural Happineſs of reaſonable Creatures, confiſts 
in being entirely governed by right Reaſon ; 5.e, 
in having our md: pertely informed what it 1s 
that right Reaſon: requires of us, and our Wills 
and  Affe&ions reduced to. an entire Conformity 
thereunto. And this. is the Perfe#ion of moral 
Goodneſs, which confifts in behaving our ſelves 


towards 


towards God and owr ſelves and all the World as 
ighe Reaſon adviſes, or as it becomes rational 
-reatures placed in our Circumſtances and Rela- 
| Hons. And when by practiling all cher true Piery 
and doo which bore nag a6 we 
| are Coy accompl 1 in our vioar to» 
i wards God, Rey (a guts all che World, fo as 
ll - to render to each without any Reſerve or Relu- 


what is fit and dve in the Judgmene of right 
4 zlon, aged arrived to gn of Soate 
that a reaſonable Nature can aſpire to. Tis true, 


in ths Life we cannot be-perfet#ly happy; and 
that not only becauſe we hve in wretched Bodies 
that are continually liable to Pain and Sickneſs, 

| but alſo becauſe we ate imperfet owr ſelves, and 
[| ' have none to converſe with but wmperfet# Crea- 


tures. But were we once ſtripe of theſe natural 
and more! Imperfettions, whereſoever we lived 
we ſhould-neceſarily be happy. Were I to live 
108 all alone, without this painfal Body, I ſhould ne- 
WW. celarily be in a great meaſure beppy while I fol 

t lowed righe reaſon, though I lived in the darkef 


\il — God, and while I did ſo, my mind 
| would be: always reviſh'd with" bis Beauty -and 
10 Pertetions; there I ſhould moſt rdewrly love hitny, 
vil. and while I did fo, 1 ſhould {ymparbize andſhare 
1H with him in his Happinefs; rbere I ſhould ſtill 
| adore and praiſe him, and white I did (o, I ſhould 
| fcel my ſelf continually nd to him, and 
| wrap d  1nto a real Injoyment' of him ; "theve 1 
11141 ſhould be imirating his Perfedtions, arid while I 
| did lo, I ſhould enjoy an wnſpeahable Self-ſatiſ- 

| | W_ faHion, perceiving how every momenc I grew a 
| more 
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Nook of the Creation. . For-rbere 1 ſhould fill 
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more Divine and God. like Creature; there Lſheuld 
inticely reſign up my elf to his heavenly Fil and 
Di/poſel, and while I did fo, I ſhould be perpety- 
ally ex»/ting under a joyous Aﬀfurance of his Love 
and Favour ; ina word, there I ſhould firmly de- 
pend upon his Truth and Goodneſs, and while I did 
ſo, I ſhould be always rriumphing in a ſure and 
certain Hope of a happy Being for ever. Thus 
were I ſhut up all alone in an wnbodied State, and 
had none but God to converſe with, by behavin 
my ſelf towards 6: asright Reaſon direts me, 
ſhould always enjoy him, and in that Injoyment 
{hould be always Happy: And if while I thus 
behaved niy ſelf towards God, I took care at the 
{ame time to demean my (elf towards my ſelf with 
that exact Prudence and Temperance and Fortitude 
and Humility which right Reaſon. requires, I 
ſhould hereby create another Heaven within me; 
a Heaven of ca/m Thoughts, quiet and uniforms 
Deſires, ſerene and placid AﬀeRions, which would 
be ſo many ever-flowing Springs of Pleaſure, Tran- 
quility and Contentment within me. But.if while 
I thus enjoyed God and my ſelf, by behaving my 
ſelf as right Reaſon dires, I might be admutted 
to live and converſe among pr Spirits, and to 
demean my ſelf towards them with that exa& 
Charity and Fuſtice and Peaceableneſs and Modeſty 
which right reaſon requires, the Wit of man 


could not conceive a true Pleaſure bezond what I 


ſhould now enjoy- For now I ſhould be poſſeſt of 
every thing my utmoſt Wiſbes could propole ; of 
a good God, a God-like, joytul and. contented Soul, 
a peaceable, kind and nghteous Neighbourhood ; 
and ſo all above, within, and without me would be 
2 


F 
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\ perfe? Heaven. And indeed when 1 


a pure and 
have thrown off this Body, and am frip'd into a 


| naked Ghoſt, the only or at [eaſt / the greateſt 


goods my Nature will be capable of enjoying, are 
God, my ſelf, and bleſſed Spirits; and thele are 
no otherwiſe injojable, but only by As of Piery 


and Vertye,. without which there is no good 
thing beyond the Grave that a Soul can taſte or 
reliſh. So that if, when 1 goto ſeek my oi 


in the World of Spirits, God ſhould thus bel] 
me, © O man, now thou arc leaving all theſe [n- 
* joyments of Senſe, conſult wich thy (elf what 
* will do thee good, and thou ſhalr have what 
* ſoever thou wilt ask to carry with thee into 
*« that ſpiritual State; 1 am 'fure the urmoſt I 


. ſhouldcrave would bethis, © Lord give me a heart 


** inflamed with Love, and winged wicth\Duty to 
* thee; that thereby I may but enjoy thee; give 
*f mea {oy and a temperate mind, that therebyl 
* may, but .enjoy wy ſelf z give me a kind, a 
* peaceable, and a righteow Temper, that thereby 
** I may but enjoy the {weet Society of bleſſed Spi- 
© rits; O. give me buc theſe bleſſed: things, and 
* thou haſt crowned all my wiſhes, and to Eter- 
© nity I will never crave any other Favour for my 
* ſelf but only this, that I may continue a pious 
* and a vertuous Soul for ever; for while I con- 
* tinue ſo, 1 am ſure I ſhall enjoy all ſpinual 
** good, and be as happy as H-aven can make me. 


.So that the main Happineſs you ſee of Humane 


Nature confiſts in the Perfe#ion of moral Good- 

neſs; and. it being ſo, it is:.no wender that- the 

good God,who aboveall things defire: the Happi- 

nels of his Creatures, ſhould aboys all things mn 
OY a 
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af of us the Duties of Morality, - He-knows that 
our ſupreme Beatitude is founded -in our Piety and 
Vertue, and-that out of. our free and conſtant 


ſprightly and vivacious Exerciſe of :beſe ariſes all 


our Heaven both here and hereafter; and knowing : 


< 


this, that- render Love which-he-bears %, 0k 
mighty Concern which he: hath for our Welfare 
makes him-thus argent and mwporrunate with us; 
For he regards oyr Duty nofarther'than it t 
our Good, and values each A&'of our. Obedience 
by what 1t contributes to our Heppineſs ; and 'cis 
therefore that he prefers morel Duties above poſe+ 


tive, becauſe they are more eſſential to our eters. 


nal Welfare. - 
IV. Andlaſtly, God princig 
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requires, of us 


moral Coodneſs, becauſe when a 0s. is 
ceasd,thjs 15 to be the eternal Work hg Ee 


of our Natures. For moral: Good. is from ever- 


with Ecernity before ever the Mountains were 


lafing to everlaſting, its Birth was elder than the. 
World, and-its Lite and Duration runs parallel 


brought forth 'ewas founded in the Nature of God, 


and as an inſeparable Beams of his all-compre 
ing Reaſon it ſhine: from one endof the World to 
the other. For as ſoon as ever there was a rational 
Creature '#s being, the Obligations of Morality 
laid hold'on him, before: ever any poſitive Duty, 
was impoſed ; and as long as eves there remain: a 
rational Creature, the Obbgations of Morality 
will abide: on him, when all poſitive Duty. is ex- 
pired, For moral Obligations are not | 
like poſitive ones upon wweble Circumſtances, 
but upon firm and everlaſting Reclooy upon Rea- 
ſons that to all Ecernity ml Gury Nt chem the 


{ame 
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as Ne enki neceflty; For as-long as wears 
x gt bee of an: 1 inflactely perfetÞ Creator, *ewill 
bs as miich our Duty as ris now, to love and adare 
] as long a we are reaſonoble Creatures, owl 
5 much Duty as *cis now, to fubmir our 
alan wr 'our-Reaſon, and as 00g kn 
we'are or toother reaſonable Creatur 
rom eg cup ihey gurtiv gen tobe od 
h e our- Intercou 
q % OI cr otra rc as, no; Will 
can e\With, no: n. abrogate, 1, Cit 
can dif difinriu) orweke v0jd;' but as lo 
Godiis what he #; andwe are what. We are, Im 
muſt. and will oblige us. So that what the Plalmiſh 
ſath of God; Widjerbe, brvly apphed: to moral 
Goodneſs; the. Heawens ſhall” periſh, kwt thou. ſnalh 
remain; they' all ſhall was old Lode : garment, 
ang be folded up and changed, bat thou: ars| the ſame 


F terdlay, to day; ke ever, ang. thy; yeers- ſiall 


ooo Wd end, Bot as long fince'the:: pſravie Parts 
fRehg jors were cancellid and:regee/ea; 
lt of the le rent-in twain, the Tomple 
it te: bried/in = and all ts Altars:rhrows 
doimn'and their" Savrifices aboliſhed; whil the. mo: 
agen "of that* Religion ſtill:ſtand' firm. as; the 
everla ing. Movutttains' about Feru/alem;: ſo. the 
time wil come when the coſrive Partsof Cinifi 
nity it elf muſt-ceaſe, when Faith muſt be { 
ed wp'itn\Nifion, and; Sacramengzs be made woid by 
rei and all the ſtated tumes and: outward 
| es of our Wocdſhip. expire. 1nto/an*ever- 
mips abbarh; Ne ep when all —_—_— of 
is Quite- vaniſhed away ;- Piety. and; Vartuq 
ws keep the-Srege, and be the everlaſtin 


Exercile 
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Exerciſe of our glorified Natures. For -as I 
ſhewed before, all poſitive Duty is inſtituted un 
fubſerviency to moral, and like a Scaffold to; 4 
Houſe is only erected for che Convenience of build- 
ing up this. everlaſting Structure of Morality) 
and when this is once finiſhed, muſt be all caken 
down again as an. unneceflary Incumbrance that 
now _- bides and obſcures ak Beauty, of that 
Heavenly Building that was raiſed on it, | and 
ſhall abide withowe it for ever, td entertain our 
Faculties through all the furure- Ages of our Be- 
mg, and.to be the everlaſting Manſon of our Na- 
cures: Wherefore {ince poſnive. Duties malt all 
ceaſe and expire, and only moral Goodneſs is to 
be our Buſineſs for ever, 'tis no wonder that God, 
who is ſo good a: Mafer,' takes ſo much Care in 
this ſhore Apprentiſhip of our! Life to train us up 
in thac which is co be our Trade for ever. He 
knows it is upon: Piety and/Vertue that we muſt 
le to Eternity, and maintam'our ſelvesin-all our 
Glory and Happineſs; and that if when we come 
mto the inviſible World we-have not this bleſſed 
Trade to: ſabſiff by, we are widone for ever; and 
therefore: our of a tender regard to our Welfare, 
he makes '1t his principe! Care-to irair us up in this 
everlaſting Bu/meſ; of our Natures. 

' Whac then remains but that above all thurigs 
we take careto apply our ſelves to the Practice of 
moral Goodneſs : to contemplates and love and 
adoreand imitate God ;z to depend upon hin and 
refign up our ſelves to; his'diſpoſal and Govern» 
ment; to be ſober and cemperate-in our AﬀeRti- 
ons and Appecites, and: juſt and Charitable and 


modeſt and. peaceable: tqwards :one another, 
F 3 Theſe 
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Theſe are the great things which God requires at 
our hands, oak withour theſe all our Religion 1s 
a fulſome Cheat. '' Tis true the poſitive Parts 
of Religion are our Duty as well as theſe, and 
God by his Sovereign Authority exa#s them at 
our hands; and'unleſs when Jeſus Chriſt hath 
been ſufficiently propoſed to us we do. fincerely 
believe in him, unleſs we ſtnke Covenant with 
him by Bayriſm, and frequently renew that-Co- 
venant in the Lords Supper ; unleſs we diligent- 
ly attend. on the* Publick Aſſemblies of his' Wor- 
thip, and uſe an honeſt Care to avoid Schiſm 
and to perfiſt in-Unity with his true Catholick ' 
Church, thereis no pretence of Morality wil bear 
us out when we appear before his dread Tribunal. 
Bur then we are to. conſider that the proper Uſe 
of all' theſe poſirove Duties is to improve and per- 
fet# us-in moral Goodneſs; and unleſs we uſe 
ther to rh;s Effet we hall render them altoge- 
ther woid and inſignificant. Wherefore as we 
would not loſe: all 'che Fruits of our poſitive 
Duties, 'let us take care to extend them to their 
urmoſt Deſjzn, to 1mprove our Sacrifice to Obe- 
dience, our Sacraments to' Gratitude and Love, 
our Hearing to Prattice, our Praying to De- 
wvotion, and our Faſting to Humility and Repen- 
tance, For if we relt in theſe Duties and go no 
farther, thinking by ſuch ſhort Payments to Com- 
pound with God for all thoſe Debts we owe to 
the erernal Laws of : Morality, we miſerably 
cheat and befool our own Souls,” which notwith- 
ſanding all this Exa&nels: about the' Poſifives of 
Religion are by their own immoraal Aﬀections ſtill 
enſlaved to the Devil; co whom i is much = 
W 
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what our oweward Form of Religion ts, whether 
it be Chriſtian or Heathen or Mahometan, pro- 
vided 1t doth not operate on our minds or give 
any Check to the Current of our depraved Nas 
tures. For whether we bow to Ged or toan 140, 
is all one to the Devil, ſo long ' as our fouls re- 
main Profane and indevout ; whether we'Commu-» 
nicate in the holy Sacrament of Chriſt's Death, 
or in the impure Rights of YVenws and Priapus, is 
indifferent to him ſolong as our Hearts continue 

id and corrupt, ſteaming with uncbaſ# Delires 
and Aﬀections ; whether we Celebrate the Chri- 


 ftian Feſtivals or the bloody Saturnals or Barba- 


rous Bacchanalia 15s no great matter to him, pro- 
vided our Minds be but canker'd with Hrath and 
Malice and Cruelty and Revenge. Theſe are the 
Sinews of. his Government, and the Bands of our 
Allegiance to his Throne 3 and whulſt they ars 

reſerved, he knows his Kingdom is ſafe, and fo 
ong he doth not much regard what our outward 
Religion is. Nay there is nothing can be a higher 
Gratification to_ his Ambition, than to behold 
Himſelf ſerved in Chriſt's own Livery and Wor- 
ſhipd im a Form. of Godlineſs ; by which he hath 
the pleaſure of dividing Empires with - God, and 
raviſhing the better ſhare from him; of beholding 
his hated Creator mock'd with the Shell and Our- 
lide of a Worlhipper, whilſt himlſclF is treated 
with the Kernel and Inſide. For whilſt we con- 
tinue wicked under an outward Form of Religion, 
we do in effect Sacrifice our Bea/# ro God, and our 
ſelves to the Devil; who above all chings loves 
thoſe unnatural Commixtures of Hearer and 
Slanderer, Worſhipper and Deceiver, Communicant 


Z and 
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and Drunkard, Sacrificer and Oppreſſor 3 by which 
we. only exalt and ſublimate [mpiety, which ne. 
yer looks ſo Glorious as when 'tis gilded with 
Faſts and long Prayers. Wherefore as you will 
anſwer it at your eternal Peril, do not cheat and 
ebuſe your ſelves with the Name and Shadow of 
Religion; left when you have /uperſffra#ed your 
Hopes of Happineſs on a rotten Foundation,. it 


ſhould finally miſcarry and fuk underneath you 
znto everlaſting Wretchedneſs and Deſpair. Fr 


--CHAA. II. 


Concerning Relizion ; What it «5, and 
what. things are Neceſſary for the 
founding "and ſecuring its Obliga- 


tions, | 


AVING in the foregoing Chaptet 
briefly diſcourſed' concerning the Na- 
. tre Of Moral Goodneſs, and ſhewn 
that ic is the privcipel Part of Religion, it Will bs 
requiſite 1n the next place to explain what Reli- 
Fjon is, that ſo from thence we may colle& what 
things are neceſſary to the founding and ſecuring 
its Obligations, which will be the Subje& of che 
enſuing Chapters, 
| Religion in the General reſpes God as the 
0bje# and Centre of all its Ats and Offices, For 
upon Suppoſition that there is ſuch a Being as a 
God, and that there are ſuch Beings as reaſon- 
able Creati#ts, Or capable Subjefs of Religion, it 
will neceſſarily follow that there muſt be ſome 
Religion or other to tie and oblige theſe Creatures 
to that God. For by God we mean a Being that 
hath all poſſible Perfe#ion in him, and is the ſu- 
preme Cauſe and Fountain of all other Being and 
Perfe&ton ; and ſuch a Being, we muſt needs ac- 
knowledg doth "not only deere the worthieſt 
As of Religion, that reaſonable Creatures, who 
alone ates capable of underſtanding his Worth, 
Be, F 4 can 


. - 
» Q 
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can render to him, but hath alſo an unalienable 
Right 'to exa&# and require them ; and that not 
os upon the Agcount of his own eſſential De 
ſert or whatever he deſerves he hath a'right to 
demand ) but alſo apon Account of the Right he 
hath to'reaſonable Creatures, who awe their Be- 
ings to him andall their Capacities of ſerving him, 
and ſq cannot diſpoſe of:themſelves without ma- 
nifeſt Injury to him contrary to his Will and Or: 
ders. By reaſonable Creatures we meat Beings 
that are derived from God and are indowed by 

bim with a Capacity of underſtanding. him -and 
themſelves; ang ſuc Creatures" m neceſlanily 
ſtand obliged to render him ſuch Adts ag are ſu- 
fable to, and due Acknowledgments of the Perfe- 
fions of his Nature and their own Dependence 
ppon him ; and this Obligation is that which we 
call Religion. Which word according to Lean 


rims, lib, + Dwvin. Inſtitut. c.28, is derived a rel+ 
r 


gendo, from binding or obliging us to God. So 
that true Religion m the general is the Obligation 
of Reaſonable Creatures tos render ſuch: As of Wor- 

ip to God as are ſutable to the Excellency of bis 
Nature and their Dependence upon him, Which 
Definition includes both the Do&rines and Ds 
fie: of Religion, © For the Do&triries are the Ree: 
ſons by which it obliges us to the Duties ; and as 
there is no Duty in Religion but what derives its 
Tie and Obligation from ſome Nofrine contained 
in 1c, ſo thete is no Doctrine 1n Religion but 
what ties arid obliges us ro ſome Duty that is 
enjoyed in it, When therefore I call Religion 
an Obligaticn, I conclude in that term all thoſe 
Poitripe: of it concerning God, his Nature, on 
*; ACTI; jo 8 bond IP oe. Sf ay be ic 
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his tranſa#ions with his Creatures, which are the 
reaſons by which we ſtand obliged to render all 
as of Worſhip to him. But for the better un- 
derſtanding of the- nature of true Religion, it is 
neceſſary we ſhould diſtinguiſh it into nature! and 
revealed. By natural Religion I mean' the-Obl;- 
gation which natural Reaſon lays upon us to render 
to God all that Warjhip and Obedience, which upon 
the conſidtretion of his Nature and our 

wpon him it diſcovers to be due to bim, For 'God 
having planted in us a rational Faculty, by the 
due woe of -which we ars naturally led into 
the belief of his Being, the ſenſe of his Perfe#;- 
ons and the acknowledgment of his Providence 
he expedts we ſhould follow it as the Guide and 
Dire&gry of our lives and actions; and whatſo- 
ſoever this Faculry doth naturally and in its due ex- 
erciſe dictate to us, is as much the woice of God as 


any revelatiow. For whatever it on apr 


it muſt dictate by bx direftion whois the Author 
of its Nature, and who having framed it to ſpeak 
ſuch a ſpnſe and pronounce ſuch a judgment of 
things, hath thereby put b;s word into its mouth, 
and doth himſelf ſpeak through it as through a 
ſtanding Oracle which he hath ere&ed in our 
breaſts on purpoſe to convey and deliver his own 
Mind and Will to us. So that whatſoever natural 
Reaſon rightly exerciſed teaches us concerni 

God and our Duty towards him, 1s true Religion, 
and doth as effecually bind and oblige us to him 
as 1f it had been immediately revealed by him, 
k teaches us that God is infinitely wiſe and juſt 
and powerful and good; that he 1s the Fountam 
of qur Beings, «the di/poſer of our Aﬀairs, _ 


, 


——  —— —— c—__ 
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the Arbitrator of our Fate both here and here- 
after; and by theſe Dodrines1t obliges us to ad- 
mere and «doe him, to fear and love him, to 
and obey bien And this is natural Religion, whi 
conkiltsof ſuch DoRrines as nacural Reaſonteachs 
ys ing. God and his Natzre and Provi- 
dence, aQ 


of {ach Dates as it infers from thoſe 
and inferces by them ; and all che Do- 


; Arines of this Religion upon which it Founds it 


Duties, being eternal werities, as they muſt necel- 
ſarily be, being all-deduced from the immutable 
Nacures of God and things, all'the Daries of it 
mult be morally, that is eternally good and reaſon- 
able, becauſe thoſe Doerines are the eternal Rex 
ſons yon which they are founded and by which 
they oblige. So that whatſoever is a Duty, of »- 
tral Religion muſt oblige for ever, becauſe i 

by an erernal Reaſon, and ſo can never 
be di/penſed with or abrogated till the Natures of 
things are cancel'd and rever/ed,and eternal Truths 
are converted into Lies, 

ſhort therefore, nature! Religion hath on! 

natural Reaſon for its rule and mwedſure, whi 
from the Nature of God and things deduces all 
thoſe ererngl Reaſons by which ic diftingwiſhes our 
Actions into boneft and diſhoneſt, decorome and fil- 
thy, good and evil, neceſſary and ſinful. For it doth 
not meke them good or evil by judging them fo, 
bur. if it judgeth crwly, ir judges of them as it 
frndi.them 5 and unlels it finds them good or evil 
* themſelves upon ſons eternal Reaſon for or 
againſt chem, its judgment is falſe rnd erroneoes. 
$0 that the objecFive goodneſs or evil that is in the 


actions themſelves 15 the meaſure of our Natural 


Reaſon, 
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Reaſon, but our natural Reaſon judging truly con- 
cerning them is the meaſure of our choice or re- 
fuſal of them z for be our ation never ſo goot 
or evil in it ſelf, unle(ls we have ſome erernal Rea- 
ſon for or againſt it, we cannot judy it ſo; and 
unleſs we judg it ſo, we cannot reafonably chooſe 
or refuſe it; butas ſoon as ever we have judged 
and pronounced x good or evil od an erernal 


Reaſon, we ſtand obliged by that Jadgment to do 
or forbear it. So that right Reaſon pronouncin 
ſuch a&ions good and ſuch evil, 1s the Law 0 
Nature, and choſe eternal Reaſons upon which 
it ſo pronounces them are the Creed*hf Nature 
both which together make natural Religion. And 
by thu Religion was the World Governed, at leaſt 
the greateſt part of it, for ſome thouſands of 
Years; till by Jong and ſad Experience it was” 
d too weak to corre the errours .of mens 
Minds, and reftrain the wild extravagancies of 
their Fills and Afﬀetions; and then God out 
of his great pity to loft and degenerate Mankind, 
vouchlafed 'to us the glorious Light of Fevealed 
Religion, which in the largeſt acceptation of it 
includes all atura! Religion, as well the credewda 
as #gends, the Dodrines as the Duties of it » both 
which are contained in that Revelation of his Will 
which God hath made to the World, co which it 
hath ſuperadded ſundry Do&rines and Duties of 
ſupernatural Religion. aw mw | 
But /#ri#ly ſpeaking, revealed Religion as 1t 15 
diſtinguiſhed Gem natural, conſiſts of ſuch Do- | 
Arines and Duties as are knowable and diſcover- 7 
able only by Revelation ; as are not to be deduced | 
and inferred by reaſoning and Diſcourſe from any 
| | neceſlary { 
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neceſſary or natural Principles,but wholly depend 
upon the a: and good Will of God. And 
where things engines upon God's Will, and 
their Being or not Being lies wholly in his free 
diſpoſal, it is impoſlible that our natural Reaſon 
ſhould ever arrive at the knowledg of them with- 
out ſome Revelation of his Will concerning them. 
For in ſuch matters as theſe where the Will of 
God is abſolutely free, Roaſon without Revelz- 
tion hath neither neceſary nor probable Cauſes and 
Principles toargue from, and therefore can make 
_ certain Conc ons or ſo _—_ pn 
es cqngerning them, butmult n rily re- 
main alcogether in the dark till ſuch time as God 
hath revealed co 1t which way his Will is deter- 
mined; and of ſuch matters as theſe conſiſts al 
revealed Religion fri#ly fo called. For though 
God hath made ſundry Revelations of his Will, 
yet the ſubje matter of them was ior the Main 
always the ſame, wiz..the Do&rine of the Media 
tion of Jeſus Chriſt, and the Duties that are ſubſe- 
pou thereunto, which from that Promiſe which 
made to Adam upon his Fall, the ſeed 4 the 

pro- 


Woman ſhall break the Serpents head, to the laſt pre 
i to of the Goſpel, hath.been the great Theme 
of all divine Revelation, For whar elſe was that 
Revelation which God made to Abraham, in thy 
wa ſhall all the Nations of the Earth be _ 
t only the dawning of the Golpel ? which 1s 
nothing but glad tidings of the Mediator, What 
was the Law of Moſes but only the ſame Golpel 
ſhining through -a Cloud of Types and /ymbolical 
Repreſentations; and what are all the ſucceeding 


* Propbeſies of the Old Teſtamzat but only the ſams 


Goſpel 
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Goſpel ſtill ſhining clearer and clearer till! at laſt 
it broke forth in its Meridien brightneſs? And 
were this a proper place, I think I could cafily 
demonſtrate that from Adam to- Moſes, from 
Moſes to the Prophets, from the Prophers to Feſus 
Cbrift, the main Scope and Deſign of all Divine 
Revelation, hath been the gradual Diſcovery of 
this-great Myſtery of the Mediation. So that re- 
vealed Religion was for the-matter of it always 
the ſame, though it was not always revealed with 
the ſame Per/picuity, ' but clear'd\up by degrees 
from an obſcure Twilight to a perfet Day. 
Wherefore Chriſtianity which in ſtn&neſs is no- 
thing but the Do&rine of the Mediation together 
with its appendant Duties, ought not to be look'd 
on as a new Religion of 1609. years Date, forin 
reality 'tis as ancient as the Fall, and was, then 
Preached to Adam 1n that dark and Myſterious 
Promiſe; after which it was a little more clearly 
repeated, though very obſcurely fil, in God's 
Covenant with Abrabam ; and again, after that 
t was much more amply revealed in the Types and 
Figures of the Law of Moſes, which _ like paint- 
Glaſs in a Window did under their Pompous 
Shew ſtill 4arken and obſcure the _C—_— 
within them, which were nothing but the Do- 
&rines and Laws of the Chriſtian Religion. So 
that Fudaiſm was only Chriſtianity vail'd, and' 
Chnitianity is only Judaiſm revealed. | 
Thus the «Relig:on of the Mediator, you ſee, 
was the principal __ of all divine Revelation; 
and this without Revelation natural Reaſon could 
never have diſcovered, becauſe the whole of it 
depended upon the free will of God. 'For _ 
ener 
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ther be wauld admit of apy Mediator or no; 
whether he. would admit his own Son to: be our 
Mediator or no; whether he would depoſit fuch 
ineſtumable Bleſlings for us or nv in the hands m_— 
our Mediator, was unirely lefrto his free Deter 
mination ;_ and there was no neceſſary caule cube 
within or without him, no- nor any 
neither, that humane Reaſon could ever have bf 
covered, that could incline or determine hum one 
way. or t ather, - So that till fuch.time that he re- 
vealed his. Will to-us, we were lefc utrerly in the 
—_ asta this matter, and badnomannerof my 
% to angus from, or ſo much as to 
Yo 15 itiedly the revealed eligion 
R * Fong in, oppolition to: the matmral, But 
oy a X ethee with revealed Religion God hath 
a ſecond Edition of natural, which was 
FL on Te 
wr gence an 
and ings "h Japh not only revealed them toge 
hp, fun ated them. into-one; Ro 
nas. Pk Pm —_ and conſtituted by this 
my Canjunition of natural with revealed, may 
defined,,., It s the Obligation of Rational 
alba ra, nendin ſuch atts of Worſhip: to God 
through Feſws. Chriſk as be bimſelf bath oo firared, 
as, are: in'thar own Natures [mable' to bis Ex- 
cellencies and thein dependence upen' bim, Where 
| by a&s of Weſt, I da:not mean fuch'only: as arg 
inamediately diretted to'and terminated wpon God, 
as all thole are, which- are- contained iniche! firſt 
Table of the;Decalogue ;. bur all choſe acts m ge- 
nerel which God hath: commanded, which being 
pertarmed upana; Reigiow' account, that is, out 


of 


—_— a A &*& .om 6 
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of Homage and Obedience to God's Will andiAu- 


thority, are as iruly and properly ats of Worttp 
WW to him as Prayer or Praiſe or Adjuration. 
) 


| And now-having given this ſhore account of 
the nature of Religion,it will from henco be eafie 


; | io collet what Principles aro necetfary to the = 


funding and ſecuring ts Obligations; for 


| Firſt, God being the great Obje# of all Reli 
, 8 gion, it muſt be abſolutely neceſfary in order to 
- being truly Religious that we believe that 
God x, 


Secondly, Religion being an Obligation of us 
to God; that this Obligation may take effe&t 
upon us, it 15 neceſſary we ſhould believe that he 
concerns himſelf about us, and conſequently that 
he governs the World by his Providence. 
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Thirdly, Religion obliging us to render all due 
Ats of Worſhip to him, to inforce this Obligation 
n, us, .it 15 neceſſary we ſhould believe that he 
Kim certainly reward us if we render thoſe adts to 
him, and as certainly puniſh us if we do ne. 


Fourthly, Theſe as of Worſhip-which Reli- 


the Excellency of God's Nature, to enable us to 
fulfil this Obligation it 15 neceſlary- 
right Apprebenſions of the Nature of God, 


Fift bly, Religion obliging usto render all theſe 


- 
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10n _ us to, being ſuch as are ſaitable to 


Acts of Worſhip to God iz and through Jeſus 
Chriſt 
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Chrift, to our performing this it 15 nece we 
ſhould believe in his Mediation. wy 


Theſe are the great Principles in which all the 
Obligations of Religion are fownded ; and there- 
fore in order. tothe through fixing thoſe Oblige- 
- tions upon; mens Minds, it will be neceſſary before 
we proceed to the particular Duties which Reli- 

10n —_ usto, to diſcourſe of theſe Principles 
ditinaly, - 


CHAP. III. 


Of the neceſſity of believing that God 
is, in order to Mens being truly Re- 
ligious. 


E that cometh unto Ged, (aith the Apoſtle, 
muſt believe that God #s, Heb.1 1.6. where 
by coming to God s meant Forſhipping 

him, that 1s, expreſling our Yeneration of, and 
Aﬀetion to him, by outward and viſible Signs 
and Aions ; and unleſs our outward Actions in 
Religion proceed from an *nward Veneration of, 
and Aﬀection to him, they are not Worſhip bur 
Mockery ; but how is it poſſible a man ſhould in- 
wardly wenerate God, when he believes there 1s 
wo ſuch Being in the World ? For how real fo- 
ever any thing may be in it ſelf, if we believe 1t 
& not, 1t 15 to usas if ic were not; and therefore 
tho God doth ſo neceſſarily exiſt, as that he can- 
not but be, the very Notion of him implying an 
infinite diſtance from net being ; yet while we be- 
lieve he x not, our Thoughts can be no more con» 
cern'd about him, than about purchaſing an In- 
heritance in Uropia. So that this Propoſition that 
God #, is the prime Fundamental of all Religion, 
and if this be removed, Religion muſt (ink, and all 
ts Sacred Obligations fly im under. Bu this 1s 
lo ſelf-evident thac ic ww be. very impertinenc 

co 
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to inſiſt upon the Proof of it. All that I ſhall do 
therefore in purſuance of this Argument ſhall be 
to endeavour to eſtabliſh the Belief of this fimda- 
mental Truth upon which all Religion depends; 
and that Firſt, by inquiring into, and removing 
the Cauſes of mens” Infidelity in this matter z Se- 
condly, by repreſenting the Folly and Unres- 
ſonableneſs of ie, For as for the Proofs and Evi 
dences of God's Being, I ſhall reſerve them nll 1 
come to diſcourſe of his Providence, where I 
think there is enough ſaid to ſatisfie any Man that 
15 not deſperately hardned againſt all Conviaton, 


——— 
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SECT. I. 
Of the Caules of Atheiſm ; _ the great 


Abſurdity and Unreaſonablcneſs of them. 


(R——_ how loudly the Voice of Nature, 
the Confent of Nations, and the beautiful 
Strutture and Contrivance of things do proclaim 
the Being of God, one would think it impoſlible 
there ſhould be any ſuch Monſter as an Atheif 
among rea/onable Beings ; and indeed it hath been 
warmly diſputed among the Learned whether there 
be any ſuch or no? A Queſtion, which thele later 
Ages have determined in the Affirmative, by an 
Induttion of too many woful Inſtances. But 
doubtleſs had men 1mpartially attended to the 
Dittates of Reaſon, and not delivered themſelves 
up to the infatuation of their L»ſts, and the 1n- 

. Veteerats 
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veterate Prejudice of 'a corrupt Imagination, it 
would have been impoſlible for ſo many groſs Ab- 
{wdities as Atheiſin implies, to have entred into 
cheir minds; but when once mens Wis and Af- 
feftions have eſpouſed a' Propoſition, they wall 
make one ſhiftor other, be it never ſo abſurd, to 
impoſe it on their Under/ſtandings; and con- 
hdering how many Cas/es there are leading men 
to Atheiſm who are prediſpoſed thereunto, 1 can- 
not think an Atheiſt to be ſo great a Wonder. For 
ſo long as mens Underſtandings are led by their 
Wills, and their Wills are byaſed with inclinations 
to Impiety, they can hardly forbear wiſhing there 
wereno God ; and then from wiſhing there were 
none, to believing there # none, will be a very ſhorc 
and eatie Tranfition. Since therefore their A- 
theiſm proceeds not ſo much from the Defe& of 
their Reaſon as from the fault of their Wills, per- 
haps the moſt effeAual way to cure it, is rather 
to deteF and remove thoſe faulty Cauſes in their 
Wills, than to attempt upon their Reaſon with the 
Proofs and Demonſtrations of a Deity. And ac> 
cor ingly you ſee that when God had once eretted 
this goodly Theatre of Beings, and imprinted on it 
ſo many glorious CharaFers of his own Power, 
and Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, tho from time to time 
he hath wrought innumerable Miracles, to reduce 
men from Superſtition, Idolatry and Wickedneſs, 
yr _—_ byes one to _ om from 

thei[m. indeed to what purpoſe” ſhould 
he ? it being highly improbable that they who will 
not be convinced of the Being of God by this 


fanding Miracle, the World, in-which there aro ſo 
many ample Dn of his Being, wy 
| 2 
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be convinc'd of it by any other 'Miracles ; for: 
other Miracles are only the Diſorders and Thter- 
ruptions of Nature; and certainly' the regular 
Courſe and ſtanding Order of Nature, - is a much 
more glorious Evidence. of God's Wiſdom. and 
Power, than the moſt miraculous Interruprions and 
Diſorders of it. And therefore if men will be 
Atheiſts notwithſtanding God-hath imprinted ſo 
many Proofs of his Being on this viſible Creation, 
*ris plain it is not their Reaſon: but their #5 chat 
make them fo; and if ſo, to what purpoſe 1s it to 
urge their Reaſon with the Arguments of God's 
Being ? ſince if they will not liten to thoſe that 
are round about them, and are every where to 
be found in this great Volume of Nature, it is 
highly improbable that even Miracles themſelves, 
which are God's peculiar Arguments ( and are 
therefore called the Demonſtrations of bis Spirit ) 
ſhould ever be able to perlwade them. Where 
fare to put a ſtop to this Peſtilential Dilcale, 
which 1n theſe later Ages bath been ſo fatal 
propagated among all Degrees.and Orders of 
men, [ conceive the moſt proper way is to diſcs 
ver and remove thoſe faults in their Wills which 
have ſuch a malevolent Influence on their Under- 
ſtandings ; and the principal ones may be reduced 
to theſe nine Heads ; four) 


I. A peryerſe Oppoſition of Will to the Wall 
and Nature of God. "P 
bh w-_ Superſtitious M:/apprebenſiens - concerning 
IH. Precipitant Raſomeſs in preſcribing to, and 


prejudging the Divine Providence; - '- ; 
ye IV. Van 
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TV. Vain Aﬀeation of Singularity in Opi: 


nion. | 
« V. Cuſtom of Drolling on, and Ridiculing the 
moſt ſerious things. - {019061 

«VE Taking up our Religion, or Opinions in 
Religion, without 'Examination. h 
"VIE" Meaſuring the Truth or Falſhood of Re- 
gots by the: Price of ſuch as make high Pre- 
tents tout '- -- 

-VIIE - Placing Religion in the little Opinions 
that conſtitute the Sefs and Parties we are en- 
gaged 1n. q 
IX. 'Profane-and careleſs Negle# of 'Publick 
Worſhip, — R 


' , One great cauſe of Atheiſm is the perverſe 

ſition of mens Wills to the: Will and Narnre 

of God. ' For the natural Notion which-men have 
of God 1s, thathe 15 a. moſt pure 'and holy Being, 
infinitely removed by 'the Perfe&tion of his Na- 
ture from all'Þnclimations that are: contrary to the 
Dictates of #i7h#' Reaſon. And accordingly in 
- ormroraeroet which he hath _ of 
is Will, they- find hum exprefling 'an high De- 

teftation- of all -1mmorality and Witkednels, and 
commanding'them to abſtain from it under the 
moſt'dreadfal Penalties, which they know he 
hath both Right and Power to inflitt when he 
pleaſes. Notwithſtanding which,preſuming on his 
Goodneſs and a future Repentanice,'they ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be rempred and [educed into wickednels; 
the 'pleaſure' of which rolls them' on from one 
wickedneſs to another, till their Wills are capti- 
vated by Cuſtom to inveterate Habits of — 

@ 3 
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So that zow their Senſe of God, and of his/ Al. 
mighty Diſpleaſure being no longer able to meſfer 
the ſtubbornneſs of their Wills,: only ſerves to 
fret and diffurb them, to raiſe Terrors and Anxiv 
ties 1n their Conſciences, and: therewithal to im- 
bitter the pleaſure of their $in. For ſo long @s 
this Sepſe remains alive in their Boſams, they can 
never hope to ſig quieth for it; and it being | 
they Live no other remedy but either to part wit 
that. or. their Sivs. . For while they. retain: their 
Sins, the Belief. of a God will grow'an intolerable 
Vexation to them 5 unleſs by ſoppif icating their 
Belief, wich falſe Notions of. Religion 'they can 
temper it into an amicable compliance with t 
Lufts. And this is uſually the Artifice of the 4ul- 
ler ſort. of People whoſe Underſtandings aremore 
aſily myo on, Vit to intermingle with theu 
Belief of a God {uch Notions of Religion as may 
render it favaureble and propitiows: to their Luſts 
And hence I doubt not ſprang malt of thoſe wich 
84 Dqctrines which from timexo time have been 
foifted into Chriſtiamty, from. the Defire which 
en. haye to grcommidate tha.differgnce berween 
their Canlciencm and.choir. wicked-Wulls, and r6 
cancile their najural. /ev/e af-GGad'to their Sins 
But alas, theſe Artifices are all ſo «him and tron/pe: 
rept, that *tis'a hard matter for men of Wu to 
1peſe them on, their Underſtandings ; and tho 
they, have an £qual Good will rothefe wicked Dor 
fringes with the duller ſort.of Snners, yet their 
Reaſon is-too ſharp-{ighted ta be-cboug'd and der 
gerved by them. And therefore uſually they go 
gnother way to work,and being ſenhible that they 
gan never cnjoy their fins m quiet, While they are 
aw 
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awed with the Senſe and Belief of a Deity, and 


{ yet obſtinately reſolved that they will enjoy them, 


they have no other Expedient but to muſter up all 
their Wit and Reaſon to diſpute the belief of a 
God out of their Minds ; and being {fly reſolved 
to perhiſt in their wickedneſs, they are obliged by 
their own Intereſt to with there were no God to 
obſerve and puniſh them. And then facils credunt 
volunt, they ealily believe what they would 

ve, and the ſendereſ# probability will ſway 
their Underſtanding to vote on the fide of their 


Intereſf and Aﬀettions. So that when men are re- 


ſolved to be wicked, Atheiſm is their Intereſt and 


Refuge, to which they are many times forced to 
fly in their own Defence, to avoid the Clamors 
and Perſecutions of their Conſciences. Had theſo 
men lived in thoſe Good Pagan days wherein they 
might have rioted with Devotion, Sacrificed to 
the gods in drunken Bowls, and Worſhip'd in the 
Arms of a Scrumpet, no men would have been 
more religious than they ; and could they now but 
Compound the matter ſo as that God ſhould lac 
them alone to enjoy their Luſfs, there is no doubt 
but they would be well enough content to let bim 
alone to enjoy his Being. Bur becauſe their lenſe 
of him frets and galls them, they firſt grow im- 
patient under it, and then fer their Wits at Work 
to raiſe Obje&ions againſt it, and either to laugh 
or diſpute 1t out of their Minds. And accordingly 
Plato makes mention of a ſort of Atheiſts ois «dy 
orh T5 NE, Th Sud Venue fivai mdymre, dxogrnal T4 1 þb- 
voy x; Aunty aggoMmownl, Winkle T4 ioyupead th Wa 
Noe Zum man; who in conſequence of their 
Opinion that all things are void of Gods, have 

G 4 plunged 
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plunged themſelves into intemperance of Plea: 
ſures and Pains, being otherwiſe perſons of great 
Memories and quick Underſtandings, DeLeg-L; 
Io. But alas, how unreaſonable is it in a matrcer 
of ſuch vaſt importance for men to believe by their 
Intereſ# and Aﬀedtions ! 'tis true, could men put 
out the Sun with winking, or extinguiſh the Nas 
ture of things by an abſtinate disbelief of them, it 
would be very juſtifable for thole men to heheve 
there is no God whole Intereſt 1t is: that there 
ſvould be none. Bur alas, the Natures of things 
are unalterable, and will be what they are whatlo- 
ever our Opinion 15 about them. - If there be a God, 
there will be one, whether we chink fit to believe 
itor no; aud/tho when the Intereſt of our Luſts 
requires it, we may poflibly di/pute our ſelves out 
of the Belief of his Beivg, yer he is not to be di- 


ſputed out of his Being, We may indeed ſecure 


our ſelves from the Dread of his Vengeance by 
diſputing our ſelves into a debelief of him, but 
we can never ſecure our ſelves by it from the dan 
ger of his Vengeance. And what a ſenſle(s thing 
is it for a manto ſhut his eyes againſt an unavoid- 
able danger, merely for fear hey re frightned by 
it; and when he might ſhun Gad's Vengeance by 
dreading it, inſtead thereof to ſhun the dread of 
it 2 What schis but to ſer his Reaſon at work to 
rock his Conſcience aſleep,that ſo he may deſtroy 
himſelf without fear or diſturbance. 
IE. Another great cauſe of Atheiſm is ſuper- 
ſtitious Mi/apprebenſions concetning God 5 whica 
though they are lodged in the Adind; yet are moit 
commonly exhaled _ the Aﬀettions, that, like 
impure Bogs do generally breath up all choſe Me- 
h teors 
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1- 
ons; Which be they never ({o';rregu/ar, our own 
ſelf-love will-be aprto. celebrate for Perfetions. 
And then whatſoever , we'elteem a PerfeRtion in 
our ſelves,, we naturally:attribiite to God, who is 
the Source and Standard of all Perfetion; and 


| thole Aﬀections of our. own Nature which we 


moſt injurieully attribute:ro-God, we love or hate 
in bi according as we love or hate them/3n other 
men. \ Thus the fond and:+mdaigent, who are apt 
to doat «upon Others without.reaſon, 'arid'to bug 
even their |Vices and: /Deformnuties, are 'prone to 
attribute. the own temper:to- God, and 'to-look 
upon him as a Being that is infinitely indulgent to 


* tholewhom without any reaſon he hath choſen for 
his Favourites. And becaule he who''1s fond of 


others, loves others ſhotld be fond of bim;; tobe 
ſure he will love his fond God too, and be far 
mare devoutly -affe&ted towards this [dol. of his 
own temper, than to the true God himſelf cloath- 
ed in all the native Glory of his own Atrriburtes. 
But on the contrary, x 4a who are fern -and 
previſp and implacable can by no means indure 
their own temper 1n others; and therefore 'tis no 
wonder if they hate it in Ged to whom they. are 


| wont injurioully to attribute 16, For how is. it 


ply tor them to affe&# a Divinity whom they 
ave pictured in their own Minds with ſuch a 
fern and terrible AlpeRt, with an Imperions Self- 
will that bears down all things before: it by irre- 
ſiftible Might without any Reſpe& to Right or 
Wrong, with bloody hands and a Vengeful _ 
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and a teſt, peeviſh and wnaccoumtable Nature that 
loves and bates without any reaſon, and 1s my 
or diſplesſed as the tey takes it. And having 
ſetup ſuch a grim Idol of God in their Minds as 
they can by no means afte&, they ſecretly wiſh 
there were no ſuch E which is che brink of 
Atheiſm. Thus their ghaſtly Apprehenfions of Þ 
God meeting with the furl and churliſh temper 
within them, inſtead of moulding them into De- 
vation to hum, commonly irege and canker them 
with ps rea him ; and accordingly Pls 
tarch well obſerves, #x oism Subs dyas 6 Svc, 6 
Srndaigary * Beneres,. 5, e, the Atheift thinks there 
15no God, and he who hath dreadful Appreher 
fions of hum wiſhes there were none; and he who 
wiſhes there were nane is: but one :remove from | 
believing there 15 none. Thus you ſee in what a 
dire& Line Vice leads to Superſtition, and ' Super- 
ſticion to Atheiſm, For Pride and Wrath, Malice 
and Revenge arenaturally apt toingender'in mens 
Minds horrid and frightful Apprehenſions of God; 
which working on thoſe ſour and rugged Paſſions 
that begot them are as apt to exaſperate and 
inrage them againſt him; and then their Keaſo 
immediately takes part with their Paſſion, and to 
ns its wiſh that there were no God, ſets it 
elf induſtriouſly to: angue him out of his Being, 
But alas, what an unreaſonable procedure is this, 
for men to pin their faults upon God, and dreb 
him in their own Deformities, and when they 
have ehus dſeuiſed hum by putting upon him their Þ 
own frighttul tempers, as the old Perſecutors did 
the Chriſtians by wrapping them in Lions Skins, 
to {et on their Wit and Reaſon to worry him yr 
0 
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of his Being; what 1s this but ro make a God as 
the Heathens did their Mercuries, and then fling 
ſtones at him ; to transform him into a Monſffroms 
Idol and then di/i-ke him, and then daſh him in 

ieces 2 Burt be nor deceived, God will be what 
ke s, a-moſt perfe, gloriow, and amiable Being, 


| how inglorious ſoever he ' may appear to you 


through the falle Medium of your own Diaboli- 
cal temper, which like Crimſos coloured Glaſs 
will repreſent the faireſt Object to you bloody and 
terrible 3 But for you to hate God for no other 


| reaſon but becauſe your own hateful Paflions do 


refle& to you ſuch an inglorious [dea of him, and 
then to devy him becauſe you bate him, is equally 
impions and wreaſonable. 

[IL Another great cauſe of AtNeiſm' 1s Raſb- 
neſs and Precipitancy .in preſcribing to and pre- 
judging the divine Providence, and this alſo moſt 
commonly ariſes from ſome great Irr 


in 
mens Wills and Aﬀe&tions. For "gamers ly the raſb 
Judgments which men make of the divine Pro- 


vidence, are grounded on thoſe wnequal Diſtribu- 
tions it makes of the good things of this World 
in proſpering the Bad and affliting the Good,upon 
which we are too ofren ready to Charge it with 
a wequal Arbitrator of mens Fates. The 
occaſion of which is our immoderate Eſtimation 
of the Goods and Evils of this World. We fo 
inbance the Goods of it in our Opinion, as to 
think them great enough to be the Crowns and 
Rewards of irtue ; and have ſuch horrible Ap- 
prehenfions of the Evils of it, as to imagine them 
great. enough to be the Plagues and Puniſhnems 
of the moſt obſtinate nd notoriows Offenders. 


Where 
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Whereas by the whole Courſe of his Providence 
« appears: that God hath a different eſteem of 
both ; that he thinks the beſt things of this 
World to be bad enough tobe thrown away up- 
on the moſt deſpicable perſons ; and therefore to 
expreſs his Scorn of theſe admirable Vanities, he 
many times ſcatters them with a - careleſs hand, 
as not thinking it worth the while to be fo exa# 
in the Diſtribution of then, as to put them in 
Gold Scales and weigh/them out to' Mankind by 
Grains and Scruples. And as for the *worſt things 
of this World he thinks them nor ſo $4d but that 
they may be indured without any confiderable 
Damage to. the Sufferer ; and therefore many 
times ſuffers them to befal his own Fawourites, a 
not thinking it of Moment enough to interpoſe his 
Providence to ſhield. them againſt their impoten 
Impreflions. Andupon' this difference of Judg- 
ment. men too often ground an #wvererate Quar- 
rel againſt God, and becauſe they doar- upon this 
World, ;:and think: the: Goods of it-good enough 
to, bethe Paxtion of good Men,and'the Evils of it 
bad enough to be the Puniſhment of bad, they are 
angry with God for not being of rheir Opinion, 
and are ready to erraign his Providence, and to 
conclude that this World 1s govern'd by a blind 
Chance thatdrops her Favours at random, as the 
full plumed Hawk mews her looſe - Feathers and 
never cares who ſtoops totake them up. And this 
Owid 1ngeniouſly acknowledges of himlell. 


Duns rapiunt mala fats bonos, ignoſcite faſſo, 
Sollicor nulles eſſe putare Deos ; i. e. 


While 
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gm_— 


While I behold ill Fates attend good men, I am tem- 
pred to think there are no gods. 


Marmoreo Licinus tumulo Jacet, at Gato parvo, 
Pompeins nullo, quis putet efſe Deos ? 


The wicked Licinus lies in & Marble Tomb, but Cato 
in 4 [mall one, and Pompey im none, who would 
think there were gods? 


So alſo there are others, 'who beholding them- 
ſelves in the flattering Mirror of their own ſelf- 
conceit, are ſo taken with the Refle&ions of their 
own Merit and Excellency, as that they cannot ſee 
how *tis poſfible but that if there be a God he 
muſt love and reward them ; and therefore if in- 
ſtead of fo doing, God either deprive: them of 
thoſe worldly Goods which they doat on, or fru- 
frates them of thoſe carnal Hopes for whoſe Ac- 
compliſhment they have earneſtly ſupplicated, they 
preſently begin co murmur againſt him,and thence 
proceed to arraigs the Juſtice of his Providence, 
and thence to dewy both that and his Being. For 
thus it comes to pals, ſaith Simplicizs, rf \uch 
who have no a Belief of a Deity, when 
they obſerve-the Miſeries of good Men, and the 
Proſperities of bad, are without any Regard to 
the common Notions of a God, ready to cry out 
with him in the Tragedian, Tus wremwv ' win 
wx coy net , xgx03 8 iunuxirms immhizled ans 
i.e. ] dare affirm there are no gods, becauſe the 
wicked proſper that hurrme. Thus from their 
fond Aﬀecion to theſe worldly Goods, men fre- 
quently take occaſion to querrel with God's Pro- 
vidence, for not appropriating 'them to be the 
Rewards of Virtue ; and being once ingagedin a 

Quarrel 
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Quarrel againſt tus Providence, their next attempt 
is to diſpute him out of his Being, 

But what an unreaſonable way of concluding 
is this? T value this ro be beſt and that to be 
worſt, and therefore God ought to be of my Opi. 
nion, and to proceed accordingly in his Provi- 
dence over the World : for there 1s nothing can 
be better or worſe within the Profpett of an in- 
finite Wiſdom than what 1 apprehend to be beſt 
and warſt for Mankind; and therefore if he will 
do good to the Good, it muſt be in the Method 
that I ſhall preſcribe him, that 1s to ſay, he muſt 
crown them with Roſe-buds, and clvarh them in 
Purple, and feed them with the far of the Land; 
and if he puniſh che Wicked he muſt give me leave 
to give aim to his Arrows, and to dire& him how, 
wu, hat, and whey, and where to ſhoot, and (o 
long I am contented to allow him a Being in the 
World ; but if he will preſume co croſs my Ops 
nion of things, and ſteer his Actions by the uner- 
ring Compaſs of his ew» infinite Wiſdom ; if he 
will rather chooſe to do good ta the Good by cb«- 

eving than by proſpering them, and to avenge 

imſelf upon the Wicked by fattening them with 
Proſperity for Slaughter; I ſhall look upon it as 
{uch an Aﬀeront to my judgment as will admit of 
no wearer. Expiation than the fripping him out 
of his Providence and Being. And what can be 
more ridiculous than for men to deny che Being 
of God, becauſe his: Providence ſometimes croſſes 
their fooliſh Opinion of things, and doth not go- 
vern it {elt by the crooked Rules which they are 
pleaſed to preſcribe it. 
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IN; Another greet cſs: of Arbeit is'wala 
Aﬀe#ation of Singularity in Opinion ; a Vice thar 


hath been always incident to men of Speculation, 
who valuing themſelves upon the ſock of cheir 
Knowledg and deep Inſight into the Nature of 
things,have always a to fart new Notions 
and sdvaence contrary Hypotheſes to the received 
Opinions of Mankind, that ſo they may be _ 
for Men of ſingular Knowledg, and ſeem tohave 
taler Underſtandings than the reſt of their Bre- 
thren. And this I doubt not hath been one great 
cauſe of ſpeculative Atheiſm; for there is no Prin- 

Naues which hath been more wniverſally 


& at 
of be- 


ani i 


have (2. forward to entertain it as are 
now to reje# 1t; but becauſe -it is an Old- = 
Dodrine, in which all Ages and Nations have 
concurred, think it would be a diſcredit to 
their Underſtanding to wear it, and therefore 
they ſet their Wits at work to invent Arheiſtical 
H to ſolve the Phenomena of Natures 
without a Deity. And he that doth but imparti- 
ally conſader the bavgbty Genius of thoſe Philoſo- 
Phers that laid the Foundations of mg - 
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theiſm, maay eafily perceive that the great Motive 
of their Infidelity was nothing but a proud Aﬀe. 
tation of thinking counter to Mankind. And in- 
deed could I but. embrace the Do&rine of the 
Tran{migration of Souls, I ſhould be. rempted to 
believe by the likeneſs of their Humours that i 
was one and the ſame Soul that paſs'd through 
Democritus 1nto Protagoras, through Prot agoras 1n- 
to Epicurus, and through Epicurws into Mr. Hobbs; 
And fince they fo exactly agreed in their Pride 
and haughty Ofentation of Knowledg, it 1s juſtly 
{uppoſable that this was the main caule of their 
Agreement in Atheiſm ; which being a Singular 
Doctrine and dire&ly contraditory tothe commes 
Notons of Mankind, was upon that account 
more adapted to the: humour of theſe arrogant 
Philoſophers. And accordingly : Plato deſcribes 
the Atheiſts of his:Age to be a conceited and ſcorn 
ful lortrof. People, and declares the cauſeot their 
Atheiſm,to be eudler. wire xrrem. doxiCe fu 
WAYS," emer, a certain pernicious ſort.» of igno+ 
ran that \put on a ſemblance of the greateſt Wiſe 
dom:;, and afterwards he calls Atheilay # wes. md 
Avis Salou Gives gogehrmToy mdymwy Ninn , that 
which in the Eyes of ſome conceited people ſeemed to 
be the wiſeſt of all, Dottrines, de Leg. Lib:10; | And 
becauſe theſe Atheiſtical Philoſophers, who were 
ſome of them great Maſters of Wit and Learning; 
had the good luck to. be rewarqued, and gated on 
like ſo, many Avzticks for their Singularity,' they 
have always found Diſciples and Followers among 
the voogle of little Senſe and a great deal of Vas 
nity, who. being ambitious of the ation of 
Wus and Phuloſophers, but having neither | Brains 
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is a ſufficient reaſon why: we ſhould not pin our 
Faith upon the Sleove' of Falger Opinions, but 
impartially exemire before we confidently - em: 
brate them ; but yer there is a Reverence due to 
the Fudpraent of Mankind, 2nd the Laws: of Me- 
deffy require us not to be eafident againſt iewich- 
out very great reaſon; but ro -affef# toruti Touti- 
terto it, Eſpecially in fieh 4 ffiatter of moment 
as the” Belief of Ditbelief of a Deity, is not” only 
the- higheſt Arrogance but the moſt extravagant 
Mithneſs. 'For it is at /eſtprobable that' there is 
a God, becauſo #7 Matikind do believe onte, *and 
if chere be one, 'ic is of iyfſnire Moment chat we 
ſhould believe it; and 4& actordingly ; and there- 


| Gorefor men to turn Atheiſts aut of mere Singals- 


rity, is not only to believe there is mo God, be- 
cauſe it is-probable there «, but to play 'and delly 
with ones own Fate, and runthe hazoardof bei 

wes YI out of a wayron Aﬀettation of 
comraditiing the J ntof Mankind. ''* 

| V. Another great cauſe of Atheiſm is Cuſtorn 
of drolling e» and'ridiculing the moſt ſeriow things 4 - 


a humour Which hach ftrangely prevailed 'in'thi 


pleaſant and joeular Age, wherein the wild r6- 
vings of mens Fancies imto odd Similitudes, fart- 
ling Metaphors, humorow Expreflions, and ſpot- 


tive Repreſentations of things are grown more 


_ in almoſt all Converſations, than the 
moſt ſolid Reaſon and Diſcourſe, and 'tis general- 
ly look'd upon as a far more gentreel and faſhion- 
able Quality for a man to be witty than #41/+. 
Now Tag I do not deny but that Wir init (elf 
$a very «ſeful and valuable Indowment, and 
ſerves to many excelent purpoſes 4 as namely to 
| 4 poliſh 

| 
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poliſh.and adorn the moſt- ſerious Truths, and re- 
preſent them.co mens Minds in the moſt comely 
and afe#ing Dreſſes; toexpoſe what 1s apparently 
baſe and_ridiculow, and laſh it with the Satyrs it 
makes againft it /e/f; to. quicken and give bfe to 
a ſolid Argument, and-render- it more piercing 
"_ nas, and- in Fy won to indear Our 
SOCIety,, and. give a relgh and picquancy to our 
©onverſation, and to recreate are. WY 5 after we 
have been tired out or cloyed with:ſeverer Occu- 
pations;- though Wat; I ſay, be - a 'very uſeful 
Quality.as to all theſe good purpoſes, yet unleſs a 
wiſe man hath the &zeping it, that knows when 
and where and how to apply it, it s ike Wild-fire | 
that flies at 70vers, runs hiſſing about, and blows 
up every thing that comes 1n 1ts way without any 
reſpe& or diſcrimination,. - And indeed the more 
_ grave and ſerions any; thing is, the more prone.it 
will be to expoſe ad ridicule it; -For the. life of 
Wit conhſts 1n the ſurpriſngneſs of its Conceits 
and:Expreſlions, 11 making fuch ſmart or wncouth 
Repreſentations of things as are-moſt apt to raiſea 
pleaſing Wonder and Amazement in thoſe that hear 
us. Now there 1s' nothing more /urpriſing in its 
own nature, than to.ſee or hear a ſeriows thi 
(portfully repreſented, and dreſs'd up in-an antic 
and. ridicw/ows Diſguiſe; the very expoſing it in 
a, Garb and Figure ſo wnexpeed becaule lo very. 
#n/ike and unſutable to it felt, 1s apyof its own Na- 
ture. to ſurpriſe and | the  SpeRators or 
Hearers; which ſurpriſe, it he be a vaiw perſon 
will-zic&/: him 1n- Laughter, but it he be ſeriow, 
will affe& him with Dete/tation and Horror to. les 
-a crious thing fo comrempribly treated. But the 
orcateſt 
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greateſt part of Men being of wam and triflng 
Spirits, BT i whifled up and down 1n Ride le- 
vities of Fancy, there is nothing commonly doth 
more gratefully ſurpriſe them and provoke their 
Laughter, than ridiculow Repreſentations of: ſe 
riows Arguments; -and hence it comes to'paſsthat 
tis grown a great Inſtance of wit among thegene- 
rality of men to ſor and play with ſeriozs things, 
to os the ſenſe of them,- and appl 
to ridiculows purpoſes ; - whereas - in reality this 
IS mifaken fort of Wit is nothing but dull-and impu- 
dent Buffoonery, and a very /ittle Wit joyned 
with a great deal of Saucine(s will enable a manto 
make ſport with the moſt ſerious Arguments. For 
'eis but cloathing them 4n rude and porterly Expre(- 
fons, or miſconſtruing them to a profane. or ludi- 
crows {enſe,or debauching the Phraſes by which they 
are expreſſed to a filly or a wicktd meaning, and 
It ſhall be preſently cried »p for an excellent Jeſt, 
th and the Author of it dubb'd a Wit Laureat. This 
ea therefore being ſo eafie a way for dul/ people to 
Ar advance themſelves to 'the Reputation of Wits, 
Its hath of late years eſpecially been mightily fre- 
"g quented by the\;ymporent well-wiſhers to Wit and 
bo Ingenuity ; and becauſe Religion hath beenalways 
in eſteemed the moſt ſerious thing in the World, 
ry il therefore they fix upon 7bat as the common Theme 
Na- i of their Raibery, conſidering that the more ſerious 
o' W it is, the more it will ſurprife men to hear it bur- 
lon leſqued and drolled on. So that 1f they do bur 
ou, york ſlightly and irreverently of God, or never 
0 elowniſhly ridicule a Myſtery of Religion,” or 
tne  cloath an obſcene Thought in a Text of | Scripture, 
oſt BY their Sawcineſs will ſupply cthe- defect of their Wit 
H 3 - Fn 
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and men will laugh not ſo much at the F: 

of their Conceit,as at the: Boldneſs and Preſumption 
of it ; and becauſe their Diſcourſe hath the luck to 
be laughed: at, they think themſelves celebroted 
for the- Oracles of Wit, and are thereby em- 
boldned to proceed in this their iwpiozs Buffoonery, 
till at laſt they have drolted themſelves into a 
Contempt of God, and from thence into downright 
Atheiſm. For tho a Feft be no Argument, nor yet 
a loud laughter a Demonſtration, yet rf you inſpe&t 
the generality of our little Pretenders to Atheiſm, 
you will find th# 1s the main Foundation that 
cheir Irreligion depends on ; for their gift con- 
fiſts not in arguing and demonſtrating, but in 
ſuch a Set of fine Phraſes and terſe Oaths; and all 
the Stock of Learning they pretend to is a few 
ſhavings of Wit gathered out of Plays and Roman: 
ces, and theſe they pin upon Religion, as you have 
{een unhappy Boys do rags at mens backs, to ex- . 
poſe 1t to Scorn and Derifion; and having ac- 
cuſtomed themſelves to treat it with ſuch rude 
and porterly Contempt and Difingenuity, it grows 
by degrees cheap and wile in their Eyes, and at 
laſt 1s rejected by them as a ridieulows Impoſture ; 
and if now when they are urged with Evidence of 
Religion, they have but wit enough to anſwer 
Reaſon wich Drollery, and to retort a Feſt to a De- 
»onſtration, how ploriouſly do they imagine they 
nave acquitted themſelves, and wich what trium- 
phant Shrugs do they celebrate their ViRory over 
the little Man im black. 

Now tho for men to deride what they do not 
wnderſtand, ſavpurs neither of Learning nor good 
Manners,” and 15 equally unbecoming a —_ 

by an 
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and a Scbo{zy;* and tho for # man to venture to 
be"damned for deriding of God'and Rs is 
I fich a Trinmph of Ws as arguesthe ttter Defeat 
| of his Reaſon, yea fo lotigf as there are! van men 
| py be ckled with this profane ſore of 
| Drollecy,”td'be ſare there will never want Fools 
enough to'venture on it, For when a Fop will 
needs aſpire ro'the Repntation'of a Fir, he hath 
no other way but .to dreſs np Religion in a Feols- 
Coat, and Expole it for a SpeRacle' of Derifion, 
| noe fore aull mo nd yg be, bis: NA 
; pendous Preſamption of 1t will © ſurpriſe and amuſe 
the Company,. and .meti will ok him juſt as 
they do Pope enki for daring to perform what 
a wiſe man would tremble to attempt; and being 
thus emboldned by the. Admiration and Laughter 
of his Company, which the vain Creature miſtakes 
for a Proof atid Evidence of his wit,he grows more 
uh and confidert, and {> fools and fleers on till he 
ath rozed and laughed himfelf out of all fenſe of 
Religion. | Ip Bags 
But alas ! what a deſperate piece of Folly is this, 
for men thits to ſport and'daly with the Almighty, 
whoſe vengeatice they can neither withſtand nor 
indure ; to point and make mouths at him' to his 
face, and ſer him up as the Finger-butt of their 
Scorn and Deriſion ! For certainly if there be Sins 
that can raife a Cry loud enough to reach Heaven, 
tht, a$.a great Author of our own hach expreſſed 
it, will be fo far from whiſpering there, that 'ewill 
givean Alarmto the Vengeance of Heaven,whoſe 
Inflitions like Stones tumbling from the tops of 
* Towers, will by ſo much the more farally cru 


thoſe they lighe on,by how much the longer they ate 
H 4 falling 
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falling upon them. And therefore far, Men thus to 
dal + their on Fate, to mts to Wy Genes 
that they may be thought to be 2;tty,. and expoſe 
themſelves to endleſs =; and wo only to Mr 
a preſent fir .of Laughter, 15-doubtleſs; a far more 
deſperate Attempt than 'twould be to play at the 
mouths.of Canans while they are ſpitting fire, or 
to. lay hold on a Thunderbolt as it comes roaring 
down from the Clouds, f | 

But ſuppoſe there were neither Evil nor Dan- 
ger in this impious Practice, yet for men to con- 
clude there # no God, becauſe they have the Con- 
fidence to /corn-and pe him, 15 altogether as 
ridiculoxs as their deſpiling him. is impious. For 


there is nothing in Nature fo real or ſerjoze but 
may be drolled and rallied on; if a man will ſet hi; 
Witsat work he may break Feſts upon Pain,anden- 
tertain his Company with Comical Repreſentations 


of the Groans and Agonies of dying ;- but it would 
be a Jeſt indeed ſhould he Yell himſelf into a 
Belief that there are.no ſich things as Pain or 
Death ; but alas, things are not to be altered by 
Laughing at them, and how merry ſogver we may 
make our ſelves with the Belief and_Notion of a. 
Deity, we ſhall one day find in earneſt that he 5s 
not to be jefted out of his Being. 

VL. Another cauſe of Atheiſm is taking up 
Religion or Opinions in Religion without Exami- 
nation, The generality of men do embrace their 
Religion as a part of their Fate, as the Temper 
of their Clime, or the Entail of their - Anceſtors; 
and the reaſon why they are Chrifians, is, becauſe 
Chriſtiznity' had the Juck to beſpeak them firſt,, 
and by jts timely Interpoſure to prepoſſe/s and io 

| ids ; 
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fol them. So that in all probability had Mabo- 


metiſm plied them firff, they would have had as + 
much Faith for the Alchoras as they have now for 
the Bible. Now when men thus take up their Reli- 
jon they know not why,thetr minds muſt needs be 
oft naked and defenceleſs to all the Lemptations of 


* Atheiſm. For when a man can render no reaſon 


for his Religion, his Faith hath nothing bue blind 
Prejudice to ſupport it ; and 'tis with his F/ that 
he believes, and not with his Underſtanding; fo 
that he may chuſe whether he will believe or no, 
becauſe he hath no Evidence to determine his Us- 
derſtanding. And how unſtable and inſecure muſt 
his Faith needs be, when it hath no other Foun- 
dation but a fickle and inconffant Will ; when it 
lies at. the mercy of his Humour and Inclinations, 
and it 1s 1n his power to determine his Aſſent to 
that fide of the Queſtion which is moſt for his In 
tereſt? For now his Faith being determined by his 
Will, and his Will by his Þteref, whenever he 
thinks it his Intereſt that there ſhould be no God, 
to be ſure he will be ready enough to believe thac 
there « none; and conſequently as ſoon as: he 

rows wicked enough to need Atheiſm for a Re- 
| from his Conſcaence, he will betake himſelf 
thither 1n his own defence, and endeavour. by an 
obſtinate D#belief of God's Bing, to ſhelter him- 
ſelf from the Dread of his Power. "Thus when 
mens Belief is not grounded upon Reaſon and Evi- 
dence, but ſtands tottering on the fickle Founda- 
tion of their Wills, it is able to be blown down by 
every Blaſt of Temptation. And hence I doubt 
not 1n a great meaſure proceeds the Irreligion of 
the Age we live in; for if you ſurveigh the pre- 
ene 
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ſent Sticklers for Atheiſm, you -will find th 
chiefly confiſt of the hair-bramid and ancarechil 
Youths of the Town, who never troubled them- 
ſelves to underſtand the firſt Principles of Religion 
nor to conſider the Dependence and Connexion 
its DoFrines, and know nothing at all either of 
the admirable Conrexture of the Parts of it, or of 
the Reaſon and Evidence of tha Whole, For alas, 
their Study hath been employed another way, viz, 
in courtly Forms of Speech and Puniilives of Adi 
on, in faſhionable Garbs and Oaths and artificia 
Luxuries, in conning of fine Jeſts and modes of 
Addreſs, and i Fragments of Wit from 
Plays and Romances; but as for the ſeverer and 
more «ſeful Studies,they bequeath them to the dul 
men of Sexſe and Reaſon. 

Such as theſe for the moſt part are the Sage 
that droll upon Religion, and make jeſts upon the 
_—_— and what wonder 1s it that ſuch as 
theſe turn Infidels, who are never able to render 
any Reaſon of their Faith? For how weak ſoever 
the Arguments of Infidelity are, it is a hard cake 
if it cannot baffle that Faith which hath no Reaſon 
on its ſide to guard and defend it; eſpecially when 
they are ſeconded with a mans Luſts and Incline 
220ns,as to be fure the Arguments of Infidelity will 
always be, For when a man hath no Reaſon fo 
his Faith, but a great many Luſts againſt it, the 
flendereſt ſhews of Probability will ſathce to make 
him an Infidel. Bat what an horrible Negle&isit 
for men that have Reaſon to diſtinguiſh berween 
Truth and Falſhood, to take no care to inquire 1h 
to the Truth and Evidence of their Religion 1n 
which their greateſt Intere/* ts involved ; but « 

win 
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wink bard and believe at a venture they know not 
| why nor what? whar is this but-to' Los for 
their Souls, and crow Crs/s or Pile for ' their eter- - 
nal Salvation ? They reſolve, they fay,'to adhere 
to the Religion of their Anceſtors, 'but- whether 
that be 1r&e or. fajs. they never inquire'; ſo that 
if it be tre, they may thank their'S20rs for it, 
but-if it be falſe, they have the worfe Luck. Thus 
they wholly commit themſelves to the Conduet of 
Chance to be conducted to Heaven or Hell, as it 
bajpers ; and as if thoſe diſt ons Fates were mndif- 
ferrur to them, they concern not themſelves to in- 
quire whether the way they are 1 be the Broad 
or the Narrow, the Right or the Wrong, but cen 
leave the Event co determine it, And can any 
thing in the World be more w1/4 or extravagant, 
1 WM than for men who are fo /oicitows about their 
he Wl finaller concerns, who will not purchaſe an Acre 
2 WW} of Land without (examining the Deeds and Evi- 
ler WH devces by which the Right to it 1s Conveyed, thus 
er Wl to take up their Religion upon Tru, and fake 
ile WM their everlaſting Fate upon ſach a deſperate ven- 
on MW ture? But then for Men to take'occation to de- 
en WW ſpiſe and reject} Religion from their own ſortifh 
ut le to inquire into the Trath of it, is ſuch an 
ill WW height of Extravegance as no Bedlam can parallel; 
for I it would be as reafonable for a Man to put owt his 
he I Eyes, and then refolve not to believe there is a Sun 
ke MW inthe Firmament, becauſe he doth not ſee 1t, or to 
;it MW op = Ears, and then peremptorily deny the Be- 
mp of Sounds, becauſe he do's not b2ar 'em ; for 

n- {© for Men thus to graft Infidelity upon Ignorance, 1s 
in © only ro heap one Extravagance on another; if they 
: kefand »0t the Evidence of Religion, _ 
in ame 
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\ Shame it is for them, but methinks it might y 
well become them to be modeſt and teachable till 
they do; and in the mean- while to take care to 
inform themſelves better; but then immediately 
to leap out-.of Ignorance into Athesſm, 15 firſt to 

play the-Fool, and then run fark mad upon it. 
VII. Another cauſe of Atheiſm is Mens mea- 
ſuring the -77wth or Falſbood of Religion by the 
Pratice of ſuch as make the loudeſt Pretence toit, 
When'a man is unwilling to undergo the trouble 
of ſatisfying his own Reaſon of the Truth of. his 
Religion, his uſual Method is to inquire what 6- 
ther men think of it, who by the zralow Profel- 
fion which they make may be ſuppoſed to ander- 
fand it better than himſelf; but becauſe Mens 
Thoughts are ſecret and inviſible, and do not al- 
ways correſpond with their Words and Profeſſions: 
therefore to ſatisfie himſelf what other men chink 
of Religion, he concludes the ſafeſt way is to 
judg by what they do, and not by what they. pro 
feſs; and fo far indeed he1s in the right. For to 
be ſure mens A&#:ons are a much more certain In- 
dex of their bis than their Words ; | and 
therefore when he ſees thoſe who profeſs Religion 
at as if they did not believe it, and obſerves how 
their Words do run atilt at their Prafice, and how 
broadly their Lives give the lie to their Profeflions, 
he preſently concludes that whatever they pretend 
they are [»fidels 1n their Hearts ; and being once 
perſwaded that thoſe whom he thinks do beſt w- 
derſtand Religiondo not believe 1t, he thence im- 
medaately concludes that they find no reaſon ta 
believe it, and do only put on the Profeſſion of it 
as an Angelical \1zor, being minded to play _ 
(VIS 
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' Devils in it with more Credit and Security. And 
by chis Popular way of reaſoning they conclude 
Religion to be nothing but a Politick' Device and 

ne which - wiſe men have conttived to beguile 
ace che fanghe; and any whichever Þ 
ended for it, it is' a- mere jugling-box which 

ur play tricks with to delude and cozen Fools. 
And of this way of Mens reaſoning themſelves 
into Atheiſm, the Age we live in is full of woful 
Inſtances; for now adays to ſcors and deſpiſe Re- 
ligion is no longer the Prerogative of Firs and 
Vertzoſoes, but the Infe&tion is ſpread'and propa- 
gated into: Shops and Stalls, and the Rabble are be- 
comme Profeſſors of Atheiſm. Now whence ſhould 
this proceed 2 alas, it is not to be ſuppoſed that 
ſuch perſons as theſe ſhould ever be able to Ph;lo- 
ſopbiſe themſelves into Infidelity,andrtirn Atheiſts 
either upon Ariſtotle's or Epicuras's Hypotheſes ; 
no, 'no, their Argument lies nearer bome, an 
mare open to their Capacities: they have ſeen a 
world of wile tricks played in our Religious Car- 
nivals and Maſquerades ; ſome making their Re- 
ligion a Senfizary for their Treaſons and Rebell;- 
ens 4 athers gilding over their Fattion and Sedition 
with a ſpecious pretence of zea/for God's glory : 
ſome proſecuting their own Revenge and Ambirion 
under the Enſigns of pure Worſhip, and true Pro- 
reftant Religion z others commuring for their Ex- 
ceſles of Rzot with a clamorous zeal for Dec 

ce MW and Order, and others picking Pockets with one 
us- 8 hand while they have been Lfring up the other to 

im- WM Heaven in Devotion; the fight of which hath tem- 

, to 8 pted the rude and anihbinking Vulgar to look upon 

Cit MW Religion as a mere Caſtle in the Air, that hath no 
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Foundation-bnt in the.Inwverton of Knaves andih 
the Faith of, Fools ry EW 161010 59 22:4. 
Now tho there is no doubt to be made but thit 
theſe vile Hypeerites who have laid this Srumblay 
block in Mens way, ſhall one day dearly aniwer 
the rin of thale- whom it hath:occe ſtoned. to fel 
and for thus-expe/ing the Credit. and Reputation 
of Religion: to the mi/pri/ions of thoſe that da nd 
wnderſtand it 5 yet. it is a molt inexcuſable. piece 
of folly for Man thus to «#fer-Atbesffical Conths 
ſions fromthe ill Example of. Hypocritical Profaſ 
(ors. Forun the firſt place, to:tonclude a Manan 
Infidel becauſe. his Actions 1wn counter to the!Faith 
he pretends' $0145 /Very raſh! And fallecyout.>: For 
do we not.. ſee Men very ofren a& agamfp then 
Conlciences, abd fly in the face of their own Con- 
victions ? why-may we nor thenas fairly ſu 
thoſe wicked Actions we argue: from: co! be: 
effects of an. obtinare Will as of an IfidetiJudg 
ment; but ſuppoſe it were true that thoſe Men 
were all Infidels that do thus act againſt ther 
Faith, doth. it therefore follow that. you muſt ram 
Infidel too ? if it be fo anfeſe and fo wworthy of 
a Man to carry his Brains m other Mens Head, 
what a ſhame 1s it to carry them 1n other. Mens 
Heels, and to ſuffer his Faich to- be lead:by the 
Tre#t of | cheir Examples througly all the-wild 
Maze: of Irreligion and Athexm ? | 
But you will ſay, by theſe Mens Examples'you 
plainly ſee what a Myſtery of Iniquity there 1s mn 
religious Pretences; and what then? muſt Relig- 
on be a Cheat becauſe bad Men play tricks withit, 
and make it a Cloak for their Knavery? if (o, then 
the beſt things. in the World are liable to Sup 
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Deluſions, they are ready to conclude Religion 
it ſelf to be nothing but a Syſtem of Lies and 
Impoſtures, For as weak Heads when they pers- 
ceive the Battlements ſhake, are apt to ſuſpe& the 
Foundation: ; fo weak Underſtandings will be 
prone to fuſpe&t even the Fundamemal: of Religi- 
on, when once they perceive thoſe darling Noti- 
ons totter which they have confidently preſumed 
to ſuperſtruF thereupon, And 
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And upon this account I make no doubt but 
that the Irreligion of this Age is very much to be 
attributed to the Se#s and Diviſions of it. For 


how many woful Examples have we of Perſons 
who d once a great Zeal for'and Satisfa&tim-in 


ha 

igion, / that upon their cauſeleſs Separation 
om the Churches Communion, ' have run from 
* Se to Se#, and from one eoaraguee Opimoti 

to another gill at laſt being convinced of the Cheart 
'ahd Impoſtures of them all, they have totally di 
carded Religion it ſelf, 'and made therr laſt Re- 
ſort into Atheiſm. And as ſeparating into Patties 
upon little Differences in Religion expoſes the 
Saparatiſts themſelves to great Temptations to A- 
theiſm, ſo it doth thoſe alſo who are Indifferent " 
both {ides, and: ſtand ingaged on neither part 
* theSeparation. For whilſt theſe men behold the 
State of Religion thus miſerably broken and 
vided, and the Profeſſors of it crimbled into 
many Se#s and Parties, and each Party pitti 
Fire and Damnation at 1ts Adverſary, fo' that if 
ſay true, or indeed any 16 of then in five hun 
dred Sets which there are in'the World, (and for 
all I know there may be five thouſand ) 1t is five 
bundred tone but that every one 15: damm'd, be 
caule every one damns all but it ſelf, and # /f 
is damn'd by four hundred' and ninety nine ; 
that *ris a mighty Chance if in ſo great a Volly 
of Anathemaes which every one hath levelled: at 
1t, any one eſcape: : When, I ſay, uningaged per- 
ſons that are nor able to diſtinguiſh between the 
diſputable Opinions that conſtitute theſe Sets, and 
the Neceſſaries and Eſſentials of Religion, ſhall re 
fle&t upon this tumult and confuſion of F ao 
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will: be apt to conclude without farther- inquiry, 
thatReligion ir ſelf is nathing but an infinite. Maze 
of diſputable Opinions, wherein men wander about 
in the dark,' and juſt le and rencownter one another 
without any certain Clew on either fide co guide 
and dire& their inquiries; under which nufappre- 
henſion they will either damn af Religion for a 
Cheat, . or hover about 1n eternal: wncertainty,, not 
knowing where in ſo great a Confuſion' of Reli- 

ons to fix'ahd//errle their Faith. And hereunto I 
Gabe not 1s to)be attributed a great part of the 
Ireligion of -this Age. For while ſome men by 
running themſelves out of Breath in purſuit of 
choſe: ones fate; or Newights, that: have broken 
and divided bur Communion, have at length quite 
tired 6ut thew Zeal and geligious Pretences, and (o 
are at length lain down-in the Mire of Irreligion 
and oper Profaneneſs ; others by looking on and 
beholding the wild Dizyfons, which theſe new 
Lights have made,havebeen tempted to run away 
from Religion ir ſelf; as if that were only a Laby- 
rh of uncertain Optnions'\contrived on purpole 
to __— and bewilder mens Brains. | 

Now. tho the Authors of theſe D:ivifons, who- 
loever they.are, are doubtleſs highly accountable 
t9God forall that Irreligion which attends them, 
yetfor men from hence to draw Acheiſtical Con- 
cluhans is/much more imputable to the perwer/e- 
ns of their #ils than to the Weakneſs of their 
Under ſtandings. 

For in: the-firſt place, What if you have dil- 
covered ſome Opinions1n Religion to be falſe and 
erroneous, of the Truth of which you were once 
very confident ; doth it 6 Ba follow, _ 

'L thers 
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there is notbing-certain in Religion ? If ſo,you. ma 
as well conclude that there is nothing certain 
the Mathematicks neither, ſince ſome men have 
been as confident of the Truth of falſe Axioms in 
Geometry as ever you could be of falſe Propoſition 
in Religion. That you were once over-confidew 
m a Afputable Matter. was your own Fault and 
Folly, bit muſt it therefore follow that Religion 's 
a Cheat becauſe you have been raſh and incon- 
ſiderare ? and what tho you once laid the 
freſs of your Religion upon an Opinion which 
you #ow diſcern is erroneous, muſt Religion needs 
ſuffer for your miſtake, and be branded for an 
Impoſture becauſe you took that for Religion which 
was wt? For there are a thouſand: Propoſitions 
about Religion, which have been Zealoully df- 
puted for and ageinft, which have torn men into 
Se&s,and been the Religion of the ſeparate Com- 
munions they have formed and denominated, that 
yet are very remote Superſtrutures on the true 
Foundations of Religion; and may. be trac or falſe, 
believed or dubelieved without any e to Re 
ligion. And therefore: before you ſuſpe& the 
n ruth vAnp: po 1c lelf your — 
the F any. part; Opanzon, you 

in all reafon to Sonfider whicher that Opinion 
be ſo. eſſential to Religion as that it cannot ſubſp 
without it ; for if-ic be not, *tis the moſt unres 
ſonable thing in the World, to'infer a ſuſpicion 
of the Truth of Religion from the Falſhood of Fe 
poſirions that have. livile or no Dependence on it, 
and to reje& the Gol 'and the precions Stones for 
the ſake of the Wood, and Hay, and Stubble that 
have been ſuperſtru&ted/upon them. -And ko 
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| 2. What can be more abſurd than for men to 

rejef Religion becauſe mens Opinions abour it have 

: been ſo divided ? For 1f you ſurvey the ſeveral 

, Diviſions of Chriſtians, you will find they gene- 

p rally concur in all the neceſſary and eſſential Do- 

of Arines of Religion,and that the Opinions where- 

d Wl inthey divide, are for the moſt pare ſuch wmeceſ: 
ſary Speculations, as that it is almoſt indifferent 

r BW to Religion whether they be true or falſe; And 

TW vith what Reaſon can we ſuſpe& the Truth of ne-- 

a ceſſary Do&rines wherein «ll are agreed, becauſe 

- there are Diſagreements in wmeceſſary ones? Be- 

>< 

5 
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cauſe there are ſome Propoſitions in the Mathema- 
ticks, about which the Opinions of the Mathema- 
ticians are divided, ſhall we therefore ſuſpe& the 
Truth of all thoſe wherein they are agreed? For if 
their diſagreement be an Argument of the Falſbood 
of the former, why ſhould not their Agreement 
be as goad an Argument of the Truth of the /gter ? 
But how muchſoever mens Opinions about Re- 
ligion may be divided, all that can be thence jn- 

is, that ſome men are mifaken; and while 
ſome men judg of Religion by their Paſſiovs and 
Intereſts, and others by the Prejudices of their 
Education, it is impofiible it ſhould be otherwiſe. 
for men in the midſt of fach apparent cauſes 
of Difference, to reſolve to be of »o Religion cill 
all are a in one, 1s juſt as wiſe, and- as r4- 
tial as if they ſhould determine not to go to 
Dinner till all the Clocks in Town ſtrike Eleven 


together, 

_ IX. Andlaſtly, Another great cauſe of Atheiſm 

s the profane and careleſs negle& of God's Pub- 

Iick Worſhip, For men ” Secular lives _ 
4 minds 
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minds are always engaged in this eternal hurry of 
worldly Afeairs, are too prone to forget God, and 
all cheir. Concerns in, Religion: and another World; 
and even their converling ſo much'with theſe ſen 
ſitive things which are always before them, and 
are continually creuding in upon their Thoughts, 
doth naturally mdiſpoſe them to exerciſe. their Fx 
culties about divine and /piritual. Objects, and 
render their minds emow. Bageis wnfit and wnabl 
| to aſcend tothe Contemplation. of God: _ And 
therefore God hath appointed the fated Tims 
of Publick Worſhip, on. purpoſe ro withdraw men: 
from their ſec#/ar purſuits, that ſo they be at lev 
ſure to retire into themſelves, to. recollef# their 
ſcattered Thoughts, and awake their minds to 1 
ſenſe of Piety and Religion ; which can by no way 
ſo eftetually beperform'd as by the Solemmnuries of 
Publick Waorſhip,wherein our remembrance of God 
1s not only refreſhed, aud our - Pjery. to him 
cited and direfed by. the publick Inſtructions, but 
our natural Senſe of Religion is allo attugted and 
intended by the mutual Concurrence and Examplt 
of each others Devotion. Thug after our Rel 
gion hath been /lackned by our wordly Cares and 
Delights, it is daily wound «p again by the Re 
turns of our Publick Worſhip, and fo che ſenſe 
of God is ſtill Zepr alive in, our minds. When 
men therefore turn their backs upon the Publick 
Worſhip, and devote the holy Seaſbns of jr to their 
ſecular Buſineſs or Pleaſures, it is not to be won 
'dered at that their ſenſe of a divine Power, whuch 
they ſeldom or never think of, ſhould by degree 
decay and wear off,and that rbat being extingwlb 
ed they ſhould fink into Irrreligion and Dy 

| ack, n 
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For when once Men have worn out their Sence of 
a Deity,and as the Conſequence of that are broke 
looſe from all the Ties and Obligations of Conlci- 
ence,they can have no other Principle but Atheiſm 
to warrant their Actions; and when once they 
have abandoned all Senſe and Remembrance of 
God, ſothat he is not1n all their Thoughts, they 
arein a fair forwardneſs to Infidelity. For tho as 
yet they do not actually dxbelieve his Exiſtence, 
ſo neither do they actually believe itz for how 
ſhould chey aQually believe rhar which they have 
no Senſe-or 'Thought of ; ſo that in this inſenhible 
State their Faith 15 concerned neither ove way nor 
7 other, nor are they at all ſolicitous whether there 
be aGod or no. Thus from their profane negle# of 
God's Worſhip men naturally ({l1de into an habi- 
tual Senſeleſneſs and Incogitancy of him, and"from 
thence to not believing ; and trom thence to 4diſ- 
believing him 1s an eafie and almoſt neceſſary 
Tranſition. 

Of che Truth of which the Age we live in will 
furniſh us with too many ſorrowful Inſtances. For 
as this Nation which hath been always remarqued 
for a grave, ſeriows and religions Genius, was ne- 
ver {o generally tainted with Atheiſm as now ; ſo 
neither was it ever chargeable with ſuch a general 
Negle& of the Publick Worſhip of God, which 
for ſeveral Ages after the Reformation, was duly 
frequented, and devoutly celebrated, till by the 
Prevalence of our reſtleſs Sets and Factions, the 
Diſcipline of the Church was gradually weakned, 
and at laſt totally deſtroyed; in the happy Days 
before which the Families of each Pariſh went 
band in hand together to the Houſe of God, and 
1 3 with 
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with one Heart and V ace celebrated his Praiſe and' 
Worlnp ane to abſent ones ſelf ordinarily from 
the Publick Adembhes, was hardly'confiſtent with 
the Reputation of being a Chriſtian. By. which 
means their natural Senſe and Dread of the divine 
Powers, being continually awakened and revived, 
they were not way <p by it from all Atheiſti- 
cal Impreflions, but allo animated and excited to 
a pjous aud ſober Converſation. But the fpiric of 
Sehilm n geovalling inſt che Power .and Diſa- 
ome the Church, till ic had ucterly diſabled it 
rom reſtraining the Wantonneſs of that. crooked 
and prom e Generation; fome in ated 

themſelves into wte Communions, an 
under Pretence of fo doing withdrew from the 
Publick Afſemblies to the common Reforts of 1dk- 
neſs, s and Debawchery ; and whullt the 
Maſters took the Liberty: of Conſcience to go to 
Conventicles, the Servants pretending to be of a 
different Perſwation aſſumed the Ly of Wil 
to go to Taverns and Ale-howſes ; miomuch that it 
grew a common Qbſervation, that there have 
been more young People debauched on the Lord's 
Day than all the Week after, whilſt under pretence 
of joyning with a different Communion;they have 
taken occaſion to withdraw themſelves from the 
inſpection of their Parents and Maſters. And 
till once our Schilms and Diviſions are cured, it 
will be impoſkible to- prevent this 1h Praftice, un- 
leſs we will be {ſo unjuſt as to deny that Liberty of 
Conſcience to our Servants which with fo much 
Clamour et om andy A_ 
nours. And:thus Ss Pr s hath 1N- 
{muaced it felt under the pets gr Sober Qnt 
Liberty 
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Conſcience became a common SanRuary 
for the licentious negle# and Contempt of God's 
| Worſhip, till at laſt ic grew ſo common and faſbion- 
able, that it almoſt ceag'd to be ſcandalow. Yea, 
ſo far at length hath this iwpiow Humour preyail- 
ed, that -to go to Church and be devout is among 
t00 many men grown a Note of Diſgrace, and the 
Character of a Prieſt-ridden fool; and a Man is 
hardly look'd upon as fit for gentee! Converſation, 
that knows any other uſe of a Holy-day, but only 
to be at leiſure to he abed, or to Game or Drink 
and Debauch ; by which Negle& and Contempt 
of the Worſhip of Gad,that natural Senſe of him, 
which ſhould have been quickned and cheriſbed 
by it, hath been gradually worn out of mens 
minds ; the Conſequence of which is, all that A- 
theiſm and Infidelity that averſpreads this preſent 
Age. For when once Men have renounced the 
Worſhip of God, and in Conſequence are aban- 
doned of their natural Senſe of his Majeſty, they 
are upon the brink of Atheiſm, into which their 
own vile Luſts, whoſe Intereſt it is that there 
ſhould be no Gad, will eafily precipitate them. But 
alas, how ridiculows as well as impious 15 it for men 
totake occaſion- from their own Negle# of God's 
Worſhip, to renounce the Belief of his Being ; 
what 1s this butto tail one folly to another, and 
to ſecond Extravagance with Madneſs? it would 
make one amazed to think that ever reaſonable 
Beings ſhould be fo beſorred,and to live in a World 
over which an- Almighty Being preſides, who {ces 
all their Actions, and in whoſe Hands all events 
are which concern them, and even the everlaſting 
Fate of their Souls; and yet take no more wocice 
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of him, pay no more Reſpe# or Venerationto him, 
than if he were the mereſt trifle or moſt inſrgn1 
ficant Cypher in the whole Creation. But Tr 
when Men have been guilty of ſuch a black and 
horrid Impiety, one” would think their wileſt 
Courſe for the time to come ſhould. be to repent 
of it, and to endeavour to compenſate for het 
paſt Profanenefs by the ſtriftneſs and Sincerity of 
their. future Devotion; but for Men to proceed 
from weglefFing God's Worſhip to denying his Be- 
ing, is to do worſe becauſe they have done il, and 
thereby to inflame. the Provocation, as 1f they 
were reſolved to rendertheir Condition deſperate, 
becauſe they have been fo fool-bardy as to render 
It dangerow. 

And thus I have given a ſhort Account of the 
common Cauſes of Atheiſm, which you ſee are 
all derived from Mens Js and not from their 
Reaſon, For this I do moſt firmly believe, that 
the Arguments of God's Exiſtence are ſo plain 
and convincing, that no Man ever was or can be 
an Atheiſt without ſome inexcuſable fault in his 


Will, l 
SECT. Il. 

Of the inexcuſable Folly and Unreaſonable- @ſ « 
nels of Atheiſm, a 

( 


T*HE next thing I propoſed wasto endeavour 

tO confirm ny eſtabliſh this great Principle 
of Religion, viz. the Belief of a God, by repre- & 
EE | ſenting 
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ſenting the. root folly and wnreaſonableneſs of A- 
theiſm. In diſcourſing which I ſhall meddle no 
more than needs muſt with the Proofs and Argu- 
ments of a Deity, becauſe asI have ſhewed before, 
tis not for want of. Arguments that Men turn A- 
theiſts, but for want of Conſideration and an honeſt 
Will; and that the Byeſs that carries them to- 
wards Infidelity is not in their Underfandings, 
but in their ills and Aﬀe#ions; that 'tis only 
their Partiality to their Luſfts, that inclines them 
to Atheiſm ; and that the Reaſon why they are fo 
ready to believe that there «no God, is, becauſe 
they wiſh in their Hearts that there were none. 
To eſtabliſh the Belief of a God therefore, I ſhall 
endeavour to repreſent the folly and unreaſonable- 
xe/s of Mens being partial on the fide of Atheiſm, 
ſuppoſing it were diſputable whether there be a 
God or »o; and this will evidently appear in the 


following Particulars. 


'T. The Atheiſt concludes againſt the Dignity 
of Humane Nature, and renders it not only mean 
but ridiculous. 

Il. He concludes againſt the very Being and 
Well-being of Humane Society. 

II. He concludes againſt that which is the 
main Support and Comfort of Humane Life. 

IV. He concludes for that {ide of the Queſti- 
7 which is infinitely the moſt unſafe and hazar- 

us. 

V. He concludes for the unſafeſt fide of the 


Queſtion upon the higheſt uncertainties, 
VL He plainly contredi&s himſelf in his Con- 


dufion, 
I. The 
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L. The Atheiſt concludes againſt the Dignizy of 


Humane Natare, and thereby renders it not 

wean but ridiculow. For the chiet Worth 

Dignity of Humane Nature conſiſts in its Relati 
on to God, without whom its »obleſ# and moſt ex- 
cellent Faculties are in a great meaſure uſeleſs and 
inſignificant.; for if there be no God, the objeats 
of our Five Senſes are the /ole Entertainment of 


our Underſtanding and Will, and we have nos 


ther uſe of theſe mighty Faculaes, (which if there 
were any {uch thing as an infinite Truth and Good: 
zeſ5 are naturally capable of enjoying them ) but 
only to conſult and chooſe the Gratifications of our 
Senſe, and the Pleaſures'of this periſhing Body. 
For excepting God there 1s no ſuch thing in Ns 
ture as a ſpiritual enjoyment, no Good to be found, 
but what 1s prepared to entertain the boundleſs 
Liquoriſkneſs of our carnal Appetites ; and had 
we none but ſuch as theſe toconſult for, our Res 
ſon which 1s the Crown and Glory of aur Natures, 
would have nothing elſe to do but to Cater for our 
Fleſb, and we ſhould have an Underſtanding and 
Will co no other purpoſe, but to enable us to pla 
the Brutes with more Skill and Segacity. And in- 
deed ſetting God alide we are fo tar from having 
the adyantage of Brutes by being rational, that 
we are rather ſo much the more wretched and dr 
ſpicable than they. For as far the Happineſs of 
tbs Life which wholly conſiſts of ſenſual Good, 
the Senſes and Appetites we have in Common Wi 
the Beaſts the perth are {ufficient for the enjoy 
ment of it ; and with theſe we might reliſh 1t/ 3 
well without our Reaſon as with it 5; we might Es 
and Drink and Sleep, and enjoy all the Pleaſure 
0 
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of a Brute with as much Guft and Savoury as we do 
now with our Reaſon. For if we were Brutes'we 
ſhould do as Brutes do; weſhould weary our ſolves 
no longer with vais purſuits, nor vex our ſelves 
with fruz:leſs Expetations, nor torment our ſelves 
with the fears of a Diſappointment, bat &en 
take our Pleaſures when our Appetites craved 
em, and they freely offered themſelves to our 
Injoyment. And tho our Reaſon doth ſometimes 
cook the Injoyments of our Senſe, and give them 
a higher Reliſh and Laxary, yet this advantage 
s very much out-weighed by the many Regrets, 
and Remoryſes, and ffaging Refieions it 1nter- 
mingles with our Pleaſures; So that had we only 
the Faculties of Brazes, I am verily perſwaded we 
ſhould more ſincerely enjoy the Happineſs of the 
brutal Nature ; but to be ſare we ſhould bear our 
Maiſeries with much more Eaſe and Chearfwlneſs. 
For ſuppoſing there « no God, our Reaſon can 
afford us no ſolid ſupport under any Calannty ; 
the main Arguments of Comfort, as I ſhall ſhew 
by and by, being derived from the Conſideration 
of God and his Providence ; which being raken 
away, I doubt not but we ſhould bear our miſe- 
nies without our Reaſon much better than with u. 
For:then we ſhould nenther be # at the «p- 
proach of them, nor tormented with Deſpair un- 
not then we CY _— 

e Opimons, nor mr wW ter 
Refle&ions on the Cauſes of them ; but when- 
ever they happened, bear them as Beafs do, with- 
out any other Pain or Unealineſs than what they 
neceſlarily impreſſed of our Senſes, which would 
render them a thouſand times more tolerable to 
us, 


TA 
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us, than all our Arg«ments can do, ſuppoling'we 
have no God nor Providence to argue from. ' 

So that were that true which the Atheiſt cons 
cludes for, viz. That there is no God, it would 
follow that Reaſon in a Man ſerves to no other 
purpoſe, but to render him more wretched: and 
deſpicable. It there be a God indeed, our ratios 
nal F aculcies are. of excelent Uſe; as having an, 
Obje&t commenſurate to- their wideſt Capacines; 
and every way fit and worthy to employ and exer, 
ciſe chem ; an infinite Truth for our Underſtand: 
ing to dive into, : and an infinite Good. for our 
Wills and Afﬀedtions to purſue and embrace. But 
if there benothing tobe enjoyed by us but whartis 
Carnal and Senſual, our Reafon is fo far from be 
ing our Ornament -and Perfeiion, that it 1s the 
Plague and Djſgrace of our Natures. 

For for any Nature to have'more Faculties than 
what are neceſlary to ics Happineſs, 15 monſtrom; 
and therefore had we nothing to enjoy but the 
Happinels: of Brutes, 'twould be a Deformuy to 
our Natures to- have the Faculties of Angels ; be 
cauſe theſe Faculties would be in vain, there be- 
ing no adequate Object in the Nature of Thing 
to employ and entertain them. So that were the 
Doctrine of the Atheiſt rrwe, it would caſhier our 
Reaſon for a vain and «/eleſs Faculty ; a thing that 
ſerves our Nature to little other purpoſe, bur _ 
to vex and diſquiet it, And what Man that 
any Regard or Reverence for himſelf, wauld ever 
be fond of a Belief char thus ſinks and depretiotes 
him, and lays the Glory of his Nature in the 
Duſt } For it it be true that there & no God, It 
1s as trus that Man 1s a moſt deſpicable __— 

tnal 
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that-his Reaſon upon which he fo much values 
himſelf is a frivolozs and impertinent 'Faculey ;/ a 
Faculty that can ſerve him to no- higher” purpoſe 
than.only to be a: Cook and a Taylor'to his =_—_ 
to ſtudy Saxces and Faſhions for its and that 
it-/erves him in' ths, diſſerves' him in a thouſand 
aher Inſtances, in mingling his- Pleaſures with 
Gall and Wormwoed, with Fears and” Impatiences, 
Anxieties and Remorſes, and in aggravating and 
putting Stings into his Griets and Calamities. ' So 
that when all is done, the only thing that makes 
it worth the while for a Man to be reaſonable, is, 
that there is a Being of infinite Perfe&ion to be 
known, and loved,and imitated and adered by him ; 
and: to deny the Exiſtence of this bleſſed Being, 
s infinitely to wndervalse our ſelves, and to eclipſe 
the Glory and Dignity of our Natures. So that 
by. being partial-to Atheiſm we are partial to otir 
own Shame and Diſgrace, and induſtriouſly con- 
lultthe Reproach and Infamy of Humane Nature 
for the Devil himſelf cannot affix a blacker Scan- 
dal on our Reaſon than what 1s implied in this 
Aſſertion, That there & no God. 

And as it lays the greateſt Reproach upon our 
Nature,ſo it a}lo reriders us the moſt Ridiculows of 
all Beings, For there are certain Aﬀe&tions inter 
woven with Humane Nature, which if there be 
no God are ſhamefully ridicu/ow; fauch as the 
Dread of inviſible Powers, the Senſe of Good and 
Evil,and the anxious ExpeRtation-of a Fudgment 
to come ; all which are ſo deeply maid in our Be- 
ings, as that with all our Arts and Reaſoning we 
cannot totally eraſe them. And even the Atheiſts 
themſelyes who have tried all poflible ways of 
0x1 1m- 
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extinguiſhing them, have found by Experience that 
the wtwoſff they can do is, to deny and ful 
them at preſent ; but that II them 
they will revive and awake again when Death or 

a 5/0 them. Now how ridiculou 
are fletions in Humane Natures, if there 
be noſuch Being as a God ? For upon this Supps. 
ſal we have Paſſions that have no Obje#s in the 
Nature of things, that have nothing in the Work 
to move and effe#them, but wild Chimeraes, "ſh: 
ing Dragons, and Caſtles in the Air ; and wheres 
all other Betngs have real ObjeQs in Nature evt- 
reſponding to their ſeveral Inffinfs and AfeFi 
( for {o the Hare hath a natural dread of a Dy, 
the Sheepof a Wolf, the Mice 'of a Cat, the' Toad 
of a Spider, all the of which dread have 
real Exiſtence) Poor filly Man, ſuppoling theres 


noGod, naturally trembles at an inws 


Ape fight of a Snail, 
and flies as 1f he feared left that {low Creature 
ſhould overtake:and devourhim, would be a great 
deal lels ridicwlaws than timorow Man, whoſe Nx 

ndgment to come. _ 
hath any Reverence for 


you hear your ſelf branded with a contempribl 
ater, or ranked nay Apes or any ſuch th 


diculow Animals, doubtleſs be fo far 
from courting the Author of it, that you _ re 
| | en 
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*nt it as a great Afﬀront, and think your ſelves ob- 
Dn dear to retwry the Provocationz and 
yet for the ſake of a few baſe Lufts, which are the 
Shame and Scendel of your Natures, you eſpouſe 
the Cauſe of Atheiſm, tho it derides anc: lr 
you to your Face, and fins the your 
Natures with the moſt contemprible and ridiculows 
Character in the World. 
Hl. The Atheiſt concludes againſt the very 
Being and Well-being of Humane Society. For the 
penerrares through all Humane Society, 
and s aud writes it in 2 Body, is Re- 
ligion, or the Senſe and Acknow of a Di- 
vine Power, -withont which all the Parts of the 
v4 gate par hke the Members of a 
Body, muſt neceſlarily di-bhand and t abroad 
into Atoms. For a 'd Society which is an 
wited multitude conſiſts in the and Con- 
- S Fiom Me —_—_— enited by Ls 
Agreements, and diſpoſed into a Regular 
ordination to ons r, neither of which can 
any Humane Society long contmue without the 
Belaf and Acknowledgment of a God. 
For without this, in the firſt place, *ris impoſſ- 
ble that the Parts of any Society ſhould continue 
eited by Laws and A ents. For *t&s from 
the Belief of a Ged, that all the Oblipetions of 
Conſcience are derived; fo that take that away 
and theſe muſt diſſolve; and when the Obligations 
of Conſcience are 4:ſokyed, there is nothing buc 
Mens temporal Intereſts can oblige them to con- 
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form to thoſe Laws and mutual ents, by 
which they are united to one another. And if it 
be their I»tere/t only that obliges them to be ju 
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2nd {af ”_ oor pry Sn_ - they il 
y.obliged to be «unuſs an aitbfug, 
1 In ever it.is their Intereſt tobe ſo. So that th 
Principle which only obliges them to be 
while it is for their Adventape, will as eff; 


oblige them to be Knaves when ever the Cale 


altered; and things being reduced to this 1 
there remains no Foundationof Truſf;and mu 

Confidence among men. For what-can any mans 
Promiſe {ignifie, 1f he be under no Obligation but 
Intereſt ? To be ſureif ic be. for bus Intereſt, he will 
do what he /ays without any Promiſe ; but.IJt tbe 
nor, what Promiſe can oblige hum? Xou will L 

It 15 his Intereſt to keep tus #rd, becaule ther- 
wiſe he will forfeit his Repytatzon for the future? 
But pray what Reputation'can a Man haygto far 
feit, that owns no other. Law..or Obligation,out 
his Intereſt? or who will ever. preſume: upon 
that Mans Hord and Engagement, 4 Ge, vowed 


gain. by.it? Thus Achgilm, you lee, | 
our Obligations, into our worldly Intereſt, whuch 5 
ſo fickle and mutable a Principle,: ſo dependent 
upon Chance and the  Inconſtapcies of Fortune, 
that there is no hold to be taken of thoſe thatar 
governed by it. For that which is their Intereſt 
ro Dey may be their diſadvantage to. Morrow, 
if it ſhould /o happen, they muſt ſteer a contrary 
Courſe, or elle a contrary to, their leading 


Principle it.is to.be honeſt no lon 7 thag hag 
reſolves 


' Principle. So that for Men-to truſt eachother 


upon hs pole Principlegis all one as to rely upon 


the Conſtancy of a Heatber-cock, which every 


contrary Wind turns to a contrary Poſition. 
things being once reduced to rb Iſſue, that Men 


Can 
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can place-no Truſ# or Confidence in one another, 
hair Sociery will ſoon becometheir greateſt Plague 
and Vexation. For every man will be forced to 
ſtand upon his Guard againſt every men, and keep 
himſelf reſerved and rerired within himſelf ; call 
at laſt out of mutual Diſfruf and Fealow/ie of one 
another, they are forced to withdraw their Socie- 
ty, and to live apart in ſeparate Dens for fear of 
being intrapt and dewoured by each other. 

And as Atheiſm cuts in ſunder thoſe Lig awents 
of mutual Truſt and Agreement, by which the 
Parts of Humane Society are united : o it alſo 
diſſolves that Regular Subordination that is be- 
tween them. Plutarch oblerves in his Treatiſe 
againſt Color.” mids dy wor Sox? waiev idtipus 2a 
eu, 3 mule Tis met Nay NExs avauysFelons meyTred nn 
n, egy naCay, 1 neCiox Tiphons, 5, e. It ſeems 
to be more poflible for a City ro ſtand without 
Ground, than for a Commonwealth to ſubfift 
and continue without the Belief of a God; which 
is1ndeed the only firm Foundation whereupon all 
Government and Society depends. For if there be 
no God, what ſhould oblige any to own any Supe- 
riour, Or 14 any Submiſſion ? And if his Itereſ# 
be his only Obligation to his Superiours, when 
ever he can-mend his Fortune by Rebelling againſt 
them, that very ſame Intereſt which at preſent 
rfrains him from it, will with equal force invite 
him tot; nor will ic fignifie any thing that we 
are 'obliged to the contrary by Oaths of Fidelity 
and Allegiance; for if it be our Intereſt to be 
faithful roche Governmenc, our own Prudence 
and Diſcretion will oblige us to it without ſuch 
Oaths as well as wich them; but if it be noe our In- 
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tereſt, and this be the only Principle that obliges 
us, NO Oath or Engagement can hold us. So that 
in this State of things all the Security that Gover- 
nours can have of their Subjeats, 15s, that they 
will not Rebel when they are not able; but as ſoon 
as they think it ſafe, to be ſure they will think it 
lawfal ; which being once admitted will «nder- 
mine the very Foundations of Government, and 
utterly diffolve that regular Subordination by 
which Humane Society 1s ſupported. Whereas 
admitting that the Laws of our Prince are bound 
upgn us by the Authority of a Severeign Lord, 
who can render us eternally happy or miſerable, 
we are obliged to obey him by all that we can bope 
or fear, and have all 'the Engagements to Loyalty 
that the Refiedtions on a happy or miſerable Eter- 
nity can lay upon us. What a prodigious piece of 
Folly is t therefore for men to embrace Atheiſm as 
their Intereſt, which doth thus directly tend to de- 
prive us of all the Ccmforts of Society, by involving 
us 1n eternal Confuſions and Diſorders? For if once 
we take away mutual Truſt, and Government from 
the World, both which have a neceſſary Depen- 
dence on the Belief of a God, we break gllthe Har- 
mony of Humane Society, and convert it intoa 
Commonwealth of Canibals. And what Man in his 
Waits could ever be fond of an Opinion that pro- 
clatms open War with Mankind, and is pregnant 
with Conſequents ſo fatal and deſtruttive to the 
World? Can we think it more advantageors to 
us that Atheiſm ſhould be 2rue;than that Humane 
Society ſhould be wpheld and perperuated? or arc 
the Pleaſures we reap/from the Luſts which incline 
us to Atheiſm, comparably ſo valuable as the 
Benefus 
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Benefits which accrus to us from being formed and 
wnitedinto regular Corporations ? It net, yeode 
4 17 


rently do we engage againſt -our own bs 
ws ub eſpouſe the Cauſe of Irreligion, 

LIT. The Atheiſt concludes againſt that which 
is the main Support and Comfare- of Humane: Life. 
For while we are in this World; our bef# and {e- 
eureſf Condition 15 expoled to a world of ſad 
and uncomfortable Accidents, which we have 
neither the Wiſdom to foreſee, nor the Power to 
prevent; So far are we from being ſe/f-ſufficient 
as to our worldly Happineſs, that there are a 
thouſand Cauſes upon which we: depend for it, 
that are not in owr Power to diſpoſe of; and in 
ſuch a State of wncertainty, wherein we are conti- 
nually bandyed to and fro, and made the Game of 
inconff ant Fortune, what Qwiet or Security can we 
enjoy within our ſelves without - believing that 
there is a God at the Helm, that ſteddily over-rules 
all events that concern us; and feers and diretts 
them by the invariable Compaſs of his own infinite 
Wiſdom and Goodneſ;, For conlidering how poor 
and indigent our Nature is, how we are fain to 
ſeek abroad and to go a begging from Door to Door 
for our Happineſs ; how we depend upon Chance, 
and are ſecure of nothing we poles or deſire, or 
Hope for; how prone we are to be alarmed wit 
the Proſpe& of a ſed Futurity, and to magnifie 
diftant Evils in our own Apprebenſions; how apt 
we are to aggravate our Mileries by our [mpati- 
ence and Deſpair, and to ps our Enjoyments by 
expecting more from them than their Natures 
will afford; conſidering theſe things, I Gy, which 
Way can we turn our ſelves without a God? or 
K 2 Where 
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where can we repoſe our reſtleſs Thoughts but in 
his Providence? © Verily, could 1 be: tempted to 
believe that therei1s-20 God, I ſhould-look upon 
Humane Nature itt its preſent Circumſtances as 
the moſt |forlory: and abandoned part of the Crea- 
tion, and wiſh -that' I had had the: Luck to be of 
.any &her Species than that of a Rational Animal. 
'For in the State I amiL find my ſelf habletoa thou- 
ſand Dangers againſ# which I have. no Santuary, 
and. wider which. I have no Support, if there be 
po God to govern the World ; and having ſuch a 
diſmal Proſpe& of.things before me, and a buſie 
Mind within me; that wil be continually working 
on and aggravating the Evils of t, what can I do 
with my ſelf, or. how-can I enjoy my ſelk without 
a God to rely on? Upon the ſuppoſal that he #, 
and that he governs. the World I can ealily relieve 
my ſelf under -the moſt diſmal Apprehenſions; 
I can fairly conclude and ſafely depend on it, that 
if I 'take care by;my ſubmiſſion to God's Will to 
make him my Fiend,. he will: either prevent the 
Evils I apprehend. or ſuppore me under them, or 
convert them to. my good, either of which 1s ſuf- 
ficient to ſet my Heart at es[e,. and inſtate me in 
a quiet Enjoyment of my ſelf. But now by givmg 
the Belief of a God, I throw away all thele Con- 
1derations, and leave. my le}t utterly. deſturute 
and ſupportleſs. For what ſoljd. ground of. Sup- 
part can I have when I have no manner of Secu- 
rity either that the Evils I dread ſhall be pre- 
vented, or that I ſhall have a Proportionable 
Strength to bear them, or that I ſhall ever reap any 
good or advantage from them; without which Con- 
!1derations every Eyil that threatens or befals me 
19 
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1s pure unmingled Miſery, againſt which there is no 
Fence or Cordial in Reaſon or Philoſophy. For ſup- 
poſe I ſhould argue with the ancient Moraliſts 
that every ill Accident that befals'me is fatal "gh 
being the Effet of ſome neceſſary Cauſe vs 
without my Power or- Diſpoſal, and therefore "is 
unreaſonable for me to grieve at it; this will be ſo 
far from any way mollifying the Anguiſh of my 
Mind, that *rwill rather rage wa | inflame it. 
For that my Calamity 1s fatal, fo that it is not 
in my Power to avoid or remove it, 15 rather an 
_— than a Diminution of it. Or ſup- 
pole 


[ ſhould reaſon as the ſame Moraliſts other- 
whiles do, Why ſhould I grieve at the Evils that 
befal me, 'when alas! my Grief will be fo far 
from leſſening them that 'twill rather encreaſe and 
multiply them, contribute new Yenome to their 
Stings, and render them more pungent and doloroxs ; 
What a faint Cordial would it be to my oppreſſed 
Mind, to conf{1der that my Grief will but augment 
my Load? It is ſome Eaſe to a dejeted Soul to 
vent its Griefs in Moans and Lamentations , 
which while ſhe leeks to [mother 1n a ſullen ſilence, 
like impriſoned Wind will breed a Co/ick in her 
Bowels; and is it not a ſad thing that I muſt deny 
my ſelf the only Solace of a miſerable man, for 
fear of augmenting my Miſery? Again, ſuppoſe 
I ſhould reaſon thus with the ſame Authors, that 
Afﬀiitions are' ind:ferent things, and in them- 
ſelves neither good nor evil, but 1ndifferently im- 
proveable into Miſchiefs or Benefits ; this I confels 
were a good Argument, ſuppoling that the Atidti- 
on came from a good God, who can extrat# Gavd 
out of all Evils, and render the rankeſt Poiſon 

"1 Medici> 
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Medicinal ; but otherwiſe you will find 'cis but a 
cold Comfort to call your Miſery by another name; 
Fgr, if there. be no God to zemper our Evils, an 
th, ordain and dire them to wiſe and good Ends, 
: | find inthe iſſue they will prove themſelves 
t 


wil; tou; by what /oft Name {oever we may cal 
m: Again, . andto name no more, Suppoſe I 
ould reaſon thus, as theſe Maſters of Morality 
do; that to bear Aﬀlitions with an unconcerned 
Mind is brave, and manly, and generow 3 that it 
1s an Argument of a great and Heroick mind, that 
hath raifed it ſelf above the reach of Misfortunes ; 
I readily eexfeſs 1a. it 1s, ſuppoling a man hath 
good reaſon thus to bear his AﬀMicaions, which is 
the LZeſtion in debatez for then it 15 the Tri- 
amph of Reaſon over Paſſion, and an illuſtrious In- 
itance of a well fortified mind ; but if we have no 
r2aſon for it, all thele glorious Words, Generowe, 
Brave, &c. are nothing but empty Flaſh and mere 
Rodomontado. For - a man to be wnconcerned 
with Evils withozt reaſon, 15 1o far from being ge- 
nerous and brave, that 'tis an Argument of his 
brutal Stupidity and Fook-bardineſs. But yet ſup- 
poſing that there is no God, theſe are the main Ar- 
guments we have to ſappors our ſelves under any 
Calamity. Bur alas, {uch rea] Griets of ours are 
not to be redreſs d with pretty Sayings and grave 
Sentences, which tho they may look takingly ac 
2 Dif ance, will when we come to apply and ex- 
perience them force us to pronounce as Fob did of 
ms Friends, miſerable Comforters are ye all, and 
Phyſicians of no value. Yo that were we left deſti- 
trecte of God and a Providence, and of all thoſe 
b1:Jed Supports we derive from thence, we werg. 
| 0 
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of all Creatures the moſ# miſerable. For in this 
ſtate of things we are compaſſed about with Mi- 
ſeries and Misfortunes, and which without God is 
out greateſ# Misfortune, we have a thing: called 
Reaſon within our Breaſt, which is very ingenious 
in giving Stimgs to our 7-7 ada and wvexing us 
with cutting Reflz&ions of them, bur ir 15 not able 
to qualifie one Grief, or miniſter one dram of /0- 
lid Comfort to us. 

+ But when we lifc up our Eyes to God, there are 
{uch vaſt and innumerable Comforts flowing down 
to us from the Conſideration of his Natere and 
Providence, as are ſufficient not only to allay onr 
Sorrow, but to convert them into Toys and Tri- 
wnphs. For in him we behold not only an inft- 
nite Wiſdom that always knows what is beſt for us, 
but alſo an infinite Goodneſs that always wills what 
it knows to be ſo, and an infinite Power that al- 
ways does what it wills; and whillt we ſee and 
conſider this, there 15 nothing in the World can 
happen amiſs to us; Welcome Pain, welcome 
Pleaſure, welcome Loſs, welcome Gain, welcome 
Diſgrace, welcome Honour; for if we have but 
God our Friend, we may ſecurely depend upon it, 
that whatever befals us is be# for us. 

Who but a Mad-man therefore would ever e- 
ſpouſe the Cauſe of Atheiſm, or make it his In- 
tereſt to exclude God out of the World ? Indeed 
were he an enviows, maliciow, or tyrannical Being, 
that repined at the Happineſs of his Creacures, 
and watched all opportunities to plague or deſtroy 
them, 'twere but reaſonable we ſhould endeavour 
to quit our Minds of the Belief of him 3 bur to 
imaging it our Intere/# to believe there 1s no ſuch 
K 4 Being 
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Being in the World as a Good God, that out of 
the immenſe Benignity of his Nature eſpouſes our 
Intereſt, and rakes care of our Happineſs; that 
underſtands our Wants, and compaſſionates our 
Sufterings, and 1s able and willing to ſupport and 
relieve us ; that requires nothing of us but what is 
for our good, and will infinitely reward us for 
doing that which is beſt for our ſelves ; that con- 
»ives at our Follies, and pities our Infirmities, and 
upon our unfeigned Repentance is ready to be re- 


' conciled to us, even when we wilfully and preſump- 


zuouſly provoke him ; to imagine it, I ſay, our In- 
tereſt to ſhake off the Belick of ſuch a bleſſed Be- 
ing as th, 15 the utmoſt height of Folly and Mad- 
eſs. For *twere doubtleſs a thouſand times more 
tolerable for men that the Sun ſhould be pulled 
down from the Firmament, and all the Lights of 
Heaven extinguiſhed, than that the ns of a 
God ſhould be baniſhed from the World, the ab- 
ſence of which would over-/pread Mankind with 
ſuch a 4i/mal Night of Horror and Deſpair and 
Blackneſs of Darkneſs, as would render all wiſe 
and con{idering Men aweary of their Beings, and 
cauſe them to iſh a thouſand times over, as for 
the utmoſt Good they could deviſe for themſelves, 
O that there were ſuch a Being as a God ar the 
Helm of the World, that ſo the Afairs of it 
might be /eered by an infinite Power, that 1s al- 
ways direfled by an infinite Wiſdom, and always 
byaſſed and inclined by an infinite Gaodneſs ! What 
then can be more brutiſh or srrational, than for the 
{ake of a tew baſe Luſts that are the Scandal of 
our Nature, the Bave of our Society, the Vexation 
of our Lives, and the Diſturbance of all our Hap- 
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pineſs,to baniſh the Belief of a God from our Minds 
which is the Foundation of our Hope, and the only 
ſupport we can rationally depend on. 

LV. The Atheiſt concludes for that fide of the 
Queſtion which is infinitely the moſt «n/afe and 
hazardous. He who believes there & a God and 
acts accordingly, runs a very ſmall and inconſider- 
able Venture if in the iſſue of things he ſhould 
chance to be miſtaken ; he only ventures the dsſ- 
[atifying a tew extravagant Luſts , the bs = 
{ome irregular Inclinations of his Nature, w ich 
if he had gratified would have wvexed and tormented 
him, and entangled his Life with a thouſand i4 
Circumſtances; - he -only ventures ſome Prayers 
and ſome Tears, ſome Watchings and Stru mgs 
and Contentions with himſelf, and' perhaps ſome 
Reproaches and Perſecutions for Righteouſne(s ſake, 
in Exchange for which he hath commonly a bealth- 
ful and a proſperons,an even, ſafe and contented Lafe, 
a quiet and a Triumphant Conſcience, and a joyons 
Expectation of a bliſsful Eternity ro come, which 
do outweigh all the Incommodittes he ventures, all 
the Pains he undergoes, and all the Pleaſures of 
which he debars himſelf , and if in the Concluſion 
when he reſigns up his Breath, it appears that there 
15 neither God nor Heaven nor Hell, his Condition 
will be altogether as good as the Atheiſts, with 
whom he will ſeep quietly in the ſame Duſt under 
the /ame everlaſting Inſen{ibility. 

Bur on the contrary, the Atheiſt by believing 
that there is no God and «ding accordingly, runs 
the moſt _—_ Hazard in the World. For 
belides that he rbrows away the main Support and 
Comfort of his Life, and lays himſelf open to all 


Con- 
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a good Conſcience togerher with the Hopes of 4 
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Futurity, and all the innumerable Foys ut 
abounds with; beſides all which, L ſay, he ven- 
tures to be eternally wretched and miſerable 1n the 
World to come, and expoles himſelf naked and 
defenceleſs to the #wquenchable Wrath of an ewer- 
laſting God; in Exchange for all which he hath no 
other preſens. Compenlation, but the Pleaſures 
of a rigtous and twmultuary Lite, which do always 
die away in the Enjoymenc, and are generally 
daſht and ſopbiſticated with a thouſand very (ad 
and «comfortable Circumſtances. And then if 
when he concludes this-preſent Sgene of Life, he 
ſhould find himſelf miftaken in his Acheiſtical 
Confidence, and be unexpeRedly ſummoned to the 
Tribunal of that God, whole Being and Autho- 
rity he hath fo peremptorily denied and affronted, 
and from thence be tren/mitted into a diſmal E- 
ternity, there to /anguiſh out an everlaſting Exilt- 
ence 1n remedies Woes and unpittied Lamenta- 
tions; how would it glen and confound him to 
find his confident Inhdelicy bafled by ſuch a wo- 

{ Experiment, when in{tead of being «ſleep 1n a 
ſtate of Silence and Inſenſibility, which was the 
thing he depended on, he ſhall find himſelf wafted 
to a ſtrange Shoar,, and there landed among De- 
vils and miſerable Spirits, in a ſtate of endleſs, 
eaſeleſs and remedileſs Calamity! How blank and 
forlorn will the Fool look to find himſelf thus fa- 
tally miſtaken 2? and yec for all be knows thu may 
be the Reſult and Ie of chings. So that 'tis a 
very ſmall Hazard you ſee that good Men run, 
compared with that of the Arbeit; for ft 
they 
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they be miſtaken, their Condition will be as good 
as bs at the winding up of the Bottom; bur it 
they ſhould not, ut will be infinitely better. 

It 1s ſtoried of a certain Hermice; who bein 
retired from the World, led a very fevere an 
es Life, that being one day met by two 
Cardinals, who were riding by with a very Pom- 
pores Equipage, was thus accofted by them. Father, 
why ſhould you thus mortifie and macerate your 
ſelf by retiring from the Glories and Pleaſures of 
this Life? Suppoſe now that after all your Reli- 
g10us Severities, there ſhould be neither a God nor 
a future World to reward you, would it not be 
egregious Folly in you thus to throw away preſent 
Enjoyments for future Nothings? To which 
the good Man preſently returned this Anſwer ; 
But, Sirs, ſuppoſe there fhow/d be a God and a 
future World to pwniſh you, would it not be 
egregious Folly in you, to run ſuch a deſperate 
Vier as you do of being everlaftingly miſera- 
ble, for the ſake of a few momentany Honours and 
Advancements? Upon which, as the Story ſaith, 
the Cardinals being convinced, went away very 
penſive. And herein doubtleſs the honeſt Her- 
mite was very much in the right. For were it 
a Moot-point whether there be a God or »o, one 
would think in a matter of ſuch «»ſpeatable Mo- 
ment, and wherethe Hazard on fide is fo in- 
finitely unequal, there is no Man in his Wies but 
would chooſe the ſafe fide, and make that his 
Rule and Principle to live by. In this therefore 
the Atheiſt is juſtly chargeable with the moſt de- 
ſperate Folly, that whereas at leaf he might be 
ſafe, if not eternally Happy, by believing _ 
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there # a God and ating accordingly, he rather 
chuſes to venture being eternally miſerable, by be- 
lieving there & none, and ating as if there were 
none. In ſhort, this 15 the plain ſtate of the Caſe, 
if I believe that God &, and a# conlonantly, I 
ſhall be ſafe if he bent, and eternally happy if he 
be; whereas if I believe that he 1s not, I 'am ſure 
to be miſerable for ever if he be, and am only ſafe 
from being miſerable for ever if he be not; and 
this being the Caſe, I leave any man to judg 
which of the 29 is in Prudence more eligible, the 
peradventure of being happy for ever or of being 
miſerable for ever, ſuppolting both to be equally 
probable. But, 
V. The Atheiſt concludes for the wnſafe/# de 
of the Queſtion upon the greateſt Uncertainties 
in the World.” One would think before a man 
aſſented to' a Concluſion, the Conſequence of 
which, if he ſhould be mifaken, will be for ever 
fatal to him; he ſhould be fo wi/e at leaſt as to look 
before he leap; and ſatishe himſelf of the Grounds 
he concludes on, and not to give up his Aſſent upon 
every doubtful and uncertais Appearance, Now 
that part of che Queſtion which the Atheiſt s/- 
ſents to, 15 of luch mighty Conlequence as that 
thould it prove falſe he is off ior ever; and there- 
fore one would think it concerned him to be very 
ſure of his' hand, and take care that his Aſſent be 
founded upon very. ſtrong and undeniable Evidence, 
Inſtead of which he aſſerts at a wenture, and 
grounds his Belief upon the moſt ſandy Founda- 
tions. - For, | 
I. He concludes for a pure Negative. 
LI. He concludes for it upon a bare pegs: 
> v 6 
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HI. He concludes for it againſt the beft Evi- 
dence that the contrary will admit. * 

I. He concludes for a pure Negative, All men 
are agreed that 'tis a very hard thing to prove a 
Negative; but to prove a pure Negative is ins- 
poſſible, unleſs the Exiſtence of the thing which ic 
denies implies an expreſs Contradittion. *T1s true, 
where a thing v/ibly exiſts ſo that we can perceive 
as well how 1t doth not exiſt as how it doth, we 
may with as good Evidence deny as affirm ; but as 
for pure Negatives which deny the very Exiſtence 
of (ch things as may poſſibly exiſt, it 15 1mpoſlible 
to: be certain of them without an infinze Under- 
ſtanding. For before we can be ſure that what is 
not in our Underſtanding is not in Nature, we muſt 
be ſure that whatſoever « in Nature, « 1n ow Un- 
derſtanding, otherwiſe a thouſand things may be, 
tho we do not underſtand them. As for Inſtance, 
Unleſs I were ſure that I had the perfe& Map or 
Geography of ſuch a Country in my Head, it is 
impoſlible I ſhould be ſure that there is no ſuch 
Town, or City, or Region belonging thereunto z 
and ſo unleſs I were ſure that the Coſmography or 
Univerſal Map of Nature were perfte&ly Lilies. 
ted on my Underſtanding, I cannot poſitively. af- 
firm that ſuch or ſuch a Being doth or actual] 
exiſt. So that as a great Divine of our own hat 
well obſerved upon this very Argument, after all 
that can be ſaid againſt a thing this will fill be rae, 
that many things poflibly are which we know not 
of, and that many things more mey be than are. 
For unleſs our Underſtanding were extended to 
the whole Compaſs of Nature, there may be, for 
all we know, ten thouſand things in Nature which 
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are not 1n Qur Under/fending. So that concerning 
pure Negatives we can never 'be.cerrain, unlels the 
things which they deny be abſolutely impoſſible, 
and imply, -in the very Notien of their Exiſtewce, 
a ploin Contradiftion; which cannot: be ſaid of the 
Exiſtence of God. For by God we meannothing 
but a Being endowed with all poſſible Perfettions, 
and to {ay that it 15 impoſſible that there ſhould be 
any ſuch Being as is endowed with all the Perfe&i- 
ons that 'ris poſſible tor a Being to be endowed with, 
is to allert Poſſibilities impoſſible , which is a Con- 
tradicion 4» Terms, Since therefore this Nege- 
trove that there 15 no God, denies that which is 
os ins Nature, and which umplies not the 
ealt Shadew.of Contradiftion, it is impoſlible, 
ſuppoling it were true, for any finite Underitand- 
ing to be certain of it. What Man in his Wits then 
would ever preſume to dexy theBeing of God, and 
to fake bis everlaſting Fate on 1t, when he knows 
beforehand that he cannot be ſure that his Denial | 
15 zrue, and that f it prove falſe he is loſt for 
ever. Alas! what is this but to throw Dice for 
our Souls, and to venture our Salvation on a wild 

Uncertainty. | 
Il. The Atherſt concludes for F- | prre Negatvve 
upon a bare Poſſibility. One would think 1n a 
Matter of ſuch infinite moment, men ſhould at 
leaſt be ſo wiſe as not to conclude without frong 
Probabilities here they can find no Certarnty to re- 
ly on ; but ſo deſperately Fool-hardy 15 the Atheiſt 
as to {uſpend his-Faith,and with that his Salvation, 
upen the bere Poſſibility that there may be wo God. 
For when he is urged with chole Arguments of 
God's Being, that are drawn from the ny 
on- 
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Contrivance of the World, he hath no other way 
to evade them, but by endeavouring to demon- 
ſtrate how by the neceſſary Laws of Matter and 
Motion, things might poflibly be ſiwffled together 
as they are without the Apency and Diretion of a 
God ; and yeteven 1n this Atrempt ſo many im- 
extricable Difficulties preſent themſelves as have 
puzzled and confounded the acuteſt Wits that were 
ever engaged in it; and while wirh all their Art 
and Contrivance they have been framing their Hy- 
potbeſis of the Exiſtence of this World without a 
God, they have been forced not only to beg ſome 
Principles, but alſo to «fer: others that upon Ex- 
amination have been found repugnant to the Na- 
ture of things; and when all is done, if both 
were true, yet are they altogether inſufficient to 
ſolve a thouſand Phenomena in Nature. So that the 
utmoſt that the moſt. /earned and inquiſitive A- 
theiſt could ever younnas to, was to advance A- 
theiſm to a grand perhaps, and by endeayouring 
to demonſtrate how things might poſſibly be as they 
are without a God,to prove that 'tis poſſible there « 
none ; andyet when all is done,their moſt ingenious 
Endeavours are only a Demonſtration that the moſt 
acute and witty Men may be miſtaken. For what a 
bopeleſs kind of Task is it to ſhew how that may be 
the Effect of a blind Chance or Neceſſity, whdch 
hath all che CharaQters of a wiſe Defign and Con- 
trivance fairly imprinted on it ? How is it poſlible 
for an «ndeſigning Chance to fit Means to Ends, or 
Ends to Natwres, or ſo to proportion Parts to one 
another as to make a comely Symmetry in the whole, 
and this in te thouſand Inſtances and.not fatl in 
one? How often, as the above-named —_ 
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from Tully diſcourtes, might a Man after he hath 
ſhaken together 2 Sett of Letters in a Bag, flin 
them out upon the ground, before they would Fall 
into an exact Poem, of make good-a Diſcourſe in 
Proſe ? And may not a little Book be as eaſily 
made by Chance, as the great Volume of the World, 
in which there is ſuch an inexbauſtible Treaſure of 
rich Senſe and Contrivance? 'Oc how long might 
a Man be in ſprinkling Colours upon a Canvas 
with a careleſs Hand, before they would happen 
to. fall into the exact Picture of a Man? And is a 
Man ealter made by Chance than his Picture ? Why 
may we not as well conceive the molt regular 
Building in. the World to be framed by a caſual 
Concourſe of Stone and Iron. and Timber, as that 
theſe blind and rambling parts of matter ſhould 
chance to place themſelves 1o' orderly 1n the 
World, and to obſerve. ſuch an exa&t Harmony 
and Decorum as if they kept Time with the Muſ1- 
cal Laws of ſome almighty Mind, that compoſed 
their Meaſures and regulated their Motions up and 
down 1n the Univerle ? 

But granting the Atheiſt what he. fo eagerly 
tho unſucceſsfully contends for, that it 1s poſſible 
all this might happen by mere Chance, and conſe- 
quently that. there. may be zo God in the World, 
would any Man in his Wits found his Faith upon a 
mere Poſſibility, when "twill be as much as his Soul 
is worthif he ſhould happen to be miſtaken? It is 
poſſible that ſhould he throw himſelf from the Top 
of a high Steeple, the Air between may be ſo con- 
denſed as to bear him up and preſerve him from be- 
ing daſh'd 11 pieces by his Fall ; but would you not 
think the Man ſtark mad that ſhould —_— by 
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Neck upon that Poſibilty? And yet it is a far 
more deſperate Venture that the Atheiſt makes, by 
thus haz.arding his Soul to rn 2 
upon a bare poſſibility that there may be no God to 
deſtroy him. 

IN. The Atheiſt concludes againſt the beft  e 
wvidence that the Contrary will admit. For that 
there x a God we have as full Evidence as the 
Matter could bear if there were one, and to re- 
quire more is abſurd and unreaſonable. For let us 
at preſent ſuppoſe, but for Argument-ſake, that 
there were ſuch an infinite Spirit in the World ; 
a Spirit that were as wiſe, and as good, and as 
powerful 2s he whom we call God is ſuppoſed to 
be ; ſuppoſing, I ſay, there were ſuch a Spirit 
#ually exiſting, we could not have greater Evi- 
dence of it than we have already that he «&ually 
exiſts, For we could not ſee him with our Eyes, 
becauſe we ſuppole him to be a Spirit, we could 
not demonſtrate his Exiſtence &@ priori or from any 
Caule, becauſe being the firſt Cauſe he muſt be 
un w_ or Self-originated. It remains there» 
fore that the only Demonſtration we could give 
of his Being, is that which we call 4 poſfteriors or 
from ſuch /enfible Effe#s as can only be aſcribed 
to the Power, and Wi{dom, and Goodneſs of (uch 
2 Being; and of ſuch Effes as theſe we have 
infinite [Inſtances before us. For in ſum, we have 


all this wi/fible World about us, whoſe changeable . 


Nature demonltrates it to be the Effet of ſome 
ſuperiour Cauſe, and whoſe unſpeakable m_ 
neſs, Beauty, and Contrivance argues it to be the 
Effect of ſome moſt wiſe, and good, and powerful 
Cauſe. For as tothe firſt, - Sm is — 

ave 
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#ble cannot ſelf-exiſt, but will neceſſarily pro- 
ceed from ſome- ſuperiour Cauſe ; becauſe what(o- 
ever Self-exzſts'is neceſſarily, and whatſoever 1s ne- 
ceſlarily is always the ſame; that which is without 
any Cauſe cannot but be, and that which is thuc 
or thus withoutany Cauſe, cannot but be ſo or /6 
for ever; and conſequently if the World were of 
it ſelf without. any Cauſe, it would not only be 
neceſſarily, but alſo be ſuch as it z neceſſarily and 
unchangeably.; but contrariwiſe we plainly per- 
ceive that it runs a perpetual Courſe of Change and 
Alteration, that its Parts are continually altering 
their Figure, and ſhifting their Places with one 
another, whereas if this Part were of it ſelf ne- 
cellarily, as it muſt be 1f the bole be fo, it would 
neceflarily be where it 15 and whar it is eternally, 
And fince the Merability of this World argues 
It to be: the Effet of ſome ſuperiour Caule, 1 
would fain know whether conf1dering the Vaſt- 
neſs, and Beauty, and Contrivance of it, ut be not 
moſt reaſonable to attribute it to ſuch an ab 
good, all-wiſe, and Almighty Cauſe as we ſuppole 
Ged to be. For what leſs than an infinite Power 
Can bear a due Proportion to ſuch a vaſt and m- 
menſe World ? Should you enter into a vaſt and 
magnificent Palace, and tind no Creature in it, but 
a company of Mice or Weaſels, . could you pofli- 
bly believe that theſe smpotent Vermin buile ut ? 


And yet the building of the moſt Royal Palace 


doth not ſo much exceed the Power of theſe weak 
Animals, as the building of :h4 World doth che 
Power of any Cauſe but a God, But then if we 
conlider the infinite Number of Beings in the 
World chat are cepable of happineſs, and my vaſt 
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Proviſions that are made to entertain them ac- 
cording to their ſeveral Capacities, we cannot but 
thence conclude that the Power which made then 
was ated by an infinite Goodneſs, Laſtly, if we 
conſider the rare and admirable Contrivance of 
the ſeveral Parts of the World ; how perfe# 
each one 1s in its Kind, how exactly fittedtoeach 
other, and what a lovely Cymmetry and Proportion 
they all make in the whole, how can we otherwiſe 
imagine but that that Power and Goodneſs which 
cauſed it was direfed by an infinite Wiſdom ? S9 
that the World is ſuch an Effe& as openly pro- 
claims its Cauſe to be a God; and if th Evidence 
of God's Exiſtence will not convince Men, they 
are impregnably fortified againſt af Convidtion ; 
and if God ſhould carry them into thole infinite 
Spaces that are beyond the Limits of this World, 
and there command a New One into Being; 
while they ſtood looking on, and ſaw it ſpringing 
out of nothing, they might with as good reaſon 
conclude that World to \ nothing but a fortus- 
tow Concourſe of imſen/ible Parts of Matter, as 
they now do that th# 1s ſo. So that 1n fine, he 
that denies God after all theſe Demonſtrations 
which he hath given of himſelf, is out of the 
reach of Argument, and if he pwrſue his own 
Principles, can never be convinced by any poſſible 
Reaſons. And what a deſperate Folly 1s ic for 
Men to embrace a Belief, which ſhould they be 
miſtaken,draws after iteverl/aſting Ruin, when they 
have all che Reaſons to the contrary that the Mat- 
ter is capable of? What is this but ca ſhut their 
Ejes, and caſt themſelves blmdfold on their owrt 
Deſtruttiom, and to reſolve to wink hard and be- 
L 3 lievs 
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lieve agsinf? all poſlible Reaſon, that ſothey may 
ruin theraſelves without any Interruption ? 

VI. And laſtly, The Atheiſt plainly contra- 
difts himſelf in his own Concluſion. For by deny- 
ing that God is, he neceſſarily denies the Peoſſibi- 
liy of his Being. For if he be nor, it is impol- 
{ible he ſhould ever bez becauſe Eternity of Being 
is included in the Notion of him. For when we 
ſpeak of God, ws mean by him a Being that is 
before all Cauſes, and the Cauſe of all Cauſes, 
and that therefore eweth not his Being to any prior 
Caule, but doth neceſſarily, independemly, and e- 
zernally exiſt, Sothat if he be not now, he can- 
not be at all, becauſe he muſt begin to be, which 
is contradictory to the very eſſential Notion and 
Idea of him. For if he ſhould ever begin to be, 
he cannot be Eternal ; and if he be not Eternal he 
cannot be God, So that to ſay God is net, is by 
neceſſary Conſequence to lay he cannot be at all ; 
and yet by a God we mean at the ſame time 4 
Being that i endowed with all the poſſible Perfetti- 
ons that a Being u« capable of. Wheretore as by 
ſaying that God 1s not, we do by Conſequence al- 
ſert that it is impoſſible he ſhould ever be, fo by 
aſſerting that it is :wpoſſible he ſhould ever be, we 
do in effect aſſert this groſs Contradittion ; that 
ic 15 4mpoſſible ſuch a Being ſhould ever be as 1n- 
cludes all the Perfe&ions that are poſſible to a Be- 
ing. Thus 1n the ſame Breath we pronounce that 
God can and cannot be, that 'tis poſſible he x, and 
yet impoſſible he ſhould ever be. For by ſaying 
that he 15 a Being endowed with all the poſſible 
Perfedtions of Being, we expreſly affirm that it 
15 poſlibly he ay be; but by ſaying that there is 
20 
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no ſuch Being a#ualy exiſting, we do as expreſly 
aſſert that it is #»poſſible he ſhould ever be. He 
therefore who aſſerts that God is nor, doth by 
neceſſary Conſequence aſſert this expref Contra- 
dition, that it x impoſſible there ſhould ever be 8 
Being as perfet+ as it xs poſſible. An when if there 
be a God, Mens eternal Fate depends but upon 
believing that he & and «a&img accordingly, what a 
monſtrous Folly is it for Men to contradit them- 
ſelves to deny him > What is this but to fake their 
Souls upon 1t, that the very firſ# Principle of rea- 
ſoning 15 falſe, and put their Fate upon chis de- 
fperate Iſſue, that unleſs borh Parts of a Contra- 
diftion prove trxe, they muſt inevitably periſh tor 
ever ! 

And now having ſhewn you from what malig- 
vant Cauſes Atheiſm ſprings, and how deſpe- 
rately fooliſh and unreaſonable it 1s in it ſelf, let 
us all endeavour by the /eriozs Conſideration of 
what hath been ſaid, to fortifie our Minds againſt 
it. And fince this Propolition, That God &, is the 
prime Foundation of all Religion, it concerns us 
ail to uſe our utmoſt Diligence to War our 
Minds in the firm and ftedfaſt Belief of it ; and 
ths we cannot fail to do, if we heartily endea- 
wvour it. For the Arguments of God's Being do 
ſhine all round abour us with ſuch a clear and 
convincing Light, that we need. do no more than 
jult opex our Eyes to 1t, and diſpel thoſe niſchie- 
vous Cauſes from our Wills, that hide and obſcure 
it from our Underſtandings, And when once we 
have throughly ſerled the Belief of God's Be- 
ing in our Minds, 1t will mightily influence all our 
Powers of Action; 1t will invite our Hope, and 

3 alarm 
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alarm our Fear, and Addreſs to every Paſlion in us 
that is capable of Perſweſion,and be an everliving 
Spring of Religion within us; for God 1s an Oh. 
jet 1o infinite Great in himſetf, and of ſuch 
infinite Moment and Concernment to 4, that 'ts 
next to impoſſible we ſhould firmly believe that he 
z#, without being vigorouſly 1mpreſs'd with rel; 
gious Aﬀe&tions upon the Conſideration of hi 
Being. - 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of the Neceflity of 'acknowledging the 
divine Providence to oblige us to be 
truly Religious. | 


God hath upon the Minds of Men, pro- 

ceeds immediately from the Belief of his 
Providence, without which we are no way con- 
cerned or intereſted in him. For a God without a 
Providence is a ſolitary kind of Being that lives 
alone from the World, altogether retired within 
himſelf, and never looks abroad or any ways inter- 
meddles with any thing without 5 and what have 
we to do with a Being that hath nothing to do with 
w or our affairs, but lives apart from us in ſome 
wnacceſſible Retirement, where neither we can go 
to b;» nor he come to w ? So that it is by his Pro- 
vidence that all Correſpondence and Intercourſe be- 
tween God and his Creatures is maintained; which 
being taken away, he 1s as nothing to ws, and we 
are as nothing to bim., For what doth it hgmifte 
to ws that there is a certain excellexs Being called 
God, fitting on the Top of the Heavens with his 
Arms folded in his Boſom, and who doth nothing 
there but exjoy Himſelf in a quier Contemplation 
of his own Perfe&tions, without regarding any 
thing withour him, or doing either good or hurt 
L 4 Oo 


T* E main Influence which the Belief of a 
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to the World ? Such a God is nothing but a great 
Cypher 1n the World, that only makes a gloriow 
Flouriſh, but is as inſi ant as no God at all 
For to what purpoſe ſhould weprey to a God that 
15 notat leiſure to hear us, or hope 1n a God thats 
not concerned to help. us? What ſhould move 
to love a God that beſtows no Good, or to fear 3 
God that inflicts no Evil, or to obey a God that 
hath no Regard of ous A&ions? Why ſhould we 
thank him if we receive nothing from him ? For 
what ſhould we praiſe him if he be no ways bene 
ficial to the World ? And wherein ſhould we im- 
tate him if he fits fill and does nothing, and exer 
ciſes neither i/Jom, nor Goodneſs, nor Fuſt ice, nor 
Mercy towards any thing withouthim ? All which 
PerfeFjons of the Deity without a Providence 
are utterly void and wſeleff. For his Providence is 
the great Sphere of Aftwity wherein he exerciſe 
and diſplays his Perfetions, wherein his Power 
executes the Contrivances of his Wiſdom, and 
his Wiſdom contrives the Methods of his Good: 
neſs; ſo that without his Providence all his Per 
fetions will fignifie norbing. For what doth that 
Wiſdom Cnc that comtrives nothing ? Or that 
Power which doth nothing? Or that Goodnels 
chat.is good for nothing? Or that Juſtice which 
diftributes nathing ? And yet juſt ſuch Cypher: are 
all the Pertecions of Cod, ſuppoſe there1s no Pr- 
vidence wherein to employ and exerciſe them. And 
jf Once we wacate and extinguiſh theſe PerfeRions 
of God Which are the Graces which render him 
ſa Sublime and Adorable, what Reaſon can move 
us to Adore and Worſhip him ? For why ſhould we 


gancernogur /elyes with a God who congerns - 
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ſelf with no Body, and that either hath neither 
Power, nor Wiſdom, nor Goodnef, or which to us is 
the /ame, makes no uſe of them? Sothat the denial 
of God's Providence,you ſee,dire&ly cuts in ſunder 
all the Ties of Religion, by rendering him an in- | 
fonficant Being to the World, 

In the Proſecution of this Argument I ſhall 
hew, Firſt, hat of the divine Providence it 1s 
that is neceſſary to be believed jn order to our being 
truly Religiows, Secondly, What Evidence there 
is tO creare 1Nn us ths Belief. Thirdly, The Is- 
ſufficiency and Unreaſonableneſfs of the common 
Pretences to Infidelity in this matter. 


— —_— —_— 


SECT. I. 


What it « we are to believe of the divine Pre- 
vidence. 


General, it is not ſufficient that we believe 
this or that Part or Branch of it, but we muſt 
acknowledg the Fhole; every Part whereof the 
Whole confiſts being pregnant with very powerful 
Obligations to Rehgion. Now the bole of Pro- 
No conſiſts in _ af, | pm 
eſon, Inſpe&1on, and Di of a , an 
Government 4 the reconel World So _— che 
whole of 1t includes theſe five Parts or Branches, 


IL God's continual Conſervation of all things. 


WI, His continual Poſſeſſion of all things. | 
II. His 
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ITE. His continual I=/pe#:on of all things. 
; 06 His continual Ordering and Diſpoſal of all 
tnings. | 

V. His continugl Government of the rational 
World. All which, as I ſhall ſhew, are highly 
neceſſary to be believed in order to our being trah 
Religions. 


T. To oblige us to be truly Religious, it 1s ne 
ceſlary we ſhould believe that God continually uz 
holds and conſerves all things. - That he alone i 
the great Atlas on whoſe Almighty Shoulders the 


whole Frame of things depends. For tho the 


works of Humane Art do often ſtand many Ages 
after the Workmans Hand is withdrawn from 
them, yet the reaſon 1s becauſe there is Something 
between them and Nothing, wit.. the pre-exiſtin 
Matter of which they are formed ; whereas the 
Works of God being all produced out of Nothing, 
have nothing berween them, but that creative 
Power which produced them.. And therefore s 
Mans Works would neceſſarily periſh were that 
pre-exiſting Matter taken away, which ſtandsbe 
rween them and Nothing,ſo God's Works wouldns 
cellarily reſolve into nothing, ſhould that creativ 
Power be withdrawn which itands between then 
and nothing. In ſhort, pre-exiſting Matter 15 the 
Baſis of ew Works, and creatrue | To of God'; 
2nd therefore as our Works miſt ceaſe to be, were 
their pre-exiſting Matter withdrawn, ſo Gods 
Works mult ceale to be, were his creative Powe 
withdrawn. Sothat 'tis the ſame Almighty Powe 
which raiſed the World owt of Nothing chat keep 
i from ſinking izo nothing ; and thar ic « this Mo 
ment 
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ment is as mach the Efte& of divine Power, as 
that it was that Moment when ic was firſt created. 
For the World was no more able to give it ſelf 
the ſecond Moment of Being than it was the firſt, 
and the third than the ſecond, and {o on through 
all the paſ# and future Moments of its Being, For 
me Moment of Betng is as much as another, and 
therefore to give a ſecond requires the ſame Power 
astogive a ff 3 and if fo, then each ſucceeding 
Moment of the world's Duration and Continuance, 
muſt be derived from the Cauſe of the fir # Mo- 
ment of 1ts Being. So that the Creation and Con- 


= /crvation of the World, is only the ſame At con- 


tinuing and flowing on ( hike a Line from a Mathe- 
matical Point ) from the firſt inſtant of its Being to 
the laſt period of its Duration. And ſo the Scri- 
pture repreſents it; thus Nehemiah 9. 6. Thou, 
even thow art Lord alone, thou baſk made Heaven, 
the Heaven of Heavens with all their Hoſts, the 
Earth and all things that are therein, and thou pre- 
ſerveſt them all; and As 19.25, 28. be giveth 
to all life and breath and all things, in him we live, 
and move, and have our being; and Heb, 1, 3. he 
is ſaid to uphold all things by the word of bis Power. 
Which 1s a Truth of that vaſt Importance to 
Religion, that it is hardly conceivable how 1t can 
{bf without 1t. For while we look on our ſelves 
as Beings that are independent from God, that 
do live, and breath, and ſubſiſt of owr ſelves, 
without any new Supplies of Being from bim, 
why ſhould we eve and worſhip him 2 What 
reaſon have we to truſt in a Being from whom we 
expe&tno Support ? Or to render Homage to a Be- 
Ing on whom we have no Dependence ? So that by 


disbe- 
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dibelieving this Part of the divine Providence, we 


do in effect cut off all Intercourſe between God and | 


our ſelves, and lay an Imbargo on Religion. For 
if we depend not on him, what have we to dowith 
him? Andif weowe not our Lives and Beings to 
his Power, what right hath he to exa&# our Obed 
ence? But while we look upon our ſelves as Beings 
that hang upon him, and derive every Breath and 
Moment of our Beings from him, fo that ſhould 
he withdraw from us Son Almighty Arm that /« 
ſtains us, and leave us to ſubſiſt of our ſelves, we 
muſt preſently drop into nothing, how can we for- 
bear without infinite Stupidity and Ingratitude to 

devote our ſelves and all our Powers and Faculties 

to his Service? For what a tepid wretch ſhould] 

be ſhould I not ſtudy to pleaſe him upon whoml 

know my Life and Being depends,and who mere- 

ly by wichdrawing his Hand from underneath me 
can let me /ink intonothing when he pleaſes? and 
what an wngrateful wretch ſhould I be ſhould I re- 
fuſe to honour, 2v0rſhip and obey him, from whom 

I draw every Breath I Breath, and derive new life 
and Being every moment ? 

IL. Ir is allo neceſſary we ſhould believe that 
God poſſeſſes all things; that he hath notgiven away 
this. World from himſelf, and caſt it our of his 
own Diſpeſal as a common Scramble among men; 
but that he hath reſerved. to himſelf an abſolute, 
unalienable and independent Propriety in all that we 
enjoy and poſſeſs. For all things ewe their Being to 
him as he 1s the Creator and Upholder of them; and 
therefore whatſoever « muſt neceſlarily be b1s, be- 
cauſe it # by his Power and Providence. And if 
we Who att by the Power of Ged, and can wer 

ning 
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thing without him, may claim a right to the'Ef- 
ny of our Invention and Iniuft oo 
more may God who' contrived and- produced all 
things by his own independent Wiſdom and 
Power? For our, Wiſdom and Power being God's, 
he hath a Soo Beg Right to all the Efe#s of 
them ; but 4is Wiſdom and Power are abſolutely 
bis own without Dependence on any / | 
Cauſe ; and therefore whatſoever are t 

of them muſt neceſſarily be his by a moſt abſolute 
and independent Propriety. And accordingly he 
is ſtiled the poſſeſſor of Heaven and” Earth, Gen. 
1419. and Moſes tells his People, Behold the Hea- 
ven and the Heaven of Heavens # the Lord's, the 
Earth alſo and all that # therein, Deut. 10. 14. 
and the Earth, ſaith the Pſalmiſt, « the Lord's and 
the fulneſs thereof, the World and they that dwell 
therein; for be hath founded it upon the Sea, and 
prepared it upon the Flouds, Plalm 24. 1. and 50, 
12, and the Heavens, \aith he again, are thine, the 
Earth alſo u thine ; as for theWorld and the fulnep 
thereof thou a founded them, Plalm $9. 11, 

God therefore being the Supreme Proprietor of 
the World, there is nothing can be juſtly owrs but 
by bis Will and Grant; and nothing can be ours 
by bis Wall, but what is bonefly and juftly ours. 
$ that for us to /eiſe upon any part of the World 
by Fraud, or Violenct, or Oppreſſion, is to treſpaſs 
upon God and invade his \6.ech and to tear 
his orld from him again his Will. Thus what- 
loever we poſſeſs by Wrong, we polleſs as Robbers 
and Invaders of God, _ whatſoever we en} 
by Right, we enjoy as Tenants to the great Land- 
ord of the World ; and without owning and ac- 


know- 
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knowledging this we cannot be truly Religious, By 
if the World be not bs, why ſhould we pray th 
him for what we want of it, or praiſe him fo 
what we enjoy ? why ſhould we patiently ſubmi 
ta his. Diſpoſal when he deprivgg us of what w 
have?. Or thankfully ochre his Goodnek 
when he ſupplies us with what we need? Why 
ould we employ our Poſſeſſjows in bs Service, 
thinkour ſelves obliged to returns him any part d 
them in pioxs or charitable works? In a word, why 
ſhould we be contented with a /-all ſhare, ani 
abide by that «nequal Diviſfion of things that 1 
made 1n the World, and not endeavour to incre 
our own poor Heap by pilfermg trom other men 
thatare ten times bigger than ours? Whencear 
theſe Obligations but from this Suppoſal, that Gol 
15 the lupreme Proprietor and Poſe of all ching; 
which being denied, there remains no ſo/;d Foun 
dation of Reaſon for any of theſe grear and 
ceſſary Duties of Religion. 
\ II. To oblige us to be truly religioxs it is all 
neceſſary we ſhould believe that God 1s prſe 
with and ies all things; that his divine 
ſtance is diffuſed through and circumfuſed aboutal 
things, ſo as to penetrate them within as an univer 
ſal Soul, and contain them without as an univerlil 
Place, For ſo the Jewiſh Do&ors are wont to cal 
God Hamakom, that is to ſay, the Place or Contines 
of all chings ; becauſe all things are encompaſſedby 
him,and do live and move within his infhmre Bo 
ſom. For fon Scripture the divine Subſtances 
deſcribed, as ſpreading it ſelf rbrough and aro 
| the Warld, even to the utmoſt poſſibility of Ex 
renfion, Whither , faith the Plalmiſt,- ſhall 1 x 
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Gem thy Spirit, or whether ſhall 1 flee from D < 
4 fr #[cend wp imto Heaven thou art = 
if I make my bed in Hell, bebold thow art there ; f 


[take the Wings of the Morning, and dwell in t 
wiermoſt parts of the Sea, even there ſhall thy Hand 
lead me,and thyright Hand fhall bold me, Pſalm 139. 
1,8,9,10- And behold, ſaith Solomon, the Heaven 
of Heavens cannot comain thee, 1 Kings V. 27. 
yea, do not I fil Heaven and Earth ? ſaith the Lord 
himſelf, Jer. 23. 24- x 

Now tho God's Ommipreſence be ftriHly ans At- 
tribute of his Eſſence, and not a part of his Pro- 
vidence, yet tis [ſuch an Attribute as includes his 
univerſal Providence, and without ſuppoſing of 
which, an univerſal Providence can hardly be con- 
ceived. For if he co-exiſts and be-proſent with all 
things, he muſt be ſuppoſed to operate upon them; 
becauſe wherever he 1s, his infinite Wiſdom and 
Power and Goodneſs are; which in their own Na- 
ture are ſuch «Five PerteRtions as cannot be pre- 
ſent where ſuch a world of things areto be done, 
and fit ftill and do nothing. For how can we con- 
ceive that infinite #:/dom ſhould be preſent where 
a world of things are to be ordered, and yet order 
nothing ? That infinite Power ſhould be preſent 
where a world of things are to be done, and 
d nothing? Or that infinite Goodneſs ſhould be 
preſent where a world of good is to be done, and 
do wo good at all? Such an idle, reftive Preſence as 
this, is utterly inconſiſtent with ſuch a#ive Per» 

tons. So that the Ommipreſence of an infinite 

Power and Wiſdom, and Goodneſs neceſſarily ſup- 
poles an wniver/al Providence, and without ſuch an 


Omnypreſence an univerſal Providence can hard 
Y 
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ly be conceived. For how can God be preſent by 
any Power, or Virtue or Efficacy of his Nature, in 
any place from whence the real Subſtance of hy 
Divinity is excluded ? How can he operate by hi 
own immediate Efficiency where he 1s not ? Or ex. 
tend his divine Power, and” Wiſdom, and Good. 
neſs over all chings, except his divine Subftencein 
which theſe Attributes are, be co-extended with 
them. Every Agent muſt be wheregt a#s, becauſ 
it a#s from its Being, and it 1s as poflible for tha 
which is not to operate, as for that which s to 
operate where it 15 not ; and hence Socrates bei 
asked how it was poflible for ove God to order 
the Aﬀairs of the World ? returns this Anſwer, 
maimy x; misriy Rr 73 Sip BO) dw amyTe bogr't 
md er, x) meyrt,s mag fiveu 3 apa THEY TOY CMP 
Aigzu, 1. .e. God is lo great and vaſt a Being, as 
that he bear; and ſees all things together, and is pre 
ſent every where, and takes care of all things at 
the ſame time. Thus God's Ommipreſence, you lee, 
doth /o include his «univerſal Providence that with 
it 't1s neceſſary, and without it inconceivable. 
And then from his Preſence with all things, ne 
ceſlanily follows his InſpeRion of all things ; bs 
cauſe where ever he 1s, his mfinite Knowledg 1s 
which 1s *n/eparable from his Being ; and w 
ever his infinite Knowledg «, it muſt neceſſarily 
have a through Profpe of all things round about 
him, ſo that nothing can be concealed from its Is 
ſpe&ion. For lo the Scripture aſſures us that zh 
Eyes of the Lord run to and fro throughout the who!t 
Earth, 2. Chron. 16.9. and that-tbe Ejes of #he 
Lord are in every place beholding the evil and good, 


Prov. 15. 3. and 1na word, that ell things ere "yo 
al 
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Chap1V: Of the Parts "of Providence. I60 
ard naked tothe Eyer of Bm wh whom we have to 


&, Heb: 4- 13. 

Both which are Truths of veſt Importance to 
Religion. For while Men look upon God as a 
Being that dwells at a grear Diſtance from them, 
they wilt 'be ready enough to conclude Progul-4 
ove procul & Fulmine, that ny far off from him, 
they are out of his reach, and beyond the Dar- 
ger of his Thunderbolts ; and that he is too far re- 
mved from them either to ſuccour them» when 
they want his Aid, or to by thei when they 
deſerve his Diſpleaſure; which muſt needs extin- 
oviſh both their Hope and Faqr, which are the 
Meter Sprite of their Religion. And tho we 
ſhould behtieve him to be preſere with us, yer un- 
|e6 we alſo beheve that he hath a full Inſpettion 
into all our A#ions and Affairs, we ſhall have no 
Regard to him. For if he ſees not into our AF- 
fairs,how can he /gccoun and relieve us ? And if he 
cannot relieve us, to what end ſhould we oye in 
him, depen# upon him, or. prayto him? And un» 
ks he hath a perfe# Infight into all our Atans, 
how ſhould he reward or puniſh us; andif he can- 
not reward ns, what ſhould eycaurage, if he can- 
not puniſh us, what ſhould rerrifie us to qur Duty 
whim? But if we look upon him as a Being that 
s always with ws, and where-ever we arc ſur- 
mds os with his boundleſs Preſence ; that in- 
cludes and penetrates every part of our Subſtance 
ſrer into our inmeſft Thoughts and Purpoſes, and 
renſackr every Corner of our Souls with his al- 
ſeing Eye, and hath a through and perfe# Pro» 
hes of all our Affairs and Concerns, we cannot 
mihout infinice Force to _ Reaſon forbear fear-. 
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ng and reverencing, ſerying and adoring him. 

"V. To faſten the Ollipations Religion 
upon us 1t.1s alſo neceſſary that . we believe that 
God continually orders and diſpoſes of all things 
that he is the Spring. of all the Motions of this 
great. Machine of the World, that ſets every 
Wheel and Cauſe agoing, and by his all-command- 
ing Influence maintains, direFs and over-rules 
their Motions; and that there 1s nothing happens 
in the World, whether by Nature, or Chance,. or 
Deſign, but by his Ordination and Diſpoſal ;, that 
even thoſe natural Cauſes which are neceſſarily 
determined to {ſuch particular Courſes and Effects, 
are influenced and condufted by him, and that 
whenloever they fray. from their Courſes, ſu- 
ſpend or precipitate their Motions, or move coun- 
zer to their natural Tendencies, 1t is by his Order 
and Dire&ion; that 'tis he who drives and guides 
the Heavenly Bodics, impreſſes the Degiees and 
chalks out the Paths of their Motions, and by his 
own Almighty Hand turns roxud thoſe Rtupendous 
Wheels in a perpetual Revolution. For fo the 
py moe tells us, that he makes bis Sun to ſhine up- 
ou the. good and bad, Matth. 5. 45. that it 1s at his 
Beck and Command that hols vaſt Bodies of 
Light exhale the Vapours of the Earth and Sea, 
= diſſolve them down again in Hail, and Rain, 
and Szow. For ſo we are told that 'tis he who 
covers the Heavens with Clouds, and prepares the 
Rain, for the Earth ; that ſends forth his Chumand- 
ment unto the Earth; and giveth Snow like Wol, 
and ſcattereth the. hoar Froſt like Aſhes, and caſt- 
eth forth his Ice ike Marſels, and ſendeth forth bu 
Ward and melteth them, and cauſes the Wi fo 
| ow 
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blew and the Waters flow, Plalm 247. $, 15, 16, 
17,18. that che Fire, and Hail, aud Snow; and V a- 
pours, and formy Winds do fulfil bis Word. Plalm 
148.8. Andina word, that'ris by his Order and 
Influence that the Earth ſends rp Sap into the 
"_ __ _ of _ _ an (wg , 
and cauſes them to ring an ; 
Animals do propagate their Kind, and ſtill re- 
pleniſh the Store-houſes of Nature; for ſo we are 
told, that he cloaths the graſs of the Field, and 
arrays the Lillies in all their glory, Matth. 2. 28, 29, 
40. and that be cauſes the Graſs to grow for the 
Cattle, and Herb for the uſe of Man, that be may 
bring forth Food out of the Earth, Pſalm 104. 14. 
nd then as for fortuitow and ceſual Events, 
which depend upon accidental and irregular 
Cauſes, as a Man's being hit with an Arrow let 
fly at random, or brained with a Stone falling from 
the Top of an Houſe, we muſt believe that they 
are all ordered, diretied, and over-ruled by God ; 
ſo as that to him there 1s nothing coſvel or contin- 
gent ; and tho there are many things happen of 
which there was no Neceſſity in their immediate 
Cauſes, yet do they as neceſlanly depend-upon the 
Will and Power che fof Caeof al, as the R> 
ſing and Setting of the Sun, and Ebbing and Flow- 
ing of the Sea. So that how fortazzome ſoever 
theſe things may be in one of the Deſign and 
natural Tendency of ſecond Cauſes, yet none of 


them ever hap ides the Purpoſe and Intention 
of God, who foreſees and deſigns them before they 
come to pals, *and dire#s and levels them to his 
own moſt wiſe and nh and Purpoles. For 
lo the Arrow which 


Soldier let fly at Randows 
M 2 Was 
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wis levelled by God at-Abab's Breſt; ſo rhat his 
Death” wis Chante itt re oF. the Soldier who 
ſhorthe Arrow, but De/ier in God whio dire&ed it 3 
and accordingly; 'Prov/ 16, 34. we are told chat 
Fhe Tot is caſt mta'the'Lap, but the whole diſpoſing 
thereof is of the Lordi And fo in the Cafe 
Chance: Mealley when Man acccidewtally kills ano- 
ther! with6n any -Defigs or Interim; tho it be 
mere Accident ih" Bim, *ris Colmcil 'and Deſign if 
Gol, who, as th&Scripthre exprofles it; delivers the 
Mane flays into bis Hond, EXddAt.131 "LOR 
V'Aha "then Laſtly, As for thoſe Events which 
lippen by the Deſign of (free and rational Agony 
it 1s fhecelſary we Ponta believe thar they are 
over-ruled by G6d too; that whatever befals us 
in this World whether it bs by the good or i De- 
Bgn'6f Men or Atigels, is for good, and-juſt, and 
boy 'Btids, either permitted or determined by the 
fovereign Diſpofer oF all "Evers; 16 thar without 
his w/e Permifion or Determination, neither An- 
gels, nor Men, fior Devils Car do us either good 
or birt; that Every good thing we receive trom 
them, only paſſes "to us chrough hex Harids 
Fomr'God, and thitthiy are only the Channels and 
Conveyanices of the overflowing Streams of his 
infirice Botitity; and chat when ever we ſuffer 
=_—_ from then, *hey are but the Rods in God's 
Hand Whetewith 'he haſtens and” corretts us ; 
that he hath the over:ruling Ditpofal of all che His 
which they inf1#-opon us, and can render their 
Stirgs a Sovereign Balm, 'and their raukeft Poy- 
lon Meditinal tous ; fo har their Malice being in 
God's Diſpoſal, can effs& nothing burwhar be will 
thave-it; afid if it "doth-us biure *rrs his Executio- 
TI £8 ner 
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= eo 4 wnlelf from t oY, 
ha It, an Wola 
x FE lt f ora C 
bur EſFeem, an 7a gnifie no _ to us he 
Emperor of the: genid.n in the» M4 Aon who for 

we know a gr rioxs, and puiſſen Proc 
but is fo ioay. 9 removes { rom. « and our 4 

that he can dorus ngith nor burt. And it 
God intermeddle, not Sik. 8 Goods and Evils 
which pagan bere teins, has doth he; tignifie 
to = who live 'apart from him. in another World, 


huch he is wholly rerrred and withdrown? 
Ewen pin withdrawn 


ve that there is nothing be- 
als us, wide it be in the Courſe of Nature 
ar by Chanct, or Deſi pn, | biz by his Order and 

M 3 Dirt- 


Jong haying the power to deliberate, und apon 


$ 
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Dire#ion, we muſt lay afide our Reaſon and Ha- 
manity, if for every Good we want or do receive, 
we do not apply our ſelves to him with bumble, 
and 9, foe 

arid if un 


thankful and ingenuons Minds z 
| under every Evil that we feel or fear, we 
do not reſign up our Wills and lift up our Eyes to 
him, as to the ſole Arbitrator of our Fate. For 
where ſhould we pay our Thenks, or whence ſhould 
we expe our Supplies and Deliverances, but #o 
him who is the Fountain of all Good, and from 
him who is the ſupreme Moderator of all Events? 


" Whois there in Heaven or Earch whom we are 


ſo much concernet to pleaſe, and ſo much obliged 
to «cknowledg and ſubmit to, ſo much engages to 
truff to and rely on, as him who hath all our 
Fortunes in his Hands, and the abſolute Diſpoſal 


. of everything 1n which we are or may or can be 


any way jnrereſted or concerned? Sq that the Be- 
left of God's oyer-ruling Providence hath every 
Link of bn Duty fafened to it in a frong and 
rational Donn, andf it be looſened from 
rhis Fac che whole 'Chain mult 'neceſſarily 
fall is ſunder. TOs 'Ofr Ct # >7 | | 
V. And laſtly, To oblige us to be truly religi- 
gx 1t is alſo neceffary we ſhould beliewe that God 


- 


1s the Supreme Goterhour of the rational World ; 


which is 'a difnif# Branch of Providence from 
the former. For 'all things whatſoever, are ſub- 
jeR to God's Ordey'' and Diſpoſal, but in ftrifineſ 


pf Speech 'tisonly yariona! Beings that are ſubjet 
' to his Government, For Government ſuppoſes 


Laws, and Laws Reward: and Puniſhments, of 
which rational Reims along are capable, they a- 
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Deliberation to chooſe what is good, and refuſe what 
is Evil; without which” no Being cam deferve 'Ei- | 
ther to be rewarded or So that the Go- 
vernment of God in ſtrineſsof Speech, reſpeas 
w the- rational World conſiſting of- Angels and 


"_ for chb/Geomnenke of A weel; "tis impofible 
we ſhould underſtand any wore Tf ir cthan'what 
God: hath revealed, becauſe tho rhey converſe 
with wand our Aﬀairs, yet "we do' not-converſe 
with 1hers 3] our Spiritual Nature by which'we are 
near abied to'rhem being ſhe's in Matter, which 
like' a" Well 'of | Partition divides us from them, 
and binders "us —_ hens Moot into" their 


poets, 1nd ſerve 2X nt Pubs aid" Gs. 
and” /arve r Potty and Go- 
Indeed WE as" we anderſtand their 
oteneny! ' we may &a underſtand the Laws by 
which God Govern: becauſe we know 
God's Laws are _—_ mays adage the Natures 
of. chings; and conſequent! we know that 
they. are rational t Creatures,” we'may conclude 
from chence;” that whatſoever is fit and decorom 
for rational- Creatures, as ſuch; they Randobli- 
god to'by the Low of eh: 'Natieres, But ſince 

there are. particular Powers and Properties in their 
Natures which we underſtand », 'tis impoſlible 
we ſhould underſtand all the particular Laws by 
which they areGoverned, Only thus much in ge- 
neral we know, that the whole Order of Angelical 
Being: were fromthe firſt Momenec of cheir Crea- 
tion ſubjeted-ito Loews fatred to their Nature ; 
by which nature! Laws they ſtood obliged to obey 
their Creator in all his ATI Commands Yr - In- 
M 4 ifat1- 
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Aras, and that - that het ;Laws.whatſpover they 
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World, as ahe great ddeſingers. and AMiniferr of = 

.lis Providence, 0. Minter ito che Ggden 

recoverable Sinners, and:to par iout the Yiels of 

Zr aye obſ? mate: EY 
 protett and: cyafort men 'W 

i ve, and when Maa Gee = from hence tocondudt 


Spirigs the + 2 mg of -the 
px Angels nag that are 
Hjene. to reqgiverthem lhe ſemmeaniy a | 

chtame their Part. Tha to ſummonand 
on hogh- the:geod and bed before the Tybanals 
:Chyylt, £0-recave their. gina): Seaeneer na 


4g Wag).on Wa, 
This 4s: the worn of whatwainewon 
.Gad's Goperawent of atngels;, . the ifixcere Be 
.of-which will:be: of yaſt Advantage: to. us in the 
\ whale Courſe of eur Religion: 'Borfince there s 
Aug a: Cu/any of. evil (Angels roving about 
the World, |» atabing all: Opportunities «40. Jay 
Spares QUT Way: Tatar ac24 us into their Re- 
volt and-Rvin ; ;and lance their Defies i — 
\WSnav, is onlytoget us anto their Power, tha 
they-mmey formevt 11s\bereafter,: how ne Trans 
: (gcern;us to guard arid defend our {elves againft 
:theirevil- Mationoand Seggeſtyons, left by comply- 
:ivg with them. we give'them 0 to-trag 
us on from one degree of wickedneſs to: another, 


on have mad ons 
;and gf 6m us for ever.toctheir 


; Ay rand! hnes they are all orchon Ie 
frat, and\'can oomens no ay wk 

chievoey Deligns:againſt an be lets ther 
-Qhemtathem,how ſhouldr this encourage usmah- 
fully co ſtruggle and contend againſt them; fineoit 


We 
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we do, we may depend upon ir, that God in whoſe 
Power they are, will either command them off, or 
at leaſt nor permie them to over-power us with 
Temptation. And fince by God's Permiflion 
there are great Flocks of good Angels always hover- 
-—_— to guard us _ _ malignagt 
ones, and to prompt us to good, as they prompt us 
to evil, and with cheir boly Inſpirations to coun- 
termine their impure Suggeſtions, haw much doth 
it 1mport us to cheriſh and reverence every pious 
br and Motion, (ince for all we know it may 
be the Whiſper of ſome Angel of God, who by theſe 
and ſuch like holy Injeftions 15 now frog with 
the Powers of -Darkneſs, to reſcue our Souls out 
of their hands. ©: And fince thele bleſſed and bme- 
volent Spirits do by God's Appoinement pitch their 
. Tents \about good Men while they live, and conviy 
-them {afely to the Seat of the Bleſſed when ' they 
die, how ſhould this encourage bad Men-to be good, 
and good Mn to perſevere in well-doing 3" ſince 
they place and contimae them(elves undec the blel- 
ed Patrronage of Angels, to be conduted-ſafely 
by chem chrough this perilous S2a to the calrii Re- 
'$10nsof eternal Light ? Thus the Belief of God's 
Government -of Angels, fo far as he hath thought 
£0 pans it. to us, 'very much conducts to'a 
| os <1£122% ; 


 # 


\ +. But that which more nearly concerns ys, and 
{hath a more immediate Influence on our Pradtice, 
As his Government of Men ; the: Belief of which'1s 
. indiſpenſebly neceſſary co render 'us truly religioms. 
- Now concerning this Govzcamenc of Godrover 
Men, there are {even chings neceſſary to be be- 


:heved ; Tha 


—_— 
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I. That the great End of God's Government is 
the Welfare of Mankind. 
IT. That in order to this End, God hath given 


. 


us Laws for the Regulation and Government of our 
Attions, 

IIL. That rage our Obedience to theſe Laws 
he hath derived his Authority, upon all Jawful So. 
bo to Govern us according to thern.. 

IV. That he is ready to contribute to us all »e- 
ery Aſſiſtance, to enable us to obſerve theſe - 


WS. 

V. That the Afliſtance he contributes to us is 
fuch as ſuppoſes us free Agents, and concurs with 
m _ war _ wc | | ic 

L That he takes e Comer nce 

the gout and iÞ Uſe which ws make of our nature! 
Freedom. | 

VII. That he will certainly reward or puniſh os 
accordingly, | 


L. To oblige us to be truly religious it is ne- 
ceſſary we ſhould believe that the great End of 
God's Governing us is owr Welfare and Happineſs. 
That being infinitely r«iſed above all Fant and 
Indigenee, he doth not «ſſume the Government of 
us to advance himſelf, or to = og Seung 
Ambition of his own, which * ice that ſprings 
out of Poverty and Indigence, and therefore can 
ve neither Root nor Rooms in a nature ſo infiuitely 
ppy as- bis; but that all bis Deſign in reigning 
over us is to do us good and to conſummate our 
Happineſs ; to reffore and re#ijfe our diſordered 
Nature, and to advance and 74i/e it tothe utmoſt 
PerfecFion, 


F7> Of the Chriftiay Life. Parr 1. Yoly. 
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ſubmit to it with that eAtols F 

rh fun chit true Re Reed requires Biokis hy 

© Henk) believe that mg Dain of it ist a 
ore our Foe Ko pres Dr ere fier, Fe 

ve all the reaſo Ne Wor to covet 

verhed by Goo, and to yoo bis PL as a rs 

Grace and E, =_ 

IL. To oblige ns to be tru] religious it is allo 
neceſſary we ſhould belieye God hath given, 
os Taws for the Rigutorion and Government 
our A#ions. For w1 we Laws to dire Men w Men "oY 
to do and whit to — there can be no er) 
thing as Government, the proper buſine $i] 
which is to regilire Mens Actions, and wit 
a Rile chere can be no Regulation ; b that divine 
Rules or Laws are neceffarily inchuded in the di- 
vine Rule or Government; and as God cannot be 
ſuppoſed to give Laws without Governing, (o 
neither can he be ſuppoſed ro Govern without gi- 
ving Laws; ſothat unleſs we _ oat God go- 
verns us by Laws, we are utterly deftitute ny ow 
all Reaſon why, and of all Dire&ion wherein to obey 
him; and have neither Motive to mforce,nor Mea- 
ſave to regulate onr Obedience. * And as it is ne- 
(ſary we ſhould believe that he' hath gi 


VEN us 


Laws, {0 it's alſo neceſſary we ſhould believe that 
thoſe Laws are for our good ; that he either im- 

poſed chem on us - mperiv, 2s arbicrary Teſts 
*ir Tryals of our Obedience, nor exa#s them of, 
usto ſirve bimſelf and advance his own Intereſt and 
Greatneſs, but that the great Deſign of them is ta 
do ws good, and'to dire& our Adtions to our own 
Intereſt; to render our Lives placid and eaſe, and 
to perfect and glorifie our Natures. For _ we 
ook 
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Fr upon yas ara) 2 you either hr ih 
erent 1n it /e | upon us | 
forno other End but to wo his abſolute Sove- 
reignty Over us, or as beneficial only to him and 
unpoled upon us merely to promote his Intereſt, it 
is impoſlible we ſhould ever comply with it with 
a free and cheerful Mind. We may haply obey 
him out of Fear and Dread, becaifſe he is too 
mighty for us, and not to be contended with with- 
out infinite Peril and Diſadvantage; but 'tis in 
poſſible we ſhould obey thoſe Laws with a reſgned 
and cheayful Will, from which we only fear i but 
expect no benefit, Wherefore to oblige ts to ren- 
der a free and wyforced Submiſſion to God's Laws, 
It is abſolutely neceſſary we ſhould believe that the 
great Detgn of them is the good of” thoſe they 
are impoſed on; and ſo the Plalmiſt aſſures us 
that the Statutes of the Lord are perfe#, converting 
the Soul, and making wiſe the fimple; right, rejoy- 
cing the Heart ; pure, enlightning the Eyes, wue 


rig bteoms alioge er, more io be deſired than Gold, 
ea than much fine Gold, ſweeter alſo than the Ho- 


ney and the Hony-comb, and that in keeping them 
there w great Reward, Pſalm 19.7,8, 9,10, 11. 
and that the Law of God's mouth was better to him, 
that is, for the good it did him, than thouſands of 
Gold and Silver, Pſalm 1 19. 92. 

And this if we firmly believe it will infinitely 
encourage offt Obedience. For when I am ſure that 
God commands me nothing but what my own 
Health and Eaſe and Happineſs requires, and that 
every Law of his is both a #eceſſsry and a Sovereign 
Preſcription againſt the Diſeaſes of my Nature, 


and that he could not have prelcribed me /ef __-_ 
| | : 


% 


\ 
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he hath without being defe@ive in his Care of my 

Recovery and Haoppinef, with what Prudence or 

Medeſty can 1 _—_— him 2 How cank 
erve , 


think much to when 1 ſerve my ſelf by 
it to the beſt ſe in the World ? - Or why 
ſhould I ſo much as wiſh that he had not imx 


this or that Law on me, when I know he impoſed 
ieto whadeafney 5 099. meto be happy, and 
that he cannot Diſpenſe with avy Duty he requs 
of me without giving me leave to be miſerable. 
When therefore God's Authority doth —__ 
i with our Intereſt, and walk band in bend with | 
it through every Duty it impoſes, by refuſing to 
obey him we fight againſt our ſelves, and renounce 
his Authority and our own Happi E 
III. To oblige us to. be truly religions it is alſo 
neceſſary we ſhould believe that to ſecure our Obe- 
diexce to theſe Laws, God hath derived his ows 
Authority upon all lawful ſovereign Powers, to ge- 
vern us according to them. That to promote our 
Happineſs which 1 the end of bis Government 
and to ſecure our Obtdience to bus Laws, which are 
the Means to that End,he hath eſtabliſhed a wi/ible 
Authority upon Earth to repreſent his own wvi- 
fible Majeſty, and in his Name to exe& our Obe- 
dience to his Laws, ſo far as it is liable to their 
Fa. a; gs and that the Perſons veſted with :hs 
Authority are exsled by it above all Controle or 
Refſif ance, and in their ſeveral Dominions 
next to and immediately under God, by whoſe Com- 
miſfion alone they a&, and to whoſe Tribunal alone 
they are accountable: fo that by reſiſting rhem, 
we do as much refiſt God, whoſe Gover- 
yrs they are, as a Neapolitan doth the King of 
| SP417 


fbeir Laws. 


———————— 
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Spain by Iroying Arms againſt. his Vice-rop of 

_ » atid by refuſing 0 obey thew ſup and 
OS Cohimands we demar t& Ged's Authorny, 
þ 1 ard f0 us 


ja thirig chey impoſe or require, 
lth Mouths, and commands us by 
or fo the tells ns nor only 
that pbey ave ordained of God, and that to refit 
ya oh # to +efif# the Ordimance of God; not only 

they aro the Md wo of oh and that there- 
on for wo reg of i} Reverence toGod's 
Authority winch they bear, they are to be obeyed, 
Rom, 4: 44 2,43; 4, $- but that they judg for God 
end wt for Men, 4 Chron. 19:6. and that there- 
fore cherr mnt w God's, Deut. 1. 17. 


The Dybehef of which excludes God's Govern- | 


were out of the hve and _ 


—_ diſ- 
ſobves all- our Obligations of 


nd Alegions 


te. him. ' For how can he be Arr foe rary | 


of the World, if all ot6#+y Governments are not 
memmediately under him? And how can they be im- 
mevdiarely wider hitn if they are not immediately 
anthorized by him 7 And by what other Right can 
any Perſon vr-Perſons pretend to-govern in God's 
Kingdom #1ndr him, bur by Commiſſion from 
him 2 Fer every Authwity is the Head 
ard Fannin bf all ahi Auchorines, ſo far as 
it e:vterals 5 and it it be wt fo, it cannot be /«- 
prere. And therefore utileks ol Amberity be de- 
yout from God, wer —_ to ro drory, as 2 
wprene Antbority wn. the W And'this 1 doubt 
Rot 45 very Well underſtood by our Atheiffical Po- 
In40jam, 'Wilio 1n put of their Denjal of God, 
derive al wihbouy ay wage the People ; being truly 
dw are that: mama Att of the Governonrs w 
6 
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be derived from the People, it will neceſſarily fol- 
low that both muſt be independent upon God, and 
that toderive Authority to ow from any other 
Hesd but God, 15 to deny him to be the ſupreme 
Governour of the World, which is the thing they 
would be'at. If it be ſaid, that God hath given 
Authority to the People ro authoriſe theyr Gover- 
nowrs, and fo he 1s ſtill Head of all Authority, tho 
it be derived from him immediately through the 
People; Lanſwer, That th# doth very. lictle wend 
the matter. For if God hath given Authority to 
the People to authoriſe their Gavernours, he hath 
in Effe& given the Reins out of his own Handt, 
and left the People ro govern the World, For 1 
would fain know, do Goverzours govern by God's 
Authority or the Peoples? If by the Peoples, 'tis 
the _ that govern by them and not God; if 
by God's, *ris God that governs by them and not 
the People. In ſhort, if they govern by the Peoples 
Authority, they are, as Governowrs at leaſt, inde- 
pendent from God, and? accountable onely to the 
Tribunal of the People; if by God's Authority, 
they are Independent from the People, and account- 
able only to the Tribunal of God. So that whe- 
ther he authoriſes them immediately or by the Pev- 
ple it is all one, the Queſtion being not ſo mucif 
bow they are authoriled, as by what Authority 
they govern; if it be by God's, to God alone they 
are accountable ; if by the People, God's Authority 
s quite excluded from havinguny hand in the Go- 
vernment of the World. In ſhort, If the Choice of 
the People makes their Governour withour God's 
authoriſing him, he is the Peoples Vice-roy and not 
God's; but if it bs God _ authoriſe: him, =_ 
Ged's 
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God's Vice-roy atid- not the Peoples. So that their 
choice even in Elefive Governments can {ignihe 
no more than the bare preſenting of' a Perſon to 
God to be awhoriſed his Vicegerent by bim : who, 
if cheir Choice be juft and lowfal, 15 ſuppoſed to 
conſent to and approve it, and thereby to authoriſe 
the Perſon fo preſcated. For ſovereign Authority 
in the Abfrat# is ordamed and mftauted by God; 
but 4bfra# Authority cannot gover# unlels ſome 
Per/on be veſted with it; and to veſt him with it, 
he mult not only be applied to the Authority, but 
the Authorizy muſt alſo be applied to h;m ; but 
where the People have the Right of Ele&ion, they 
only apply the Perſon to the Awthority,” but 'tis 
.God's Conſem and Approbation*that applies the 
Authority to the Perſan, who thereupon commen- 
ces Supreme under Gad, and hath no ſuperior Tri 

bungl but God's to account to. | 
And thus according to the Prophet Daniel, the 
moſt High rules in the Kingdoms of Men ; Becaulc 
as Lord of all the s, and King of all the 
Kings of the Egrth, he rules and governs by their 
Miniſtry, and they rule and govern by his Autho- 
rity. So that to ſecure and maintain the Obligati- 
cs which God's Government of the World dewolve 
*UpON Us, it is #eceſſary we ſhould believe that all 
rig btful Sovereigns are bisicegerents, and do rule 
by.bx Commiſſion and Authority, and that the 
Sword which they bear is God's, who hath deliver- 
ed it into their Hands, to proted his faichful Sub 
Jjefts, and to execute his Wrath, and avenge his 
Authority upon Evil-doers. So that we cannot 
rebel againſt chem, nor wilfully diſobey their juf 
Commands, without giving a Defiance to _ 
ins 
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himſelf, and. rejefing the Toke of ba Govern- 
ment. Whilſt th e we behaye. our ſelves 
Fe#iouſly and Seditionſly rowagds tholewhom God 
hath fet over us, we hve as Out-laws in the King- 
dim of God, withour any re/pe# ta that wi/ible 
Awubority by which he governs the World ; and 
whilſt we do fo, all our Bretences to Religion are 
;mpudent Lies and Impoſtures. BY 
IV. In. order to our being truly 5 1 it is 
allo neceſſary we ſhould believe that is ready 
to contribute to us all that Aſitence which 15s ne- 
ceſſary to enable us to ”_ his Laws. That 
whereas in this corrupt State of our Neture, we 
are ſo indiſpeſed to all good. by qur carne} Aﬀeti- 
ons and viciow Habits, as that without ſome f0- 
reign Aid it is morally certain we thall never bere- 
duced to a through Compliance with our Duty, God 
is always ready not only to ſecond but to prevent 
our Endeavours, to in/pire_ good Thoughts intg 
our Minds, and by them to kindle devout Aﬀer 
ions 1n our Wills, and by them to excite ws to a 
conſtant Courle of piows and virtwags Endeavours 
and that when he hath proceeded thaw far with 
us, he dath not preſently abandon us to our ſelves, 
and leave us to contend and ffruggle in vain with 
inſuperable Difficulties, but all along co-operates 
with us, «4s and {js our Facylnes, wich 
his boly Inſpirations cberiſhes our lJanguiſhing En- 
deavours, till they have wrought their way through 
all the Difficulties of Religion into a permanent 
State of Pijery and Virtue. So that unkſs we 
either turn a deaf Eor to thoſe goed Thoughts 
he ſuggeſts to us, and refule to /;fen to their Pere 


they 
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they kindle in us with earthly Cares and Pleaſures, 
or by wilful inning harden our Hearts againſt all 
the Impreſſions of his Grace, we ſhall not fail of 


| being fropuaey and powerfully excited by him to 


Piety and Virtue ; and when he' thus excites us, if 
we do not wilfully /acken our Endeavours, and 
baſely ſurrender back *our ſelves to our Luſts, in 
deſpight of all our Reſolutions and bis Perſwali- 
ons to the contrary, we ſhall be ſo effeFualy and 
conſtantly afliſted by him, as that it will be impoſ- 
ſible for us to fail ef Swrcef., For thus the Scrr 
prure aſſures us that be- gives Grace to the humble, 
1 Pet. 5.5. and thereby works in them to will and 
to do, Phil. 2. 13. and that to this End be gives bu 
holy Spirit -to every one that acks, Luke 11. 13. * 
The Belief of which is abſolutely neceſſary to ob- 
lige us to ſubmit to Religion. For tho we are na- 
turally free to Good as well as Evil, yet through 
the viciow Habits we have generally contracted 
either through yourbful Levity and Inconfiderati- 
on, or i#, Education and Example, our Liberty to 
goed is ſo ftraitned-and confined, that whenever 
we attempt to exerciſe it, we find a prevailing 
Bya(s on our Nateres, that carries us 'the contrary 
way, bearing before 1t a}l our good Reſolutions, 
and tirmg out Our ſbort-breath*d -Endeavours, ſo 
that the good we would, wergo not, and the evil we 
would not, we do. And therefore unleſs we can 
depend upon God tor Afiſtance againit the Violence 
and Outrage of our bad Inclinations, after we have 
once ffrugled with them is v4in,and thereby made 
a woful Erocrapane of our own Impotence, we ſhall 
out of 'mere Deſpair of prevailmg againſt them, 
give over airempting 1t,- and utterly abandon our 
(clves to their Tyranm: But 
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Bur if moron believe that God who knows 
our Weaknels and our Exemies ſtrength, will in 
Proportion'to beth readily 'afiff us, whenſoever 
we heartily iw!ke his Aid, and in | Conturrence 
therewith exert our own Endeavour, we have all 
the Encouragement in the World to wndertake our 
Duty, maugre all the Difficulties that attend it. For 
being «ſured that God will concur with our Endea- 
wours, We may depend upon it, that not only our 
own Endeavours are in owr Power, but God's Aſi- 
fance too, and that the Corruptions of our Nature 
do not. ſo much over-match our Endeayours, as 
God's Aſfiſtance over-matches thoſe Corruptions. 
So that if we heartily exert our Endeavour, we 
are ſure we cannot fail of Succeſs, b2caule weknow 
that God will aſi our Endeavour, and that with 
his Aſſiſtance we'cannot but be widoriows.. Since 
therefore: the Grace of Gad 15 as much under the 
Command of owr Will'as. our own Principles of 
Aion, it is as auch in owr Power todo that which 
We cannot do without God's Grace, as to do that 
jy WC can. An war if God's rs be 
uffictent to [upply the Defe# of our natural Power, 
and en a /00e9 conquer the Difficulties of our 
Duty, we are ſure there'is nothing in. it can be #00 
bard for us; becauſe mow we can do not only all 
that we can do by our ſelves, but alſo all that wg 
can do by the Grace of God. 

V. To oblige us to be truly Religions it 1s allo 
neceſſary we. ſhould believe that the Aſſiſtance 
which God affords us, is ſuch as ſuppoſes us free 
Agents, and concurs with and maintains Our natu- 
ral Freedom, That it doth -not neceſlarily deter- 
Mine us to good, but i ic to our own free Choice 

; eo 
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to cy ohoeyr our on mn way we pore gu 
as he acts. neceſſary ts by a neceſſary In- 
flux and Cukaliy which Fey nor refit, and 
deterimes thoſe things to a& by bs Will, which 
have to Will bf their en to determine them, fo 
heaAs upon free Agents by a free and wnconſtr ain- 
ing Influence, 5. e. by | ſugpeſtmg Arguments to 
their Minds, to incline 5 per/wade them, but 
leaves it to their owh Libe#ty to _ thoſe - 
Argrttients br et, and to comply with thoſe Pey- 

fſwaſtos or reje# them ; and thar'thb as he hath 
ſometimes fuſpended the Powers of neceſſary A- 
gefits, and +4terrupred the 44twral Courſe of their 
Moroo#, "as When he forbad the Sun to move, and 
the Fir?” to burn, fo he hath at other rimes re- 
fPriinied the natural Liberty of free Apents, and 
determintl'them by ats over ruling Necellity, yet 


' both the ove and the viher are extraordinary and 


Piraculow:' but that ih the ord#ary Courfe of his 
Government, he doth 43 well Rave free Agents 
fo thit fataral freedom with which he firft creared 
them;'as #teſary ones to thoſe Nereſſities which 
-he' firſt 5mpreſſ:d opontheir Natures, . For his Pro- 
witlence is ſucce#zneous to his Creation, and did at 
firſt 5egir where thatiended, and doth (till proceed 
as it began, ofdering and governing all things ac- 


. cording to the ſeveral Frames and Models in which 
* he firſt caſt and created them. Nor gan he order 


and govern them otherwiſe withour tinravelling his 
own Creation,and making things to be otherwiſe 
than he frf made them. For how can hg ordi- 
narily neceſſitate thoſe Agents whom he firſt made 
free, withour changing their Natures from free to 
neceſſary, and making them a different _ of 
Being 
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Being than he made them? So that'tho. in the 
Courſe of his C—__ Gad _ 
ly importune an Wade Us, yet ys no. .Ne- 
aſi on ours Wills, but leaves usfreeto' chooſe. or 
refuſe ; and as the Temptations of Sin incline us 
one way, fo the Grace of God inclines us another, 
but both leave us to our own Liberty-to go which 
way wo pleaſe. And'this the Scripture plainly 
alſeres, where tt makes mention of Mens re/ifing 
the Holy a Acs 9. 1 - op 
quinching the Spiri God, 0." I | 
5.19. and refuſmg to doom thy wry re 
gard when be ſtretebes forth bu Hend, and of their 


ſetting bus Counſel! at naught and. rqefting hu Re- 


proofs, Prov..1. 34, 25« and in a word, where it 
makes mention of ſome Mens baffling and defeat- 
ing that very Grace which would have conquer- 
ed and perſwaded others, Marth. 11.21. - Which 
plainly 1mply that all that Afliſtance to do our 
Duty, that God ordinarily vouchſafes us in the 
Courſe of his Government, 1 ſuch as no way de- 
termines or neceſſitates us. 

The Belief of which is highly neceſſary to er- 
gage us in the Service of Religion. For while men 
imagine that their Duty 1s /uch as they cannot 
heartily comply with, without being compelled to 
it by an irreſiſtible Grace, and.chat wo Aﬀiittance of 
God can be ſufficient torb# End, but that which 
ſuſpends their Liberty to Evil, and fatally deter- 
mines them to Good, what ſhould move them to 
exert their own Endeavour 2 Why ſhould they 
watch and pray, and ſtrive and contend againſt a 
corrupt Nature? Forif God will make them good 
irreſitibly, their Endeavour is needlef; bur it he 
N 4 | will 


placency or Deteſtation, and treaſures chem up 
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will nor, it is Labour in vai, To what End ſhould 
they ply the:Oar to ſtem the Tide of a degenerate 
Nature,fince without an irreſiſtible Gale from Hea- 
ver” they ſhall never ſ#cceed, and with it they 
ſhall whether they ply or no? So that while Men 
bvein Expe&tance of an vn” "ae Grace to make 
them good, they quit themſelves of all their Obli- 
gations to a pious and virtubus Endeavour ; but fo 
long as they beheve that God's Grace is ſuch' as 
ſuppoſes and leaves them Fee, ſuch as they may 
defeat or proſper by the good or it uſe of their'Li- 
boy, they cannot but diſcern themſelves infinite- 
ya liged to co-operate with it, to liſten and con- 

ent«to its bleſſed Motions and -Perſwaſions, and 
conſtantly .to-endeavour to comply with them in 
their A#ions, or at leaſt not to reſiſt them, and 
harden and fortifie themſelves againſt them, by 
ating counter zo and flying in the face of their 
own Convittions. For fince the Grace of God doth 
not determine us to good, bur leaves us to our own 
Freedom, we can never expect to be determined 
to good without our free concurrence ; which if we 
refuſe we ſhall ceftainly periſh-in our Sin,and have 
not only the Blood of our own Souls to anſwer 
for, but all chat Grace too which we have battled 
and defeated. 

VI. To oblige us to be truly Religions 16 15 ne- 
cellary that we ſhould believe that God takes par- 
eicular Cogniſance of the good and ill Ufe we make 
of our natural Freedom; that he doth not merely 
gaze vpon our Actions as an indifferent and. un- 
concerned SpeRator, but beholds them with the 
higheſt Concern and Regard, with infinite Com- 


n 
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- in his all-comprehending Mind, to be produced 
for or againſt us in the day of fearful Reckonings 
and Accounts; that he doth nor inſpe# our Aions 
with a paſſant and curſory View, as things of 
lctle or no Moment, but lays them up in everlaft- 
ing Remembrance, ſo that every good or ill thing 
we do, ſtands upon Record in the Mind of God in 
order to our final Acquittal or Condemnation, For 
ſo the Scripture tells us, not only that God's Eyes 
. art upon the Ways of Man, and that he ſeeth all bis 
goings, Job 34.21. and that' bis Eyes run to and 
fro throughout the Earth, and are in every Place 
bebolding the good and evil, 2 Chron. 16. 9. and 
Prov. 15. 3. but that he ſees good Actions tho 
done in ſecret, and will reward them openly, Matth. 
6,6, and that be will bring every work into Fadg- 
ment with every ſecret thing whether it be good or 
evil, Ecclel. 12. 14. 

The Belicf of which is abſolutely neceſſary to 
found the Obligations of Religion. For if we ſu 
poſe either that God ſees notour Actions, or looks 
upon them withan indifferent _ taking 
any Notice or Cogniſance of them, there is no 
religious Conſideration can _ us For upon the 
Suppoſal, our Actions mult all be indifferent to 
bim; and if they are indifferent to him, what rea- 
ſon have we to make any d:fference between them ? 
'Tis true, good Actions are in themſelves bene- 
ficial, and evil ones prejudicial tous, and therefore 
tor our own Intereſt-lake we ought to chooſe the 
ene and refuſe the other ; but this abftra#ed from all 
,Reſpeas to God, is only a Prudential and not a 
religions Obligation ; but why ſhould we do any 
good or avoid any evilupon God's account, it good 
an 
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and Evil are alike to him ? But if we ficmly be- 
leve that God not only ſees whatſoever we do,but 
takes particular Notice of all our good and evil 
ARions, and out of an high Complacency in the 
one and Abhorrence of the other treaſures up both 
1n everlaſting Remembrance, we cannot but dil- 
cern our ike obliged by all the Reaſon 1n the 
Warld to chuſe what..is good, and eſchew what is 
evil, For what an infinite Encouragement 1s it 
to do good, to conlider that while we are doing it, 
God's Eye is upon us, regarding.us with high 4p- 
planſe and Approbation, and entering it. with all its 
acceptable Circumſtances into the eternal Record 
of his own Mind, from whence it ſhall be praduced 
in the laſt Day, and proclaimed before Men and 
Angel: to our everlaſting Honour 'and Glory? So 
that when our Memory is loſt upon Earth, and 
all that we did is {wallowed upin the deep Abyſs 
of Oblivion, all our Pleties and Virtues {hall be 
famed in the Records of Heaven, and have everlaſt- 
ing Memorials 1n.the Mind of God. As on the con- 
trary, What an infinite Dmagioy is 1t from 
ſmrming, to conſider: that the . Eye of, that God: to 
whom Vengeance belong:,is intent upon us,followin 
.us 6 eee our Retreats and Concealmems, 2 
Recording every if Deed with all its foul Aggra- 
vations 1n the eternal Volumes of his 9wn Remem- 
brance, which he will one Day moſt certainly open 
and reed out before all the World co our everlaſt- 
ing Sheme and Confuſion ? So that when the plea- 
ſure of our Sin is gone, and all. that rendred it 
rempting or defireable, for ever vaniſh and forgotten, 
the Shame and Infatny of it ſhall ſtand upon Re- 
cord, and be tranſnitrted down to eterna/ _ 
| . an 
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VII And laſtly, To oblige us to be truly reli- 
_ it is al ſo - ceſſary we pat omgenþs that God 
Will reward an puniſh us Accor to way 52 
that he 15 neither an idle nor an por : oy 
tor of our Ations, that merely y Plecſe aſts van wvexes 
himſelf with the Contemplarion of them 5 but 
| that all the Notice he takes of thern is in order to 
his rewarding and peniſhing them, which he will 
= boo mot certainly do to our | 09 

But becanld this Argumene will be 
the Subj _ & of the I Chape, I I ſhall inſiſt 
. no farther on it here. 
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SECT. Il. 


Of the Proofs and Evidences which there are 
fo create iy #8 a Belict of the Divine Pro- 
vidence. 


Pavnein: in the foregoing Section given an ac- 

count of thoſe Parts or Branches of the Di- 
wine Providence, which are neceſſary to be ellowad 
in order to the founding the Obligations of Relz 
on ; I ſhall cry in the next place;to ſhew w 
Evidences there are to create this Belief 1n — h 
and becauſe this ts the great Frndamental of all 
Religion, upon the Belref of which it all imme- 
diately depends, I ſhall endeavour to demonſtrate 
the Truth of it, 


I. A priori, by Arguments drawn from God 
ent an IL. 4 


ith. hehe. Mtn ron ths I I" "I ”" Wu Y OI" tht _ 
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IL. 4 poſteriori, by Argume © drawn from 
ſenſible Effefts of God in the World. , 


| LI ſhall endeavour to aſſert the Truth of a di- 
vine Providence. by Argument drawn from God 
himſelf. For ſuppoling that there is a God, that 
is to lay, an infinitely wiſe, and good and powerful 
Cauſe of all things, ( which I doubt not to make 
appear when I come to diſcourſe of the ſenſible 
Effe&#s of Gad in the World ) it will from thence 
neceſſarily follow that he «pholds, diſpoſes: and 
"qa all things by. aa over-ruling Providence; 

or, 

. IL. If there be ſuch a God, he much neceſſarily 
be and exiſt of himſelf, without any dependence 
upon any ſuperiour Cauſe, 

IL. He muſt neceſſarily be the Cauſe of all 
'0ther things that are and do exiſt. | 
II He muſt neceſſarily be preſent with all 


n 15% 

IV. Wherever he is, ſo a#ive are his Per- 
feftions that he cannot but operate wherelo2ver he 
finds ObjeFs ro work upon, From all which I ſhall 
make appear it will neceſſarily follow, that he 
cantinually exerciſes an over-ruling Providence 0- 
ver the World, oF 


I. If there be a God, he. muſt necellarily exif 
or be of himſelf without Dependence on any ſupe- 
riour Cauſe. For when; we (peak of God, we 
mean by him a Bzing that 15 as perfe& as it is 
poſſible, that hath nothing before him, ' nothing 
ſuperiour to him, nathiag greater than himlſelt ; 
- which cannot be meant of any derived Being; 

caule 
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becauſe all Effeas are after their Cauſes, and m 
in ſome reſpedt inferiour to them, as deriving their 
Beings, and all their Excellencies and Pertetiohs 
from them. But to ſay of God that he is after 
or any. way inferior to any Cauſe, is a palpable 
Comtradiion to the very Notion of him; 'tis to 
ſay that there is ſomething before the eternal 
Something, ſupertour to the Su Something, 
more perfe# than mfinire Perteion. So that 
either there can be no ſuch Being as a God in the 
World, or he muſt be of himſelf or from his own 
« Efſence, in which there muſt ch an infinite 
Fulneſs of Being, as that from all Eternity paf to 
all _— to come it 1s infinitely removed from not 
Being, and fo by 4 Neceflity of Nature muſt from 
ever have been and for ever be. And ſuch a Be- 
ing we muſt admit of whether we will admit of 
a God or no; for either we muſt allow that ths 
World, or at leaſt the Matter of it exiſts of it ſelf 
by its own never-failing Fulneſs of Being, with- 
out ever needing any Cawſe to produce it, ( which 
as [ ſhall ſhew you by and by is impoſſible) or that 
all things in it derive their Bein Gn ſome Jof 
Cauſe who —_— Cauſe in being before him 
muſt neceſſarily be wncauſed and unproduced ; and 
if God exiſts of b5mſelf, as he mwſt do ſuppoſing he 
#, he muſt / xomen to all things; for t 
which 1s of it ſelf cannot but be, an that which 
cannot but be can have no Power above it, becauſe 
if it bath, that Power might have either bindered 
- extinguiſhed its Being, and fo it might wot have 

en. . 

So that God's Self-exiſtence neceſſarily ſuppo- 
ſes him exalted above all Power and TIGnY, 

an 
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and conſequently to be the ſupreme and ſovereign 
Power over all things; but to ſuppole him to 
ſupreme and Sqovereign without exerciſing Rule and 
Dominios, is: ridiculow; for without the Exercile 
of Dominion ſupreme Power 1s but a »/ele/s and 
inſignificant Cypher-flouriſh with a glorious Name, 
and Dominion being the only proper Sphere 
for ſupreme Power, as {uch, to move and at in. 
So that unleſs God rules and. governs, he is fu- 
preme to ne Purpoſe, and his ſovereign Power is 
wet and in vain; forif he exert his ſovereign 
ower 4. al, inggnuſt be in Rule and Dominion, 
which is its only natural Province; bur if he doth 
yr, his Sovereignty is ny a Majeſtick Sloth that 
fats Peeping in an awful Throne with its Hands in 
its Boſom, without ever doing any thing that is 
Sovereign; and of what Ule is that ſovereig 
Power that never exerciſes any a# of Sigg? 
Since therefore God's Self-Exiftence necellarily 
ſuppoſes his ſovereign Power over all things, we 
mult exher grant = he continually exerciſes this 
Power 1m ruling and governing the World, or al- 
ſert that its utterly uſeleſs and in vain, which, as 


+ I ſhall ſhew by and by, is as ab/org as it 15 b/aſphe- 


mus. | 
* II. If there be a Gad he muſt neceſlarily be the 
Cauſe of all arher things that ore and do exift. 
For whatſoever might #9 have been, or may nw 
be, muſt be derived trom wang wh Cannot 
but be, It it might not bave been, how came it to 
be? Not from « ſelf to be ſure, for then i mult 
always have neceſlarily been; end therefore it 
muſt Ps be reſolved into ſome «ther Caule 


which is of it ef, and {o canaot but always bow 
een 
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been and always be. Now that-this World is not 
of it ſelf,” but from ſome other Cauſe that is of # 
ſelf, is evident ; becauſe whatſoever is of it ſelf, 
mult neceſſarily have all the Being, and all t 
Perfetion of Being that is . For that which 
is of t ſelf 1s neceſſarily of it felf, and it is not 
only true that it cannot but be, but alſo that it can 
not but be of it ſelf ; for if it might not have been 
of it ſelf, ir nught not have been at all, becauſe 
it ſelf or its own Eſſence is the __ Ground or 
Reaſon of its Being ; and therefore if that Reeſon 
might have failed it might never have been at all. 
Now that which,neceſarily is of it ſelf, hath nei- 
ther aFusl nor poſſible Cauſe of Being ; for if it 
' hath an a&#us/ Cauſe, it is not of it if - if any 
ible one, it is not neceſſarily of it ſelf; and if it 
bach no poſſible Cauſe of Being, it is «f that it's 
poſſible to be, that 15, it is ſo compleat and perfe?, 
that no poſlible Being or PerfetFion of Being can 
be added to it. : 

Beſides, that which is of i ſelf includes Ne- 
ceſſty of Being in its Eſſence, and that which in- 
4 Neceſlity of Being, muſt always a#uqly be 
what it s, and have nothing poremtial in its Na- 
ture; and that which hath nothing potential muſt 
have all poſſible Being and Perfe&tion. For if 
there be any poſſible Perte&ion of Being which it 
bath not, it muſt be in poſſibility of being what it 
& not, and if fo, it is not weceſſarily what it «. 
So that if the World be of ir /eFf, it mult include 
in the Nature of it a Neceſſity of Being ; and if 
ſo, ur muſt always a#ualy be, that is, be always 
out of all Poſibilty either of not being or of be 
what ut s nt; and it it be out of all Poſlibility 
not 
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of all Poffibility of. being what t 18 not, it muſt 
have all poſlible Perfe&ion of Being, that 1s, all 
poſlible Power and Knowledg and Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs, which do all as n—_—_ reſule from 
Self-Being as any eſſentisl Property from any Eſ+ 
ſence. Since therefore this material World hath 
none of theſe poſſible Perfe#ions of Being in it, it 
1s 1impoſlible it ſhould be of iz ſelf, and if it be 
not of it ſelf, it muſt have a Cauſe of Being that 
3s diſtin from and before it ſelf; and what can 
this Cauſe be but God; ſince that which cauſed 
the World muſt be before all Cauſes, and: that 
which is before all Cauſes muſt be wncanſed and of 
it ſelf, and that which 1s of it ſelf muſt have al 
poſſible oh ar and conſequently be God. 

Since therefore the World was made by God, 
it will from hence neceſſarily. follow that it is 
ruled and governed by him. For if he made the 
World, to be ſure he made it for ſome End, it 
being unconceivable that infinite Wiſdom ſhould 
frame a World that is capable of the moſt nobk 
and excellent Ends, without deſigning 1t to any 
End at all; andif hedeſigned it tor: any End, to 
be ſure he is concerned that that End whatever « 
be*ſhould be accompliſhed; and if hebe, his own 
Concernment will lead him to the Exerciſe of a 
Providence, which is nothing elſe but a conſtant 
and eddy Guidance of thoſe Beings which he 
hath, made, to thoſe common and phrticular Ends 
for which he made them. For if he made them 
for any End, to be ſure whatever 'x was, he did 
not let tt drop out of his Mind and Thoughts as 
toon as he had made them, but-ſtull carries > a 

ong 


not Being, ie muſt have all Poſlible Being ; if out 
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long in his Eye and Intention ; and if he ſtill i»- 
zends that End, there is no doubt but he ſtill pro- 
ſecutes it, which he cannot do without a Provi- 
dente ;; for how can he drive things on to the End: 
for which he made them, if he be withdrawn from 
the Forld, and hath wholly ſequeſtred himſelf 
from all the Affairs of it? 
hs If = — Fl ny _ wa ried 
preſent with all things; ule being of bmſe 
without any Cauſe, he muſt be without any ru 
or Limits of Being. For it is akogether uncon- 
ceivable how any ding that is of it {elf ſhould be 
— or limited by it ſelf, For tho'we muſt 
allow ſomething to be of it ſelf whether we will 
admit of a God, or no, yet we cannot ſuppoſe that 
which is of it ſelf to be the Cauſe of it (elf, with- 
ont a Contradittion; becauſe every Cauſe mult be 
before its Effe# ; and therefore to ſuppoſe that 
which is* of it ſelf,, to be the Cauſe of it ſelf, 
1s to ſuppoſe it to be before it ſelf, that is, to be 
when it's not,or to be and not be rogether, which 
Is impoſſible. When therefore we ſay that ſome- 
thing 1s of it ſelf , our meaning can be no other 
than th#, that it hath ſuch an immenſe Pleni- 
zade of Being in it ſelf, as that ir-neither needed 
nor required any _ to produce it ; and how can 
that which is of it ſelf without being the Cauſe of 
It ſelf, be any way refrained or limited by it 
ſelf? For that which /imits Beings, is only che 
Wit or Power of their Cauſes, which either wou/d 
not or could not beſtow any further Being or Per- 
fe#ion upon them ; and therefore only ſuch things 
as are ceaſed are limited, becauſe they being pro- 
duced out of notbing, are only fo far and no - 
O £ 
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ther brought into Being, as their Cauſe was wil- 
ling or able to bring them. That therefore 
which exiſts of i /elf without any Caſe of Being, 
muſt exiſt of it ſelf without any Limits of Being ; 
becauſe it was neither limited by z /e/f nor by any 
other Caule ; and that which hath TRI, to limit 
it, muſt neceſſarily be immenſe and bound/eſt. God 
therefore being this Self-exi/ting Being, mult ne- 
cellarily be of an wnlimited Eſſence; an ce 
which no poſſible Space can either TOO or 
define, but muſt neceſſarily be diffuſed all through, 
circumfuſedall about, and preſent with all things. 
And if he be proj with, all things, how is it 
magoabie in hor /# fill among them, and ex- 
erciſe no Providence over them ? For ſince. he is a 
living Being, he mult be vitally preſent where- 
ſoever he «, and that he ſhould be witaly and yer 
unattively preſent among a World of Beings, that 
he ſhould hve in this wide Univerſity of things, 
and inevery Part of it, and yet takeno more Ne- 
tice of, have no more Influence upon, it than if he 
were a dead and ſenſeleſs Idol, 15 altogether in- 
conceivable ; and we may as well imagine a Sun 
in the Univerſe without Heat or Light, as a living 
God ſurrounding and penetratin all things with: 
out. ever exerting his afFive Powers, or ſhedding 
forth. his vital Influence upon them. For where- 
ever lifes, it will operate; and therefore fince 
God ps all Life and Adtjwity .is every where, 
he muſt operare every where,and if he'operate every 
where, that Operation 1s. an Univerſal  Provi 


PI : 
IV. And laſtly, If there be a God, he muſt be 

endowed with all thoſe a#;ve Perfetions of own | 

an 
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and Wiſdom, Fuſtice and Goodweſs ; all which ww 
be preſent whereſoever he is. For as for Power, 
it 1s nothing elſe but che Spriny or Fountain of 
Cauſality; and therefore fince God 'is t ff 
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Power of all Can/es : that w -all & 

is derived muſt it ſelf be af - atherwiſe 
n it bath, and be 


it will derive more Powet 
the Cauſe of that whereof it hath no Ciwſadiry, 
which is a Conrradifion. And then as for #%/- 
dom atid Goodneſs, they are inſeparable to perfet 
Power ; which how forcible ſoever it be, catinot 
be perfet# except it be conduted by Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs; for without theſe, Power 15 only an 
irrefefible Whirlwind that ſweeps and hurries all 
things before ic without any End, or Method, of 
Order, And what a lame, blind and defeffive 
Power- muſt that be that can neither not 
contrive, neicher propoſe to it ſelf as En 
nor yet chooſe ſuirable Means toeffet them? an 
in a word, that can neither intend we#nor proſe- 
cute wiſely? If therefore the Power of God be 
perfe##, as 1t cannot but be, pang (ns Original of 
al Power, it muſt neceſſarily _— with 
perfect Wiſdow and Goodneſs ; with Good- 
nels to level its Intentions at and 

Ends; with perfe& Wiſdom to order and die? 
Its Proſecutions. 


Since therefore perfe&t Power, and Wiſdow and 
| Goodneſs ate eſſential to God, they mult 'be' co- 
extended with his Eſſence, which as I ſhewed be- . 
fore, is extended to all things. And how catr we 
conceive ſuch a&#ive Perfections as thele to be pres 
ſent with all things without _— upon oy ? 
- or 
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For the or: End and Perfe&ion of all theſe Attri- 
butes conſhil 

Power 15' Aion, the End of Wiſdom 1s ordering 
and. contriving, and the End of Goodneſs is doing 
good. How then can we ſuppoſe that ah infinite 
Power, whoſe End is A#ion,ſhquld be preſent whero 
a World of things are to be done, and do nothing ? 
that infinite'#:/dom whoſe End 1s ordering and 
contriving, 1h 
things are to be ordered, and order nothing ? Or 
that infinite Goodneſ whoſe End is doing goed, 
ſhould, be preſent where a World of goed is to; be 
done, and do, none at all? What 1s this but to 
transform the divine Perfe&ions -into ſenſeleſs 
Idols, that have Eyes, but ſee not, bands, but at 
not ; that have: boundleſs, but uſeleſi and unative 


' Powers; that have glorious Names, but in reali- 


o ſtand - bur for ſo many Cyphers in the World? 


nd- thus I have endeavoured to demonſtrate a 
Providence 'by Arguments drawn from God him- 
ſelf ; but becauſe there may be ſomething 1n them 
too ſubtile and Metaphyſical tor common Appre- 
-henſions to reach, I haye bur briefly inſiſted on 
them. © I proceed therefore in the ſecond place 
to another ſort of Arguments, which are more 
eaſte and: obvious, viz. ſuch as are drawn from 
ſenſible Effets, of which 1 ſhall give theſe fix 

ances. 


' I. The conſtant Dire&#;on of things to the 


fame good Ends. which have no Deſign in them 
ſelves. 


IL. The watchful Providence of things which 
have no Foreſight in themſelves. 
< n INT. The 


s in their Exerciſe ; for ſothe End of 


be preſent whete a World of 
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110. T he'mutual Agretment and Correſpondency 

of things which have no Underſtanding of them- 

ſelves or of one another. - - PT EIS 
IV. The Continuation of things in the ſamo 


. comely Order, which have no Government of them- 


ſelves. 
V. Miraculow Events. 
VIauPredifions of future and” remote Contin- 


gencies, 


I. One ſenſible inſtance of a divine Providence 
is the' conftant Dire&#ion of things to the ſame 
good Ends which have no Deſign in themſelves. 
When we ſee things void of allSenſe and Reaſon 
25 conſtantly direFed to good Ends, as they could 
be if they'had Senſe and Reaſon, we may be fure 
that the#e is a Reaſon without them that framed 
them for thoſe Ends, anddire#s them to them; 
it being unconceivable how Chance or blind Ne- 
ceſſty 'that have no Deſign, or (Art, or Contri- 
vance'1n them, ſhould conſtantly operate as regu- 
lah as Reaſon it ſelf, Now if we ſurvey this 
vaſt Univerſality of things; we may eafily ob- 
ſerve, ar leaſt of the generality of them, that 
they are framed for and direfted ro ſome Wiſe and 
excellent End'3.:and tho through our own ſbort- 
ſigbtedneſi or want of Enquiry we do not ſee the 
Uſe and Tendency of them all, yet this is no Argu- 
ment at all that they vain and ſuperfluos. 
For as we now ſee the Uſe of a world of things | 
which paſt Generations underſtand not, ſo there 
s no doubt but future Generations will under- 
ſand the Uſe of a'World more than we ; and 
therefore fince the Uſ/efulnef of the Generality of 
O 3 things 
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things is now ſo epparent and wi/ible, we'ought in 
all Reaſon to conclude, that aur not Awning 
the U/ yy; of-them all, proceeds not from ther 
Defect,” za from. 07 022m Ignorance.” 

Let us therefare: briefly ſurvey this beautiful 
Scene of things that is before us. The Sun and 
Earth, for Inſtance, are things that are utterly 
waid. of Underſtonding, and therefore can have no 
Deſign or Contrivance in them; how then came 
they to place and continue themſelves at ſuch a com- 
apparomogor ry ws ol joe wer 

a ang. mivexe Space: they-m Ve 
found ten thoulend Millions of #cher Places and 
Diſtaricss to fir. in ?' The Earth might have found 
rooms enough to, place it ſelf cicher much nearer to, 

or much rewater from the Sur than it #; but if it 
haddone. fo, it muſt havegither beenevertktingly 
garched or everlaſtingly frozen and bevigheed, and 
either way c -mto-an uſeleſs, barren and 
wninbabitable Deſare; whereas where. now b, it 
feands at the: moſ} contreniert Diſtance from tho 
Sun, to be warmad and cheriſhed-by his"enlveving 
" Fices, and nather:tqhe noafed by being t00 new 
shem, nor frozep. by being too far from them; 
bug to.receive from them ſuch a temperate heat, as 
1s {ufficienc to. excite its ſeminal Virtues, and to 
fraw up its 7uices macthem, and thereby to r; 

ns, natural Freits, ' and in a' ward, -te js 5 
from? pagan, x Webifel, and a fad Pre: 

a ant, 2 3 a ul Fala- 

cife. Giace therefore of ten thauſand Millions of 
Places wherein it might.have fixed.in that Immenſi- 
ty of Space that ſurrounds it it hath- fixed upon, and 
doth ftill conrinwe ip the; beſf without any Deſign 

or 
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or Wiſdom of its own, it 15 plain that there's an 
over-ruling Wiſdom without x that choſe! its place; 
and fixes and determines it thereants. yy 
How came the S#n ( for whether it be the Earth 
that moves about the Say, 'or the Sun about the 
Earth tsall one to our Enquiry)how catae this Sun, 
I fay, which hath no Reaſon to govern it ſelf by, 
to be determined to ſuch a »ſeful Courſe of Motion? 
what makes this vs and mighty Body move round 
the Eafth in twenty four hours, in fimſbing which 
ſpaciaus Circle of Motion it muſt fly far fwifter 
than a Bullet from a Catinons Mouth; and yet 
through ſo many Ages Each ewenty four hours 1t 
hath conſtanth performed it, without being 1o 
much as onie Minute faſter or fower; whereby it 
makes thoſe ff and reguley Returns of Dy and 
Nigbe to both the Hemiſpheres, fo that neither 
the one nor the other 1s either too much heated by 
his Preſence,or too long benighted by his Abſence, 
becauſe as ſoon as the one Kach beer ſufficiently 
warmed and cheriſhed with his Rays, he immed1- 
ately retires from it into' the other, and by ſo doing 
he gives the «Five Anmals leave'to reſ#, the 
beated Air to cool, 'and the Geſping Earth to redlr 
ts fainting Vertues, which a continued heat would 
ſoon exhauſt and extimpwiſh. Thus by returning 
Day and Night to both Parts of the Earth once in 
twenty fotir Hours, he” preſerves both their Heat 
and Moifureupon which all Generation depends,in 
a due and regular Temper, ſothat neither their ra+ 
dical Moiſture is conſumed by the parching droughts 
of the Day, nor their vital- heat extmguiſhed 
the cool Moiſtures of the Njzhe, bat the one ſti 
their quick anda 
Q 4 ternate 
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rernate Revolutions, How then came the Sun that 
underſtands no utility, and deſigns no End, to be 
determined to this Courſe of Motion, which above 
all others is ſo admirably «ſefu! and adventageous 
to this World we live in ? Again, ' What 1s the 
Reaſon that ſince he thus equally moves round the 
Earth,he doth not e/ways movein the ſame Circle, 
but runs out every Day into a different Circle al. 
moſt a whole Degree farther Northward or South- 
ward, and this 0 rnfew? and fo preciſely that 1n 
{1x thouſand ſucceeding Revolutions, he hath ne- 


ver varied ſo much as exe Minute from his Courſe 
either one way or the «ther, and by cheſe his ated 
Excurreucies towards the North and Soath he 
makes the Seaſons of the Year, gives a Summer and 
a Wimter,.a Spring and a Fall to all Parts of the 
Earth, , without which the Earth would long ere 


this have been utterly «ſeleþ,andall its Fruits, and 
for want of them its. Animals roo would have for 
ever periſhed ? For ſome Parts of it. would have 
þ;en ſcorched with everlaſting Heat, . others bound 
wp with everlaſting Froſt ; here it would have been 
alla Sandy, there all an Icy Deſart, and ſo both Ve 
ion and Generation would every where have 
utterly ceaſ# exther for want of Moiffure or for 
wont of Heat., How came the Sun then which 
hath neither S/e nor Reaſon of his own'ito guide 
him, to be dire#eg into ſuch a commediows Courle 
of annual Motion, whenas1n that vaſt ſpace he 
moves in, he might as well have run ten thouſand 
other Courſes of Motion ? He might have moved 
all the Year round the Earths Equator; but it he 
had done ſo, all the middle Tracts of Earth both 
Northward and Scuthward would ſoon have been 
| ſcorched 
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ſcorched up with his continual Preſence, and: all 
the remoter Parts both ways would-quickly have 
died with Cold through his perpetual Abſence : 
or he might have run his annual Courſe on one 
fide only of the Earths Equator , and made his 
circular Excurſions te or beyond the Pole 5 but if 
he had done fo, he muſt have left a great Part of 
the oppoſite Hemiſphere expoſed to- everlaſt 
Night and Cold, whereas in the annual Courſe 
Motion he now performs, he ſheds forth his Light, 
and Heat, and Influence over all the World, _ 
turns gwes every Part its Nearly Seaſons ; whi 
Is a plain Evidence that all his Motions are con- 
dufted by a wiſe and over-ruling Mind, which 
among ſo many Courſes of Motion that lie before 
him in the bowndleſs Space he moves. in, hath de- 
termined him to that which for Perpetuity 15 much 
the beſ# and moſt_commodiows. . i 1: ad 
And the ſame is to be ſaid of the Motions of the 
Moon, which Nature hath defigned for a vicerioas 
Light to the Sun, to ſuppl his Abſence and per- 
form his Office in this lower World... For. what 
makes this ſenſeleſs and irrational; Planet, that 
moves without any Intention of its own, wander 
by turns Northward and Southward ſame Degrees 
beyond the Sun ? And what makes1t move North- 
ward when the Sun is Southward, and again Sowrh- 
ward when the Sun is Northward, whereas 1n that 
immenſe Space wherein it ſwims, it hath room e- 
nough to run a thouſand orber Courſes of Mation, 
none of which could have been ſo advantageous to 
us as this ? For by moving Nor:bward when the 
Sun is Soutbward, and ſo & contra, it - moderates 


the Cold and Darkneſs of the winter Nights, _ 
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by paſſing - beyond the Tropicks which are the 
Boundaries Sun, i in ſome meaſure ſup- 
plies his Abſence, ——_—_— thoſe long and 
tedious Nights 1n which the Regions towar the 
Poles are buried ; which is a plain Inſtance of the 
fingular Care of Providence, that no Parts of the 
Earth ſhould be left altogether deſtitute of the 
axucfſery Comforts of the Heavenly Light and 


Again, 'How came the Air which hath no De- 
fig in 1t ſelf, to place-it ſelf fo commudionſly as it 
hath done between the Earth and the Heaven: ? 
Why is there not a wide wecnity between? Or if 
fome Body muſt needs mervene, why was it not 
Fae or Water as well as Ai, which of all other 
Bodies &.the moſt commudions ? For had it been 
2.void Space, i there could have been no Inter- 
courſe between Heaven and Earth; or had it beer 


felled with Fire or Water, it would have conſumed 


or drowned the Earth and all things belonging to 
3 but as for the Air which mp oy ſe 7 fluid 


and 1rav/perent Body, it is of all others the moſt 
proper Vehicle of the Celeſtial Influences. For 
what othev Body is there," that through ſuch a - 


Diftance could have conveyed down to us 
the Light and Heat of the Sun, with ſuch an in- 
oble Smiferiels ; or what other Element could 
'been fo proper for Animals to yove and. 
breath\n ? Since therefore this Space between the 
Earth and Heavens might have been ſupplied 
with other Bodies, but with none fo fit as Air, 


whuck-yor is no way conſcious of its own Fitneſs, 
and fo cannot be: fappoled to chooſe this Space for 
* ſelf, jt' 1s a plain Evidexoe that there was F: 
Wiſe 
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wi Mind” without it that choſe this Habitation 
pr it. | 
And now we are come down to this jy yen 
Globe, which confiſts of Earth and Water, let us 
briefly conſider the admirable Uſe of both, and of 
all chings- appertaining «to them. How came the 
ſeuſilef Water to bore Holes and Channels in the 
Banks of the Ocean through long Trad#s of Earth, 
and ageinf its own Nature to climb up to the tops 
of Mountains, that fo xt may be able not only to 
run down age with Ezſe, but alfo to carry it 
ſelf to. fuch Heights afterwards, as the Necefli- 
ties of Men and Beafts require; and to vnite into 
large Rivers, that run into all the inland Party of 
the Earth, watering both tbe and their thirſty 
Animals all along as they go, till at loft they re- 
turn into-the Ocean again ? How comes this dw 
and ſen/ieſs Element Sor can conſule nexher its 
own Convenience nor that. of other Beings, to be 
falt where it is convenient for i /elf to be Jobs, 
viz. in the Ocean, þy which it is preſerved 

Putrefattion ; and freſh where. it is convenient for 
other Beings that it- ſhould be freſb, wiz..u the 
Fountains and Rivers, that ſo it may be fit to fru- 
#ifie the Earth, and be a wholeſoms Drink for its 
Animals ? How come ſo many Rivers and Fowun- 
tains which do all ariſe- from the fel Waters of 
the Sea, to be "or wm their /o/t Particles, by 
oofing through the Pores of the.Earth, and tbere- 
by tor be rendred both fruitful to the Ground and 
wholſoms for Me and Beafts ? How comes it to 
paſs that ſo many Clouds as are:drawn up out of 
the [ale Ocean, ſhould in their Aſcent ſo far ſnake 
aff their Salt as to deſcend back again. pon the 
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Earth in ſweet and freſþ Showers? And how come. 
thoſe YVapours of which the Clouds conliſt, and 
which are much thicker and heavier than the Air, 
to be drawn aloft as they are by the Rays of the 
Sun, which have neither Pumps nor Buckets to 
exhale them? And when they are aloft in the Air, 
how come they to gather into thick Clouds, and 
not rather to diſperſe themſelves about in that 
vaſt Expanſum, or to return back again to the 
Earth in thin Vapours as they ard/e; and while 
they bang in the Air, what is it that ſuſtains 
their Weight, and when they fall, how comes it 
ro paſs that they ordinarily fall in Jeff and gentle 
Showers - that water the Roots of the Graf -and 
Corn, without any prejudice to their Stalks and 
Blades, and not rather in Miſs or Streams, which 
either would be inſufficient to moiſten the Earth, 
or lay waſt its Corn and Fruit, with the Violence of 
their Fall ? All which are i/luffrious Inſtances of a 
wiſe and powerful Providence, that' dire&#s and 
orders this ſenſleſs Element, and- cauſes*it ordi- 
narily to move and a# as if it had'Wiſdom in #t 
ſelf and did therewithal idufrioufly conſult the 
publick good of the World ; but this Argument 
you may find handled more at large 1n a late'ex- 
cellent Treatiſe de Deo. | 

And now we are arrived to the Earth whereon 
we live and move and have our Beings, which 
tho' it ſelf be' of a broken and: irregular Figure, 
and ſeems to be rather the mighty Ruins of lome 
more beautiful Strudture, than an original Effe# 
of the divine' Art- and Contrivance, yet contains 
init the moſt amazing Inſtances of an all-wiſe and 
#ll powerful: Providence. For how. came this dal 
'rþ anc 
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and fupid Lump to be impregnated with ſuch an 
i Variety of (eminal Vertues, 'all which- do 
proceed as orderly and artificially in the Formation 
of their Plants and Fruits , as if they wereevery 
one endued with a maſt wi/e and intelligent Mind ? 
For ſince the Plants do all derive their Nowriſh- 
ment from the inward Parts of the Earth, it is 
neceſſary that ſome Parts of them ſhould be bu- 
ried under Ground, that ſo they may come at 
their Food; and that theſe Parts ſhould be fitted 
with /pungy ſtrings to faſten them to the Earth, 
and to /uck in thoſe Juices af it whereon they 
feed; and accordingly the ſeminal Vertue of eve- 
ry Plant firſt forms it ſelf a Root under Ground, 
which runs out -wre or leſs from the Centre of 
It 1nto greater or HP mailer Strings proportionable to 
the Magnitude of the Plant it , that ſo how 
great ſoever it be, it may by theſe Strings be fo 
faſtned to the Earth, as x to the Wind to which 
its »pper Parts are expoſed, may not. be able to 
tear them up ; then this ſeminal Form whatſoever 
it be, digeſts theſe Strings into a porows and /j 
Subſtance fit to /uck in the Juices of the Earth on 
every fide, and bores little Holes or ſtrait Fibres 
through them from one end to the other, that ſo 
by theſe Conduit-Pipe: they may all convey the 
Juices they imbibed into the Centre of the Root ; 
and having thus formed its Root, and by theſe 
Strings or nervous Filaments ſupplied 1t with 
plenty of Juice, by ſtrange myſterious Art it con- 
co#s the liquid Matter into a hard and ſolid Sub- 
ſtance, through which it alſo bores an infinite 
number of frait Fibres from the very Centre of 
the Root, to convey »p with it thoſe Jane 
F | 
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that are lodged there, with the #bicker parts of 
which it REO and increaſes is more /olid Sub- 
ſtance, thruſting forth the thimmey towards the 
Surface, and the thinneſt at the Extremities of 
its Branches ; the former of which it digefs into 
a Bark wherewithal it cloaths the tender Body of 
ts Plant, to defend it againſt the Violences of 
Heat and Cold; the latter into Leaves, and there- 
wichal adorns its Branches, and ſhelters its Frint 
from the ſcorchmg of the Sun, and the exceflive 
Moiſture of the Rain ; and by thus _ 
the filkriſmg Juices, it {till evcreaſes its Plant ti 
ſuch time as 1t arrives to its fall growth and Ma- 
rarity ſo that from the art Srrings of the 
Root, to the Centre of 1c, from the Centre of the 
Root to the higheſt Branches of it, from the Bran- 
ches to the Leaves and Frair of it, theſe porous 
Fibres run on, by which every part how diſtapt 
ſoever from the Root, ſucks up its Juices and di- 


geſts them into its own Subſtance; for even the 
Leaves and Frait are hung upon the Branches by 
little, ſoft and Spungy Sralks, through which there 
rut innumerable Fibre? that convey the Firice 
- from the Branches, and by ſtupendous Art 4i- 
fribme ic by their Pores, through all the whole 
Body of the Leaves and Fruic, But then by 


| what particular Art the ſermmal 
m_ Leſfens Vertues of each particular kind 

: doth fo coftanth a regnlarly 
concot and elaborate the Juices of the Earth 
into their own ſperiffck Smells and Taſts, and Fi- 
gureand Colours, 15 a Myſtery that confounds and 
peter all our Philoſophy. Now whence I beſeech 
you proceeds this ewrions, inimitable Art which - 
Wi 
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with all our Reaſon can neither tranſcribe nor com- 
vrebend ? Not from the rhings themſelves ſure 3 
for how can they have Art that have no Reaſon ? 
And therefore of Neceflicy it mult proceed.from 
ſome all-wiſe, ſuperintending Mind, that either 
immediately contrives and frames them, or elſe 
impreſſes their ſeminal Virtues with ns own «ll- 
h wiſe and powerful Art whereby they comrive and 
'E frame themſelves. | 
And if in the Compoſure of every Plant there 
are ſuch viſible Footſteps of a divine Art, how 
much more of every Anime!, whoſe Parts for in- 
finite Variety, delicate Smainef, exquiſite Shape, 
Poſition and Temper, do as far excel the other, as 
the Offices for which they are deſigned ? For tho' 
: the plaftick Soul that forms the- Animal hath not 
ms | the leaſt Ray of Art or Reaſon of its own, yet in 
_ the Formation of it, it proceeds with as much 
di. curious and incomparable Art as if it were endowed 
he B with the moſt perfe# Reaſon. For firſt it ſpins 
by out the rbicker Parts of the ſeminal Matter into 
re 8 little Threds or Fibres, part of which it hollows 
os into Pipes, and part into Spunges, ſome whereof 
are more thin, and ſome more Zn 3 all which 
fe BÞ with wondrous Art it cuts and prunes in divers 
by Þ places, firting their Ends to one another, and in 
nal divers Manners _— them together into a well- 
nd proportion'd Structure of Bones and Members; then 
of the thinner Parts of the ſeminal Matter it 


[ 
* forms the Intrails, viz. the Liver and Heart and 
I Brains, drawing out from each certain Fibres to 


ad be framed into Yeins, and Arteries and Nerves, 
ch | for which End it bores and hollows them through, 
we | extend: and ſtretches them out at length, and 4:- 


vides 
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vides them into innumerable Branches, which it 
ſpreads through all the Intrails, and thereby main- 
tains a mutual Communication between them, and 
derives the Nouriſhment and Animal and wital 
Spirits through all the Body ; and having thus 
ſpun the ſeveral Parts out of the ſeminal Matter, 
and curiouſly woven them together, it concods the 
remainder of the Matter which 1s ſtill ſupplied 
with new Nouriſhment into the Subſtance of thoſe 
ſeveral Parts, and this in ſuch preciſe and regular 
Proportions, as to form every one of them, tho' 
infinitely various from one another, into its own 
proper Figure, and Meaſure, and Proportion ; ſo 
that within ſeven days after the Conception, the 
whole Body is entirely framed, and diſtin- 
guiſhed into all its proper Parts, and Members, 
which, though they are ſo vaſtly great in their 
Number, o itrangely different in their Size and 
Figure, ſo infinitely various in their Motions and 

endencies, do all contribute one way or other to 
the Beauty, and _ of the Whole; fome to pro- 
pagate the Kind, others to preſerve the Individual, 
others to diſtinguiſh what 15 neceſſary, convenient 
and pleaſant from what 1s dangerous, offenſive 
or deſtruFive to its Nature; ſome to purſue what 
is good, others to ſhun what 15 evil, others to enjoy 
thoſe goods, 'and others to defend it againſt thoſe 
evils that threaten or invade it; ſo that of all theſe 
infinitely numerous and diverſe Parts, not one can 
be wanting or defeive without ſome conſiderable 
Damage to the Whole. How then is 1t, concetv- 
able Har ſuch an infinite number of different Ani- 
mals, which are all ſo perfe& in their Kind, ſo 
amazingly curious 1n their Compoſition, as that vs 

wit 
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with all our Reaſon can diſcern nothing in-them 
that is either ſuperfluors or 'defeFive,” nothing in 
their Figure that is irregular, nothing in-their 
Poſition that is miſplaced, nothing in their Motion 
that is exorbitant , ſhouldi all of them be framed 
by their ſeveral Plaſtick'Souls, which are uttetly 
blind and irrational, without the Condu# and Di- 
redtion' of an all-wiſe and all-powerful Providence ? 
Should you behold a confuſed Heap of Earth, and 
Stone, and Iron and Timber without any vi/ible 
Artificer near it, fall 2 poliſhivig its own Parts, fit- 
ting them to one another, and diſpolmp them into 
Order according to the- Rules of Architecture; 
and. at length frame them all together into the 
Form of a moſt beautiful Palace, would you not 
conclude that ſome s&ilful Mind were imvi/ibly pre- 
ſent there, and did work upon this ſenſeleſs Heap, 
and difpoſe its Parts into this comely Order? And 
yet in the Compolure of any one Animal there 
is infimitely more Art than inthe: moſt beauriful 
frufture inthe World, How then can we '1ma- 
gine that the bling, artleſs matter of which it is 
compoſed, could ever have-framed it ſelf into this 
edmirable Form and Contexture, had not ſome 
great Mind been invi/ibly preſent at the Compo- 
ſition of it, or at leaſt 1mprinted on its artleſs 
Matter, ſome powerful Signature of its own wiſe 
Art to dire#, and order to contrive 1t. 

I might from hence have proceeded to the for- 
mation of Man, the Maſterpiece of all this lower 
Creation, in whoſe Frame and frufure there are 
ſuch Miracles of Art as do outreach both the Imi- 
tation and Wonder of the moſt raiſed and compre- 
benſive Minds. For who can ſufficiencly admirethe 
PÞ Skilful 
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ſkilful Contexture of his Corpereal Parts, which 
chough almoſt infinite in Number and Variety, do 
not only compoſe a Body of a moſt amiable Sym 
metry and - Proportion.,, but. are alſo as exadth 
framed, and tewpered and edapred to perform the 
Offices of Life' and \Motion, and Senſe and Ree 
ſon; as Art or Wit can. fen/ie and imagine them? 
But then how much more admirable i1s the Soul 
which inhabits and enimates this Body 3 for of 
whatſqever Subſtance this thing we'call our Soul 
is, it 158Vidently framed for greet and noble Opera- 
tions,, t0 diſcloſe the Myſteries of Nature, and to 
dive into'its deep Philoſophy, to penetrate -1nto the 
Cauſes, of things, and with its nimble and ſage- 
ciows Thoughts to /xrvey this ample Theatre of Be 
ings; to recollet} things paſt, and to foretel things 
to come, to invent the moſt uſeful Arts and com- 
prehenſive Sciences, to diate. good Laws, and 
projett wiſe Policies for the Government of Hu- 
mane Societies, -and in a word, to underſtand the 
right Reaſons of, things, and to regulate. ics Will 
and Aﬀecions by-them : and is it poſſible we 
ſhould imagine a. Being thus exqui/ely framed to 
be the Proguat of a blind and artleſs matter, to be 
nothing but a: /«ckz Jumble of ſenſeleſs and irratio- 
»al Atoms? For ſuppole ic were nothing but els- 
borated Matter, yet .certainly it requires infinite 
Arc and Skill to conrive and faſhion it into all 
thoſe curious Springs, and Wheels and Mechanick 
Knacks that are neceſſary to render it not only a 
living and feeling, but allo a wiſe and rational 
Macrer. For how 1s it conceivable that a little 
Drap of-water without the Afliſtanceof any Mind 
or Providence, ſhould form it ſelf not only into al 
the 
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the Parts and Lineaments of a Humane Body, but 
alſo into a Humane Mind, a Mind of vef# Defires 
and infinite Capacities of Knowledge, that can 
form Ideas within it ſelf of every thing that is 
round about it, and from them can frame immme- 
rable Propoſitions, and deduce them into Arts and 
Sciences : and in a word, that can 'move it ſelf 
and the Body it lives in,by its own internal Springs, 
and form it ſelf into ſo many warious and contrary 
AﬀeRions, by the myſterious Force and Energy of 
its own Reaſon and Diſcourſe ? If you beheld a 
dead Pencil move without any wvifble Hand, and 
dip it ſelf into various Colours, and draw but an 
exa&t PiRture of a Man, you would doubtleſs con- 
clude either that ſome imvi/ible Limbner, had in- 
fuſed into it the Art of Limbning, or did imme- 
diately manage and dirett it. Bur thould you find 
this Piture when it is drawn and finiſhed, not only 
live and move, but reaſon and diſcourſe; ' and exert 
all ſorts of Animal and Humane Operations, could 
you imagine that ever the blind, irrational {acil 
formed 1t- of ir ſelf without being managed or di- 
refed by ſome ſuperiour Mind or Providence ? 
And thus I have given ſome brief Inſtances of 
the conſtant Direction of all ſorts of things, how 
fupid and irrational ſoever, to ſome wiſe and 
good End, which is a plain Evidence of an wni- 
verſal Providence over the World, that in a cow- 
fant and uniform Series direQts things to their 
proper Ends that have no Aim or Deſign of their 
own, and fo are utterly uncapable to guide-and 
dire themfelves, 
II. Another ſenſible Evidence of a divine Pro- 


vVidence 19, the ſegacious Providence of things that 
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have'no Foreſight in themſelves. For among irra- 
tional Beings that can neither apprehend for what 
Ends they a, nor by what Means they may beſt 
effe&t them, how ſtrange is it to conlider with 
what Infigbt and Providence they many of them 
att in /oring up Provifions for themſelves againſt a 
time of  Extremity, in| framing their own Beds 
and Neſts, and defendivg' themſelves and their 
Young againſt approaching Dangers; in educati 
their Young, and propagating their Kind As 
all ſucceeding Generations, inſomuch that if they 
were every one endued with reaſon of their own 
to foreſee their own Dangers, and. forecaſt their 
own Conveniency and Safety, they wquld not a 
with more Skill and Sagacity than they do. For 
thus the Plants that have neither Senſe: nor Reaſon 
to diſcern the Periods of their own Growth and 
Decay, when they have almoſt ſpent themſelves, 
and are ready to wither and die, run up into Seed, 
as if they, foreſaw their: own approaching Fate; 
ann thereupon bethink themſelves of propage- 
ting their Kind before it be #00 late, and leaving 
a numerous Poſterity behind them. | And there- 
fore ſince they have neither Thought nor Fore- 
calt in themſelves, 'tis evident that there 1s a Pro- 
vidence that thinks and forecaſts for them, 

Thus alſo thoſe Plants that ſhoot up on bigh, but 
are too weak to ſupport themſelves, - ſuch as the 
Hop and Vine and Ivy,run out into Ixtle frings or 
tendrils with which they lay hold upon ſome body 
that is. fronger than themſelves, as if they were 
conſcious of their own weakneſs, and fo to prop up 
themſelves did deſignedly twiſt about 'thole ſtron- 
ger bodies, that are beſt able co ſuppors them. And 


there- 
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therefore ſince they neither know their own weak- 
neſs, nor yet the frength of the Trees or Wall 
they depend on, it 1s evident that there is a'wiſe 
Providence that knows both, and guides and di- 
refs them to their ſafety. / 

And as there is a viſible Providence overPlants, 
ſo there 1s alſo over brute and irraticnal Animals; 
and eſpecially over the ſmalleſt and moſt conter- 
ptible, who by reaſon of their natural weakneſs 
and impotence are leſs able to provide for them- 
ſelves. For thus the Spider is a Creature as void - 
of Reaſon as the Plant of Senſe, and yer with 
what wondrous Art doth he ſpin his Web out of a 
viſcous matter within his own Bowels ?* He ex- 
tends the threads of it croſs to one another, leav- 
ing equal Angles in the middle, faſtning-the ex- 
treme to the oppoſite threads, and then leſt 
through the weakneſs of the {lender threads of 
which it is compoſed, the Fly he hunts ſhould 
happen 'to break through, he weaves ſeveral wn- 
der-nets one within another, and with 'a won- 
drous Art faFens them all together, ' that ſo it 
one ſhould fail, the orber might hold ;. and 'when 
he hath thus fix'd and ſpread his /ubtile and frange 


contrived Snares, he hes in wait in a Title Den 


without, made by him on purpoſe to conceal him- 


ſelf; from whence, as ſoon as the Fly is entangled, 
he ſwiftly runs and ſciſes it, and having Killed it, 
carries it away and lays it, up 1n a ſafe Repoſto- 
ry againſt a time of Famine. In all which perfor- 
mance this irrational Inſet proceeds us providgm- 
ly and wiſely as if in a long dedudtion hz had in- 
terr'd one thing fromanorher and ated. upon the 
moſt rational deliberation ; and therefore frhce Ne 
FP:23 fs 
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1s void of reaſon him{elf, and doth not determine 
himſelf by any natural Logic of þ# own, he muſt 
proceed by the reaſon and direion of ſome wiſe 
Mind without him, that hath the guidance and di- 
[poſal of his motion. For he begins not to ex- 
erciſe his Art after he 1s arriv'd to a riper age, 
but is born with his Trade about him, and ſpins 
and weaves from his very Infancy; nor is there 
any diverſity in his Manufacture, as there uſeth 
to be in thoſe of rations] Artificers, but *tis al- 


' ways woayen in the ſame manner, and figure, and 


faſhion, which is a plain evidence that he effects 
it not by any art or reaſon of his own but by mere 
natural inſtin, which is nothing but the impreſ- 
fron of the art and reaſon of the Author of Na+ 
ture, which impreflion knows not what it doth, 
nor upon What reaſens it proceeds, but only an 
ſavers to the Reaſon of God as the ſignature doth 
to the Seal that impreſt it, and like an Echo art 
culates and reſounds his Voice without underſtand- 
ing what: it means, And as the ſenſeleſs Echo 
when it reverberates words that carry Senſe and 
Reaſon in them, ſuppoſes the original Voice to 
proceed from ſome inte/ligent Mind ; fo theſe ir- 
rations] Inſtin&s of Nature which expreſs fo 
much. arz and reaſon in their operations, do ne 
ceſlarily imply that there'is ſome wiſe Mind or 
Providence to which they owe their original and 
cont inugnce. , 

Far thus to inſtance farther, with what a frange 
and wonderful Art do the Bees frame their Combs, 
which: they divide on each fide into a world of 
Jittle fix corner'd cells, and then prop them up 
with middle walls of pillars which they rails from 

: 9 
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the floor into an arch, by which as they are ren- 
dred more frong, ſo the Bees have an entrance 
through to repair them whenever they decay ; 
and having thus artificially built their houſes, with 
what induſtry do they wander to and fro to ga- 
ther the ſweer dews of Heaven, whereon they 


live,” from the herbs and flowers of the field, and 


with what care do they treaſure them-up in thoſe 
little cells againſt winter, when they can neither 


' go forth by reaſon of the cold to ſeek their ſuſte- 


nance abroad, nor yet find it if they could; and 
when they have fill'd their cells with their winter 
proviſion, they providemtly draw over the mouth 
of them a thin skin or membrane to preſerve the . 
grateful liquor leſt it ſhould drop our and be oft ; 
and'in a word, in what a regular order do they 
live, they ref and labour all together, and in the 
diſcharge of ſeveral offices conſpire to the ſame 
work; ſome-preff the flowers with their feet, 0- 
thers with their mouths or down of their bodies 
gather up the moiſtures which thele preſs our and 
carry them home to their cells; ſome bring home 
the materials of which theſe cells-are compos'd, 
others disburthen them of ir, others baild with it, 
and others plane and poliſh the building. Thus all 
hands are at work firſt to build the houſe they are 
todwell in, and to divide 1t into its ſeveral apart- 
ments, and then to fore them all with proviſt- 
on' againſt the enſuing time of ſcarcity. Now 
theretore ( not to mention their wondrous polity 
and government of which ſo many curious obſer- 
vations have been made) how 1s it poſlible they 
ſhould do all che(e things with ſo much regularity 
and exact order, without _ guided by ſome 
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art. and reaſon ? But "yer 'tis certain - tis not by 
any-reaſon of their own; they do not'at all con- 
ſider when chey build, how needful houſes are 
for themſelves and their Winter provifions, nor 
haw ceaverient that waxy-matter which they-ga- 
ther 15 to bu1ld 7hoſe houſes, nor what neceſlity 
there 15. of dividing them into diſtin# cells and 
apartments ; they wnderſtand not the nature of 
thole ſweet dews which they gather, whether 
they are fÞod or poiſon, and when- they gather 
more than-they-have preſent need of they know 
not why. they do-it, they reaſon not with them- 
ſelves thac Winter is approaching, wherein net- 
ther theſe dews will fall, upon which they hve, 
'-nor themſelves be able to go 'forth iand gather 
them, and that therefore it behoves them to ſore 
themlelives. before hand againſt the ,en/ning ta- 
mine; and when thatthey have laid up their ſtore 
and are. binding it 1n with the membrane they 
draw over it, . they do not confider-that 'cis a 
fluid, matter that\will be apt to rwniout and be 
loſt; and yet all theſe things they perfarm with as 
much regularity and art, as 1f they had throughly 
weigh'd and conſidered and pertedtly underſtood 
th reaſons of them; which 1s a plain evidence 
that they are a&ed by a reaſon that 1s not 7hcir 
own, and what other reaſon can this be:than that 
of the divine mind which governs and diſpoſeth 
all things? And the ſame may be faid of Ant, 
and: Mcdl:s and. Palmer-worms and innumerable 
other animals, which though they have no rea- 
fon of their own, arg yer in many. inſtances as 
evidenely conducted by reaſon as any! rational be: 
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For with what admirable'art do the irrationel 
Birds form their nes a little after their coupling; 
they begin to build though they neither confiles 
that they are breeding, nor yet do fareſee when 
they ſhall Jay; by which it's plain that there is'a 
Providence which conſiders and foreſees for them ; 
and though they underſtand not what materials 
are fitteſt to build their neſts, nor in what order 
to frame and diſpoſe them, yer there 1s a very wiſe 
underſtanding that dire#s them both' to chooſe 
and contrive the materials, and this with greater - 
art than we with all our reaſon can do. For as for 
the outward (urface of the neſts which comes not 
near their bodies, they frame 1t with ticks and 
thorns, which with inimitable art they twiſt and in- 
terweave into a round and aniform hollowneſs, 
which they commonly dawb round with mud to 
render 1t more compa# and warm; when this is 
done though they wnder/tand not their own ſpecific 
frame and Conſtitution, yet they proceed as ib they 
did; and ſuit their neſts to the frength or weakneſs 
of their natures ; for thoſe of chem that are of a 
bardier make content themſelves with this inward 
plaiſtering, and when 'tis dryed proceed to lay 
and hatch their eggs on it, without troubling them- 
ſelves to line it with any ſofter materials, as if they 
knew beforehand that the conſtitution of their 
young would be ſuch as would not necd any ſoft- 
neſs or delicacy; whereas thoſe that are of a tes- 
derer frame take care to cloath the hard plaiſter- 
ing with fraw or hay or moſs, upon which thoſe 
that are zender?/# of all make anorher layer of bair 
or down or feathers, as 1t they perfe&tly underſtood 
what degree of /oftneſs and warmth would be ne- 
cellary 
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| ceſlary for the preſervation and nouriſhment of 
their tender off-ſpring. Since therefore it's certain 
that they know none of all theſe things, and yet 
they a& as if they did, they muſt neceſſarily be 
{uppoſed to at by the diretion of ſome wiſe Mind 
that perfe&ly knows them all. And then again, 
conſidering with what patience and diligence the 
female firs upon her eggs when ſhe hath laid them, 
as if ſhe wnderfood the philoſophy of her own 
warmth, how neceſlary it is to form and animate 
and hatch them, and with what care and induſtry 
the male brings her in proviſion whilſt ſhe is /ir- 
ing, that ſo ſhe may not be forced by the neceſfli- | 
ties of Nature to neg le# her eggs, and leave them 
too long expoſed tothe cold air, which in a ſhort 
time would deſtroy" the tender Principles of life 
within them; and in a word, with what care and 
induſtry they both conſpire to, cheriſh and feed 
their young when they are batchd, till ſuch time 
as they are cloath'd and fledg'd and can fly abroad 
to ſeek proviſion for themielves; conſidering, I 
ſay, how in all theſe things they proceed as if 
they perfe&tly anderſtoed the reaſons and neceſſities 
of their own actions, 1's plain that they muſt be 
guided either by a reaſon 1n their own, or in ſome 
other mind, that hath the command and condutt of 
their motions. Now that it 15 not by a reaſon of 
their own 1s evident, becauſe whatſoever they do, 
they neceſſarily do, and cannor pollibly do orber- 
wiſe,for they never wary in their operations, never 
try any zew Experiments, but always proceed 1n 
the ſame road and repeat the ſame things in the 
ſame method, which 1s a plain f1gn that they can- 
not do oberwiſe, and conſequently char they act 

not 
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not from reaſon but neceſſity and therefore fince 
they are made and impelled to att as they do, and 
yet do at (o rationally and wiſely, that which im- 
9els chem muſt be a rational mind either ating up- 
on them immediately, or by a fix'd and permanent 
impreflion of its art and reaſon on their motions. 
For as Ariſtotle hath long fince oblery'd, br» T12y 
in Curioorre, 7% Bunwoduure mini, they do theſe 
things neither by any art nor council nor delibergtion 
of their own. They are not maſters of the wo. 
by which they a&,but are merely paſſive to the im- 
reffions of that wiſdom that are made upon them. 
& ſo men we ſee for their own profit and others 
pleaſure can teach Dogs and other animals to 
dance the meaſures of tunes and other artificial mo- 
tions, the rules and ends of which they underſtand 
not ; for when they perform theſe motions, they 
neicher think of their maſters profit nor the ſpeta- 
tor's pleaſure, which is the end and deſign of 
them, nor underſtand the proportions of Aduſick 
which is the rule of chem, lo that the reaſon of 
their motions 15 only 1n their teachers mind, who 
by frequent »/e doth 'by degrees imprint the pra- 
Rice of his art upon their fancies ; and if a man can 
ſo imprint his art upon thele artleſs creatures, as 
to make them practiſe it wi#hout underſtandin 
either. the grounds or reaſons of it, how muc 
more may an all-wiſe and Almighty mind. And 
therefore {ince de faFo we behold a world of c«- 
rious art among brute animals, that far exceeds all 
the little feats we can teach them, why may we 
not as reaſonably believe, that any one of theſe 
dancing animals learn'd all his artificie} motions, 
the reaſons of which he «nder/fands not, without 
any 
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any arts-maſter to teach him, as that Ants and 
Bees acquird all the ar: and Providence they pra- 
&ifſe, without either diſcovering the reaſons of it 
by any nnderſtanding of their own, or being ever 
mfrufed \n it by any other providenr mind ; for 
art and providence cannot be ſuppoſed without rea- 
ſon, and therefore ſince the reaſox of their art is 
not in themſelves, it muſt neceſſarily be in ſome 
mind without them that hath the condu# and di-. 
refion of all their motions. - 

IL. Another ſen/ible evidence of a divine Provi- 
dence is the mutual agreement and enronny of 
things that have no underſtanding of themſelves,or 
of one another. Forif welook abroadinto the world 
we cannot but' obſerve an admirable harmony 
among things which yet have no kind of knowled, 
of ene another, and therefore cannot be ſuppoſc 
ro have framed and adapted themſelves to one an- 
other, nor yet to be ſo fram'd and adapted, but 
by the Art and contrivance of ſome very wiſe and- 
mtelligens Mind,” For how can any cauſe fit any 
:wothifhgs to one another without having ſome Idea 
in his mind of the natures of them both ? If there- 
fore in the nature of things we can diſcover a 
world of mus! ſuitabilities of ths to that, and of 
one thing. to another, it will be a ſufficient argu- 
ment that they all proceed from ſome wiſe Cauſe 
that had an univerſal Idea of their natures in his 
mind, and {aw. how ſuch a thing would ſuit ſuch 
a thing, before ever he aFnally adapted them one 
to another. n Ni 

Now not to mn{rft any further upon the admira- 
ble fitneſs of the Sz and Earth, the Water and 
Earth, the Air and Heaven and Earth one to an- 
other, 
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other, which I have largely diſcourſed already, 
how exadly is every animal fitted for its element, 
and every element for its animals ? Thus the Birds 
for inſtance, are fitted with wings to fly aloft in 
the air, and the air is fitted to bear them up, and 
to vield to the vibration of their wings; the F: 

are fitted to ſwim in the water, having fins 
which ſerve inſtead of oars to cut through and di- 
vide the ſtreams, and the water: are fitted for the 
fjþ to ſwim 1n,being a Jeff and fluid ſubſtance that 
is ealtly cat and divided; and as for the earth and 
thoſe earthy animals that inhabit it, there is an 
admirable congruity between them ; for they be- 
ing all fram'd to walk or creep mult have an hard 
and ſolid matter to move on, and the earth being 
an hard and ſolid matter requires ſuch animals as 
can walk or.creep on: it ; and as every element 1s fit- 
ted for the motion of its animals, and every ani- 
mal to move 1n its element; ſo every element hath 
a food that is proper to the appetites of 1ts* animals, 
and, every animal an appetite that is proper to 
the food of ts element, So that as-every ani- 
mal is fitted within with all thoſe faculties and 
organs that are requiſite to its procuring and en- 
foying what is good for it, and its ſhunning and re- 
pelling what is burtful, (o it is alſo furmiſh'd wirh- 
out with all that is neceſſary qr convenient for its ſup- 
port and ſatisfattion. Thus every faculty within 
hath an obje&# without prepar'd for it, that 1s ex- 
atly correſpondent therewith, wichout which; as 
hath been excellently obſerv'd, the facu/ry would 
become vain and uſeleſs, yea and ſometimes harm- 
ful and deftruttive, as reciprocally the objet# would 


import /irtle or nothing it luch a taculry were not 
provided 


CO 
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provided for and ſuited to 1t. For thus the Fye 
would be perfefly »/eleff if it were not for the 
light, and the light would be much eſs conſiderable 
if it were not for the Eye; for if all light wete 
extinguiſh'd, all thoſe. curiows colours into'which 
the light 1s refra#ed would be utrerly inſignificant ; 
and if all thoſe colowrs were exininiies” the Eye 
would be utterly depriv'd of one of 1s molt plea- 
5 entertainments. And what uſe would there 
of all that infinite variety of melodiows ſounds, 
fragrant odours, and deliciow favours which this 
frame of nature affords, were there no bearing, 
ſmelling or taſting faculties ? and what wou 
theſe faculties fignifie, were there no ſuch ſound: 
or odours or amd ſo that theſe objetts and fa- 
culties are all as perfe#ly fitted one to another as 
it was poſſible for art to fic them ; nothing could be 
better fitted for ſeeing than the exe, nothing ber- 
ter framed to render things vibe than the light, | 
and light can be refrated into no colour fo grare- 
ful unto the eye as green, which is the great colour 
of Nature; and the ſame may be ſaid of the ear 
and ſounds, the ſmell and odours, the taſte and ſa- 
wours ; and if the eye were made to ſee and the ear 
to hear, as there is no doubt but they were,being (o 
exquiſitely fram'd for that purpoſe ; to be furs 
light was made for ſeeing, and j ey for hearing, 
and fo for all the reſt ; and how is it poſfible thar 
{o many things ſhould be made fo exactly harmo- 
nious and agreeable wich one another without the 
powerful art and direttion of fome very skilful 
mind , that knew before-hand that : 74:5 thing 
would perfe@ly fic rbar, and conſequently had 2 
perte&t Idea of them both ? when rherztore _"_ 
be- 
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behold ſuch exact correſpondencies between the 

wative faculties of Animals and the elements wy 

move in, between the fruits and produtts of tho 

Elements and the faculties of raft, dige/tien, and 
nutrition 1n thoſe animals that inhabit them, and 
ina word between all ſen/ible objes* without and 
ſenſitive objefts within , how 15 it poſlible we 
ſhould be ſo ſenſleſs as not to trace out an «ll 
direFing wildom by foot-ſteps that are ſo expres 
and remarkable? For ſuppoſe you heard a muſical 
Iaftrument move its own ſtrings into an exquiſite 
harmony and run long diviſions of curiow and 
well-proportion'd notes, without the impulſe of any 
viſible Artiſt, would you not conclude either that 
ſome inviſible hand did immediately touch and 
play upon its ſtrings, or that they were moy'd by 
ſome mernal ſpring and contrivance of a muſical 
mind ? how then can we. attend to the admireble 
harmonies of Nature, to the natural references 
and due proportions and exa# correſpondencies 


of all-its innumerable parts to one another, with- 


out believing that there is ſome great. hermonical 
mind which :«n'd it at firſt, and ſtill plays upon it 
by the immediate touch and impulſe of its own in- 
v1ſible hand. 

And as all things are thus fitted and d to- 
gether, ſo are they allo moſt regularly ſubord+- 
vated to one another according to their rank and 
worth ; the ſenſeleſs elements with all their fruzs 
and produ# being ſubje& to the uſe of animals to 
whom they afford a vaſt variety of all convenien- 
cies and neceſlaries an{werable to their defires and 
needs ; 1o that of all thoſe vaſt numbers of /enſ- 


tive Beings there 15 no one kind or individual, no 
noe 
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not ſo much asa fly, or worm, or Inſe# but what 

is plenifully ſupplied out of theſe common fore- 
houſes of Nature. And as the elements are ſub- 
jected to the uſe of animals, fo both are ſubje& 
tothe uſe of Man, who is as much ſuperiour to 
the brute animals, as they are to the ſenſele(s ele- 


ments. To him therefore, as it is moſt fir and 


congruous, all things here below pay tribyte ; the 
Earth ingenders: within its bowels quarries 
fone and mines of coal and metals to ſerve his 
neceſhry uſes and conveniences, and ſpreads its 
furface with' a, vaſt variety of Herbs and Flowers 
and fruitful Trees to ſupply him'with food and with 
Phyſick, and treat him with'pleaſure and delight ; 
to entertains his eye with beautiful colours, his ſmell 
with fragrant*odours,and his palate with delicious 
favours; 'the * Waters ſerve ta quench his rhirſt, 
to dreſs his ys to fruftihe his fields and gardens, 
to: cleanſe his body and habifation,and to maintain 
and facilitate his extercourſe and traffick with: all 
res of the World ; the Air-fans him with' re 
reſhing gales, ſupplies him with brearh and with 
vital and animal \pirits ; the Fire warms and che- 
riſheth ham, concot#s his meat and drink into fe 
and wholeſom nouriſhment, and ſerves him in his 
moſt neceſſary Arts and maneal operations. And 
as-all the four elements do one way or other con- 


ſpire to ore and benefit, ſo do all the animal: 


- too that inhabit them, though as yet there are 


ſundry of them whole ule we have not diſcovered, 
but- as for the generality of them they- are innu- 
merable ways adapted to our uſe; ſome to fur- 
miſh our Table with food and delicacies, others 
to prevent or tO remove our Diſeales with _ 

on medi- 
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medicinal Vertues; fome to oy Tr 
adorn our Bodies, / (t | 
to eaſe #9 of our labours, an als 

us with-chearful ſports and: recreations.i,)Þh 


things here below Hoya 17 
ule ay Man who 1s the-nobleff 


Gn ebay. e yy ar rh -atid' 
akies i he amo ite Mi Mind'had' Oaks 
on ſe to uſe an 
is it poflible thar gas, 
ſo fupid as not to diſcern thoſe bright beams of 
Wiſdom. which ſhine chrough ſo many: perſpicnore 
correſpondencies? For it's certain that either they 
muſt be deſign'd by Wiſdow, or happens by Chance; 
__ is.1t poſlible t2 blind Chonge which can do 
warly and is the Parent only of men- 
A Sens birehs hou ts exper 
fit and-adapr things to one another in 
amor apes pr ng naar "9k, 
'd a tune. or wrote a line of coherent ſenſe 
ever be the Author of this great' frame of 
res $,4n which there is more of thanin 
all the muſics] compolures, and more of ſenſe and 
Philoſophy than in all the udied Volumes in the 
World ; And if it cannot bethe effe&of Chance, 
ic muſt. be the produc of Wiſdom and Provi- 
e 
IV. Another /en/ible evidence of a divine Pro- 
wvidence 13 the continuation of in the ſame 
comely order which have no government of them- 
ſelves... That things are 4 into a moſt. #ſefvi 


refererits'to the 
i Ts 
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ied en 0 ardeptuaders a 0G ho | 
r the partictilars;:now 
Limonld faniknow what was! 1t reduced them to, 
4hd-{[t 5 —— thy order? didche: blind 
thembtror whereof-rhaſe-chings are com 


| 08h 4gen 4 timers they were wandring 
alot infhe infiite.ſpace,becken torone an- 


therzahgby on cen/ext:aflembie themielves 
non and: adviſe together 
our ravk and marſhal themſelves into 


WR_— —_——_—.wtu 


ad when” Some opp and mature ad- 
vice: they had npoh;:- and. deſerih'd and 
ef precip 3 og did they break 
%p Gounty, Hin ſet: ; forth: in-their ſeverabtines to 


of: their -Ganons and Decrees, till by 
mpg charallel and: cortiter- motions, they at 


hemlclyes.into all thole beburif 
egg te behold'2-He:who can imagine ' this 
probable or pofible, muſt-higulelt be 

fempid. 2s abiole lenſclek parts of matter 

are, of iwhigh he drears, - Well chen, ſince theke 
things could; nor be cid by any Council of 
gontrivance ao themateerit ſelf was it by. ny 
vhange thas.thele' blind :pants/of matter 
an am ,did:after ſeveral juſtlmgs nd 
pond: uegbl aberlanes anto this beautiful 
? Alas, chis.s a .conceit, if poſſi- 

Ae pr than the former; tor how is 
ine that Change ſhould ever 

make a Man? in the contexture SAC whoſe-parts 
there are iluch Yeonrders:of Art as do as far. exceed 
e moſt enriow Engines and Machines that ever 
ne Art..vered, as 'the moſt gloriows and 
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if Chance'cannor ſo much as draw the* Jn 'of's 
Man, which is 'but a r#de 1hication 6 Ni onrfide, 
how much:lefs can it ſhape, remwper, and'conne# 
all choſe 'bidZen and ſub:il ſprings of Hife atid mo- 
tion, ſenſe and imagination, memory and paſſiay - 
within \him? Well then, fince it was'neither fron 
any wiſtam in the matter of them, nar From ye 
Te- 


caſual wotion of that matter that 'rhis arder 
ries of chings did proceed, was it from a blind 
neceſſity? but pray what made this neceſſity? how 
came the:marter of theſe things'chat might have 
mov'd otherwiſe, having an infinite'{pace'aboar It 
ind no principle within" 1c to incline it ane wa 
more than another, to determine it ſelf to rhis 
ſeries of motion ? 1f you' ſay it was by Chance, 
Thave'ſhew'd it 15 impaſible; and if you lay it was 
fronyBrermity, thatis all one. Por as an excellent 
Author of our own hath obſervd, Whether it 
were now, or yeſterday, orfrom Feernity infers 
no difference as.to owr purpoſe ; nor the circum 
ſtance of the time, burthe quality of the'Cauſe be- 
ing only'here conſiderable; the ſamecaule'being 
ahke' «pr or unapt yeſterday as to day, always as 
imer, from all Erernizy as from any /et-timie to 
produce '{uch effects. So that *ris as \poſſi#i2 Nat 
Art of Couns 


ter forruitoully moved without a tor C 
dlto compoſe a World now, and'to flange it nt 
Animals and Mem as it'was from\Eternity ; that's. 


ts'from «l Erernity, and mow equally 
end'{F ir were by the Conncil of ſane 
Mind that it was frawd into this wortd' 
and-orderly ſeries of things, chen ic 1s doubtleſs 
byche ſame Mind that its order ah harmony is 
tl comtorned —— -_as iris altogether 
29 
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as imp ; for _— of it ſelf. unguided by 
Wilde and Art to w/e we any conſtant courſe, as 
to roi any regular form, it being as we ſee 


'all rorm and broken into little Parts ms. 
any, and | oly diverſe in "their. J Fowrs 


peores and motions, and thence only 

al courſes to oy ang. coo confound each _ 
How then is 1t poſſible without vs/f- Wiſdom and 
enſwerable Power fo to manage this wildand 4iſ- 
ordered (warm of Atomes'as to deterrvins them 
to their proper bounds, continue then in their 
regular ranks and files,. and preſerve.them .in the 
ſame tenure of SOR, ſo.as-that in all thoſe new 
(gr of the individual: of every. kind b- 
lams and Animals which are eve #1; ep 
pounded out of them, they ſhould none ye awd 
ever extravegate in their motions ſo as.to diſturb 
and hinder one another,and finally diſorder and in- 
zerrupt the natural courſe of Generation? When 
therefore we conſider how this great Machine of 
the World ( as the vas eres" Author exprel- 
ſeth it ) whoſe parts are infinite for number and 
wariety, hath pr fix thouſand y' years together al- 


ways ene and the ſame, unimpair d in its beauty, 


mytithck in its ts, wnwearied and undiſturbed in 


what an infinite xg of ge- 

all its plants and animals 

portion [pray yet how after they have been cor- 
rupt Fork par  over,and their whole frames have 
been whe in ieces, and all their parts divided 
and di/persd,chey have ſtill been generated anew, 
and raked into the ſame feeifick natures, which, 


tho they ſtill conſiſt of numberleſs parts, are con- 
ſantly drawnup into the /awe poſturesand dhgure 
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ſted into the ſame hend/am as'if on 
kept time with the muſic Laws of ſome Almi 

ty Mind, as the ſtones-of Thebes did with Am- 
pbion's Lute, and thereby continually dexc'd into 
cheir natural fgwres. When, I ſay, we confider 
theſe frange and wondroas things, what tolerable 
account can-we give of the performance of them 
without an over-ruling Providence ? For how is it 
imaginable that in a fix thouſand courſe of 
Generations and Corruptions theſe blivd and wy- 
deſigning parts of matter, which by reaſon of 


and poſitions, and with ftrat 


- their infinite diverſity. are ſo naturally apt to 


thwart and difturb ons another, ſhould maintain 
ſuch regular courſes of motion as ſtill to concenter 
in the ſame forms, ſo.as that all this vaſt 
tract of time not ſo. muchas one kind 'of plants 
or animals ſhould miſcerry; how, I ſay,-could this 
have been, had they not all along been conducted 
by a ffeddy and wnerring Provi ? 

V. Another Senſitive evidence of a Divine Pro- 
vidence 15 the miraculoxs events that have hapned 
in the World,, By Miraculous Events, I mean 
ſuch as either for their matter or manner of pro- 
duction do exceed the Power of natural Cauſes, 
or at leaſt are produc'd by them our of their e- 
Rabliſh'd courſe and order. Such as dividing the 
Sea, ſtopping the Sun, raiſing the Dead, ; 
the ſick, and blind, and lame, with a touch or nw; - 
of all which we have notorious inſtances both in 
the O/d and New Teſtament, and theſe atteſted 
with as full and convincing Evidence as ever any 
matters of Fact were that are recorded 1n Hiſto« 
ry. Fag as tor the Miraclesof the O/d Teſtament, 

Q3 belides | 
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were ſundry of chem: d 
= I w and were — 
| n they were wrought, 
and ſo have been- eafily diſproved by ten 
thou mg Wicneſfes; hadthey not been #rze 
beſidgs- thar-they were arceſted-by-the moſt ance 
es Heathen Poets and Hiſtorians in their Adythe- 
er and Hiftories, who to be ſure' would never 
have:yeldediche of ſuch wondrous Effet 
to a Nation: whom they bated and deſpiſed; had 
dy rr 
 lnaw 1des that were-confirty'd by t 
ook It er raputitarabgury yur IESRSE 
_ tiie Muracles they wrought; e exact acy 
ego mo oy mm TnveSalin 
ently evidenyd ves to be ſapernururally 
in{piced;; Beſides all which; I ſay, the Miracles 
of the Q/d Teſtament are. abundantly atzefted by 
the New; the credit whereof is »atsfied and con 
firm'd by a world of new Miracles wrought by out 
Saviour himſelf, and: particularly by his Reſur- 
recon | from: the Dead, which are not only mm 
pare confeſſed by the Frws themſclves, his moſt 
wortal Enemies, and by-the Hearbey' Writers who 
were inplacable Periecutprs of his Rehgion, but 
alſo by hisown 'D/ciptes and- Apoſtles, who, as | 
{hall-ſhew hereafcer, were Eje-witnefſes of theſe 
Miracles ant did not only artef cher with their 
 A4owthr,c but allo ſeated. their reftimohy wich their 
ood, and cenfirm'd ic before all the World with 
inttnre _oher Miracles which they wroughe 1n his 
Name, .and which they: cominued ro work for (6: 
varali Ages edgerher, as is evidgnr nor only from 
ihe. abs hcers of thir Adwfry, hich 
$2161. 4 With 


o 
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as daily 
for the t2urb of chemcballeny 
Bars. So then that there have' been ſuch - mine: - 
ealons 'Effetts can no" more be doubted'tharn' this 
there have been ſich Men as Ponpty the- Great 
or Fulins' Caſar, the former being "atteſted, all 
_ conhidered, with much more Evidence than 
en. | Un EUAIY 
And if this atreſtation' be rrwe; there mu be 
# Providence; for how is ic poffibtethat blard 
Natore' which neicher- delibergtes nor chooſes, 
_—_— 5 ſelf ever: vary _ worms A bog 6 
without ruſhing irito weeer coufs d diſorder ? 
How' ſhould' any: pare of it, when ts one m0+ 
ved either faſter or flower than' ordinary; fo re 
ftrain, or quicken 18 own motion as to reduce it 
ſelf back again to' its efabliſh'4Caurſe? Por'if 
it once move faſter; ic muſt have ſome degree 
of motion ſuperadded to'it, and'tilk'that is with: 
drawn 'it muſt mave foſter for ever: if it move 
ſlower," it maſt have ſome degree of motion wich> 
drawn from 1t, and 'till that be reſtored 'it muſt 
move ſlower for ever : how then is it poſlible that 
Nature or any par: of it which moves by a blind 
neceflity, ſhould of irs own accord either hefen 
and:then ſlacker, or flacken and/ then haſten the 
caurſe of ics morion, as 1t muſt do 1f1 the produs 
on of miraculous Effets, without being influ+ 
Q 4 enc'd 
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enc'd by an Almigh Providence ? - We have (e- 
ry ry mag ances of the divert: n_ 
may om their courle, and foppim pping 

ch-as '\canfing the Waters to Jrrrganr 
Poed ftib.;and « Sn to move backward. Nov 

W115 it congeivable that any natural Caule that 
hach no.wil of its own to move and determine it, 
vld ether; /fop its own motion and:then move 


again,. or: divert from its courſe and then rerury 
n, if16-were' not under the command of ſome 
Ill without ic, that guides and diſpoſerh it accord: 
1ng to its own Council? But belides theſe Scr;- 
ag oor proc pane 
ces of the rewar ing g en an | 
;recorded in the Hiſtories of all 4 Age; 
windicating the Innocence, others 
fri, kay uy others -of relieving the veeeſs 
ties of good Men; ſome of dereFing the Crime: 
of. bad Men, others of ſtriking them %e 
impiows. Fafts,, others of puniſhing them in kind, 
and others of infi:#ing on __ thole very Plagues 
w have imprecated on themſelves. to give 
credis to a- faiſwed; of ſome or other of which 
re 1s any Age in the World which hath 
not been.furniſhed with ſundry nororiow 1nſtan- 
ces; ſo thapunlets we will give the Lye to all 
| bumane teſtimony, and condemn the Records of 
all Ages yo publick Cheats and Impoſtures, we 
cannot deny-but that there have beeh Jundry Mi- 


racles in the-World; and if of all thele Mracte 

that have been ſo /rongly atteſted there be. but 

any ang true and; real, that one is a (wfficient argu- 

ment-of an ewer-rulir Po Providence. | For if ever 
[= 


wa thing hath been 


Red that is _— above 
the 


din their 
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the Power, or contrery-to the eſtabliſhed Courſe 
of natural Cauſes, irmuſt be brought to paſs by 
the Power of Godz and if God doth ſometimes 
vilibly exert his own immediate on this 
World, that 1s a plain evidence that he «/ways 
governs it; for w r he rhas exerts it, it 15 
tor ſome reaſon to be ſure, and for what otherrea- 
ſon ſhould he thus ftrip his Arm and v5/ibly exere 
his Power pon or before us, but either to awaken 
our 'attention or to confirm our {on or alarm 
our fear, or encourage” our hope £ and if ever he 
A had any. /ucb deſign upon us,it muſtbe in'order to 
n- his governing us; for tow purpoſe can 
d, an Almighty Being be ſuppoſed to addreſs himſelf 
3: to 047. TLOpPC and Fear, . and Faith and Attention, 
+. & - but to ſubdue and reduce us under his Rule and 
4 rn” Agother  wiſhle evidence of 
Ie airly, V Or 2 
nr = divine Providence is Predidtions of future and re- 
d, more contingencies. That there: beve been ſuch 
& | things hath been «niverſaly acknowledged by - 
'e Heathens as well as Fews and Chriſtians. As for 
-h | .the Heathen, Ty gives numerous inſtances of at 
th in his two Books of Divination; in'the firſt of 
n- which he ſets down this as the great Principle of 
1] Predition ; Eſſe Deos, & eorum providentid mun- 
of | dum adminiſtrari, eoſdemque conſulere rebus humans, 
ve nec. ſoluns univerſis, verum etiam fingulus, i. e. That” 
[i- there are Gods, and that by their Providence the 
es World 4s governed, that they take care of humane 
ut Hffairs, and thu not only m general, but in parti- 
y- | «lar... And of theſe Predictions hetells us there 
er | was one Chry/ippxs who wrote a large Book, in 
ve | which he gives mmmereble inſtances of them, al 
he | cot» 
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confirmed by. very good Authority. Beſides which 
there were.their Oracles and their Sibylime Wri- 
tings, among which if chere had not been-a great 
many true. Predictions, it 15-not- to. be 'unag 


that evet the, wiſer and more inqui/iti re of 
Men & fo far im ———— 
Da tld 6 gy. # and weneration tothem, 

chat not only-far a-lit tle 3tbile, but for everal 


jp Bur AS for their Orgules, there 

| ry. of. then recarded in ancient Haſtori- 
ans together with their paws! accompiſhments; 
and Twly-in pertieular tellsus of one of Apols his 
Oracles which forectold a thouſand years before 
that Sypſelat the Tyrant ſhould: reign ag Corinth. 
Varro aakes mention of ane Veftizs Vale 

an Augar uthe time of Rewnhker,who when Rome 
' wasbuilding, foretold by the flying of cwelve Vul- 
tures,that the City ſhould concinue a thouſand two 
hundred .years, which accordingly hapned. But 
as for the reality of Prediftions we need leek no 
farther clan; che Holy Scripcures, in which you 
have ſundry: Prophecies of things which; hapned a 
wogn—n after, as particularly of the deliverance 
of the Fes from thoſorwe Captivities,' the one 
in. Egypt, the.other in Babylon; the former of 
which was foretold four hundred years, and che 
latter above ſeventy years before ic came to pals, 
and yet bath.of chem accompliſhed punſtually to a 
day, as. you'may ſes in:Ge». 15. 13. 'compared 
with-Exed,12.41. and Fer.25.12. compared with 
2 Chron, 36-21, 22. whichilatrer ' Prophecy 1s not 
only recoided in Scripture, bur mentioned by Eu- 
pa am Heathen Hiſtorian cired by Euſebivs, 
Freper, pag. 454- - Thus alto you hays Eſay his 
| r 434 —w 
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eats. 


Prophecy of Cyyarwhoſename andarchi 


r$ 
he moſt exa#hy foretels long before he was both, 
wr 45: t, &6; Arid then for Dawiel's 
r 


grand Revoltirions of rhe Empires of the 
Werld, they do ſo pineal deferibe what Ha) 


tisd Tong af? 


y.3:6') and hath no{other way to'ew 


et,» that Por himfelf, hr 
monte} Enemy 6 Chriſttanity, 1s forced | 
feb the exat agreement of his Prophecier with the 
fwoeceding Events, (vid. S.Chryſoft. _ Towi.s, 

ade the force 
f theth but by affiriing without any colour of 


To con 


Redforror Authority that they were written affei: 
wards*inor near theeime of Anriochas Epipbances 


though! it is evident chi; the LN Int 


pin, 


who tean(lajed the Old Tefament x hundred years 


before, rranſlated thu 


ophecy of Daniel with 
expreſly refls us, chat Foddui 


the High Prieſt ſhewed this very P t6 
Avon the Great, who Ive ag br 
ticeb:s, Toſeph. Amtiqu. 1, 11, But wo nameno 


more, there are the Prophecies of the Mefftas, 
of the place and moſt particular circumſtances o 


his Nativity, and Mimftry, and Life, and Death, 
and Reſurre#ios, and Aſcenſion, all which were. 


ſo punually accompliſhed in our 


Bleſſed Savionr; 


that did not the Fews, in whofe hands chey have 
been always preſerved, own and acknowledg ther 
one would be apt to ſu{pe& that they were forged 
on purpoſe by ſome Chriſtian to countenance'oar 
Saviour's pretence of being the'true Meffias, 

And if there be any ſuch thing as Prophecy, i 
bur any one of all theſe Inſtances be real ( ant! 
that none of them ſhould, would be very ſtrange) 
this ove will be a ſufficient evidence of a Divine 


Prq- 
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Providence; for to foreſee things at a diffavce,and 
efo Eb he tb to deſcribe 
before-hand the preciſe Time, and Place, +and 
ET PE ie 50 Tony 
c and contmpent, that wholly de upon. 
the free choice and determination of | 

Agents, requires a mind of »»finite compreh 
on, that ſees through all the whole Series of Cauſes, 
and hath a perfe& proſpe& not only of thoſe 
things that a&aly exiſt, but alſo of all that are 
future and poſſible. For how is ic pollible to fore- 
ſee a remote ity in all its particular Circum- 
ſtances, whoſe immediate Cauſe is either «nborn, 
or free and undetermined, without having a py 
inſpe&tion not only into the natures, and- mcline- 
tions, and tendencies of things, but Wlſo into all 
their particular ConjunFion; and Conſpirecies? and 


. that Mind which ſees into all #be/e, muſt needs be 


all-ſceing and have nothing concealed from it, that 
is preſent, or future, or poſſible, So that 
if there be any ſuch thing as Prediction of remote 
and contingent futurities, ic muſt 'n ily pro- 
ceed from an «l.-ſceing, Mind; and if there be an 
all-ceing .Mind that overſtes the whole World, 
and accurately inſpe#s all that is paſt, or preſent, 


, Or #0 come 1 it, is it imaginable that /ucb a Mind 


ſhould fit looking on as an idle SpeRator,. and a# 
no part it {elf in ſuch a veſt and buſie Scene of 
things? For that it thus exactly in/pti#: and takes 
notice of the World, _ is a plain Argumeae that it is 

reatly concerned for it ; and that it ſhould be great- 


| ly concerned for it, and yet dv nothing abour it, 


nor exerciſe any Providence over it, is alzogether 
inconceivable. And thus I hays ſhewn, witch » 
| | the 
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che plainnef I could, what Evidences there are to 
nel o: ers which 
I perſwade elf are ſuch, as duly confidered, 
dikive but prevail with Mints ries Foe freel'd 
| EEE convictions, and utterly abendoned both 
heir Reaſon and Modeſty. | 


— —— 


SECT. II. 


The ObjeQions againſt Providence conlider 
cd and anſwered. 


non the common Pretence; to in this 
and here, not to inſiſt upon \allthe barks 
and ſh ſhameful Cavils which have been xp to 
Providence are ſo very inconfiderable that 
ew "Credi to them to be ſeri- 
—_— js ena IT. m_ 
and do carry 
Reaſon with with cham » and they are. theſe five: 


ul "That the Exerciſe of a Providence doth net » 
wick re ee ol Go 
Thos oy doth not confit winh the Ez/e and 


qo it is not Re co wan 
fold Evils which we behold in the World., 


'W. | That 
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PRs + JV.. That.if chere were ſuch a Frevdanes. fs 


hp Fi ppt of, py tg at) eſs God 
ag int w arampdegntiy Woee 


V. Thatit s not-to be .recongiled mich-che 
etched Stare and Condition to:which we'behald 
the greateſt part of Mankind obendoned, 


L It is objected againſt the Being of Provi- 
dence, that it doth not comport with the Maje 
of God i to take wotice. of, Or ;copcern himſelf 2 
the little Aﬀairs of this World. Which is ſuchan 
Obje&ion as carries its awn Anſwer. with, jt; far l 
wouktfain'know which-is'moſt. /airable ro Ma 
jeſty, ro ft fill or to a#, towrap wp it ſelf inever- 
laſting Sloth and idleng, or to diſplay it ſeit ina 
Gigouw Atdivny.? And it it be greater qd 
more Hfajeſtirh, a5 donbrle(sar. a, for any Being 
enplracdonrejois \Powers, chan toler chem 
HR —_ }F would Fain 
»now:1n: whe bigher Sphere can God exerciſe his 
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the Glory of his own PerfeRions, chan in keeping 
this with Engine in fuch an admirable Order, 
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10 as that though irs Parts are infinite'in 'Namber 
and Vatiery, and'in their everal T:mes of Motion 
do frequntly croſs! and imterſe# each other, "yer 
do they neither claſh nor mrerfere, diſturb nor 
confound\'one another, but 1n-their different Fun- 
ions mutually «fff each” other, and” all conſpire 
in a common Good; eompoſing out'of their in- 
finite Diſcords a moſt elegant Harmony, in which 
mighty/Performance there 1s fcope'enovgh for an 
infinite Power to exert its-utmoſt 4#5vity, for an 
infinite W:/dow to-empley its ntmoſt'1&0, and for 
an infinite Goodneff' to pur forrb- irs utmoſt Bene- 


e. 
So:that to undertake this Province of governing 
the World, is fo far from being beneath the Maje- 
ſly of God, that 1t'would be an unpardonable 4r- 
rogance-for any bur'a God to wndertake it; and if 
Comtrivance be the End of Wiſdom, Attion of . 
Power, Beneficonce of Goodnef, as donbtleſs they 
are, whete can the infinite Power; 'and Wiſdom, 
and Goodneſs of God find a more ample 
for- 4Fion, Contrivanice,. and Beneficence than in _ 
the Goveryment of the World 2 And if ir be the 
Exerciſe of Majeſty to-govery, what can 
ter corpore with*the\ greateſt Majeſty than to 
diſplay 1t(elf 1n the GovernnientofthokugeSDo- 
minion; which is that of the World 2 S 
Bur then conſidering that God himſ&k 15 the 
Father of -all this -great Femily of Beings, how 


can ir [-. deve his Fay ew os rake care of his 
own: Off- ſpring #houldyt'be below himto 
wes ah thing-which .was not below him 


tg 
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"> create? | there be 7 Fang, in Wok 
0 contemftible, as not to deſerve his Regard, w 
did by create it? If there-be-not, why ſhould , 
diſdain'to govern it? And if every thing-in ths 
World hath ſome End for the ſake of which God 
thought it worthy to be one of the Obje#s of his 
Creation, why ſhould. he not as well think the 
conſtant Dire#ion of it to that End, to be an Ob 
je worthy of his Providence ?\,. * | 
IL Ir. is further. obje&ed againſt the. Being of 
God*s Providence, that it is 4ncon/ifent "with. his 
- Luiet and, Happineſs. . For 'to' attend to. ſuch an 
infinite namber of things as the Government of the 
World includes, cannot but diffre& his Thought, 
and thereby difurb him in the Injoyment of hy 
felE All which is a gro#-miſtake, ariſing from 
no other cauſe but our .meaſuring God: by ow 
ſelves ; becauſe we find our own Minds {o »4rrew, 
and our own Powers fo limied, as that we-cannat 
without Di&ra#ion attend to many things at once, 
therefore we conclude that this mig bty Bulinels of 
governing -the World muſt needs be very aneo{ie to 
Ir © AG pa ako lane 
t 1s mfnitely perfett, Stmighty:Power 
\ implies an Ability rodo whatſoever is , and 
whole infinize Knowledg includes an univerſal Pre 
ſbe# of all things poſt, preſent, and to come, this 
would convince us of the Vanity and Falſe 
hood of this Objetion z for it is by gealon of Im- 
perfettion that Beings operate with Labour and Dif- 
fieulty ; it is becauſe theu Powers are weak,and not 


able to uer without ing the Reſiſt ances 
of the Objetts upon which operate ; but a- 
gainſt perfe# andinfinite Powers there are no Ob- 
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jets can make ſuch Reſiſtance as to putthem up 
frugling and Labour ; (o that to an omniſcient an 
omnipotent Mind there can be nothing difficult to 
be known or effetted; and it 15 altogether as ealie 
to it to know all things that are knowable, and do 
all chings that are poſſible, as to know or do any 
one thing whatſoever; becauſe whatſoever it doth, 
it doth perfe&ly. How then can the Governmenc 
of the World be d:fficult or wneafie to God, whole 
Knowledge and Power are perfe# and infinite, 
and conſequently can mſpe# and govern all the 
Beings in the World with as much Facikty as if 
they had only one Being to take care of; and if 
one Man can with Eaſe manage ove Buſineſs which 
he perfe#ly underſtands, why may not God ma- 
nage al,who underſtands all better than we under- 
ſtand any one; and ſuppole the things. of the 
World were infinize, yet lince God's Knowledge 
and Power are infinite too, there 15s the very ſame 
Proportion of Infinite to Infinite as of One to 
One 


For it 1s to be conſidered that the natural Ten» 
dency of infinite Power is to Aion, of infinite 
Wiſdom to Contrivance , of infinite Goodneſs" to 
Beneficence 5 and how can we imagine that it 
ſhould be: any Diſturbance to God to follow the 
Inclmation of his own Perte&tions ? And there- 
fore fince it is equally eaſe to his infinite Power, 
and Wiſdom, and Goodnels to exert themſelves 
In a larger Sphere of Action, Contrivance aud Be- 
neficence as in a narrower, why ſhould it more di- 
furb him to govern a whole World, than one ſingle 
Being ?. Ie would doubtleſs be rather a diſtur- 


bance to him to 6 nothing, to conrrive nothin 
R an 
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and to do no good ; becauſe this would be to croſs 
the Inclination of his own Perfetions; but ſince 
it is as eaſſe to him to exerciſe thoſe Perfecions a- 
bout meny things/as about few; to exerciſe them 
about a world of things muſt rather be a Delight 
' than a Diſturbance to him, becanſe: the more 
exerciſes them, the more he complies with their 
natural Tendencies amd: Iclinations. 

And what though chis World be a great and 
cumberſome Maſs of things; it can be no Labour 
to God to mwve and afxate it, who as an univer- 
ſal fouÞ is diffaſed #hrowph it, and vitally preſent 
with every part of it j/for he moves it not as 
Bodies move Bodies 'by thbrs/fing and preſſure, but 
as Souls move Bodies by' Thought and Wit]; and as 
our Soul doth move 1ts Body, and determine the 
Motion of its Members merely by ehinkag and 
willmg , wihout any material Preflure, without 
any Machines or Engines, 'even {0 God, who is 
the great Soul of ths World, doth attuate eve- 
ry Part, and regulate every Motion' of it without 
ay -laborions heavings or chruſtings, merely 
the a/l-commending Influence of his'own Almig 
75 Thought and Will.” And if it be no Labotir 
to or Soul to think and will, and therewithal to 
move our Body, why'ſhoald we think it any La 
bour to God by the famne- Operations to move. the 
World ? For ſuppoſe eur Soul were clothed with a 
Body as large as the whole Univerſe, and were 
but witally preſent with every Part of 1t, 1t would 
doubtleſs move 1t all with as much Eaſe, and com- 
mand it every way withas much Freedom as it doth 
the Body wherein ic new relides ; how then can 
it be difficult to a perfect Mind which _ 
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all _chrough, and coexi/fs with every Part of this 
material World; to move and aZuacte the Whole, 
and moderate all the Motions. of it according to 
its own Hil} and Pleaſure? 

ILL It is farther obje&ed ggink a Providence, 
that it 15. not conſiſtent with the manifold Ewvils, 
both moral and natural, which we behold in chis 
World:---If there. were a ju/& and gracious Provi- 
dence over-ruling the World, how can it be ima- 
gined that it ſhould ever permit ſo many Irregula- 
rities as. we every day behold in Mens Zives and 
Manners, or (ufter ſo many Calemities and Miſe- 
ries to befal its Subjets 2 Both whuch as I ſhall 
ſhew. you are very fairly conſiſtent with a juf# and 
righteous Providence. | 
\. For as for the firſt, to wit, the moral Evils or 
Irregularities of Mens Manners, the Permiſſion of 
them in the World is no wore inconſiſtent with the 
Goodneſs of God's Providence, than his making of 
free Agents was with the Goodneſs of his natare, 
Far his Permiffion of ſs is no more than his 
permitting free Agents to at freely, and according 
to that Liberty ro Good and Evil wherewith he 
framed and created them ; and why may he not 


45 Well permit chem to a& freely as create them 
to at freely? But.to be eſſentially determined to 


good, ſo as not to have any natural Liberty to 
Evil, (gems inconſiſtent wich the State of a Cree- 
tre; for there is no Fill can be naturally and eſ- 
ſentially determined to good,. which is not con- 
ducted by an infallible Mind; for whilſt the Mind 
which is the Guide may poflibly err, the #8 
which 1s guided by it mult be liable to go affray. 
Since therefore no #ill can be eſemially good pa 
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that which is g«ided by an m*falible Mind, and 
ſince no Mind can be eſſentially infallible but 6ne 
that is oxmiſcient, it neceſſarily follows that tobe 
free to Good and Evil is as natural to'all reafon- 
able Creatures, as to be finite-in Knowledge and 
Underſtanding ; and —_— "our Saviour 
declares that to be naturally and eſſentially good 
15 the incommunicable Prerogative of the divine 
Nature, Luke 18. 19. and if ſo, then either God 
muſt haye made us free to Good and Evil, or nor 
have made us at all, and there miſt have been no 
ſuch Orders of Being as Men and Angels, which 
are the Crown and Glory of all the Creation, ; and 
1s it not much better that there ſhould be ſuch Be- 
ings, than that there ſhould be' no ſuch thing as 
Liberty to Good and Evil? And if it were not in- 
- conliftent with the Divine Goodneſs to create free 
Agents, why ſhould it be inconſiſtent with it to 
permit them to att freely? "Tis true indeed we 
are naturally more free to Evil than the' Angels, 
and ſome Angels perhaps were more free to i 
than others ; but what then ? Was God obliged 
in Goodneſs to: make all Kinds of Beings equally 
z& ? If fo, there muſt have been but one Kind 
Beings in'the whole Univerſe, and conſequent- 

- woe muſt have been infinite Kinds of Beings 
that are capable of Happinels for ever wnmade, or 
for ever unprovided for, Wherefore ſince the 
Goodneſs of God was fo infinitely fruiffal as to 
communicate it (elf in different Degrees of Perfe- 
Rion to all Poſſibilities of Being, that ſo there 
might be »o Kind wanting to compleat the Uni- 
verſe, it was requiſite that there ſhould be a mean 
Degree.of Perfe&ion between Angel: and _; 
; | other- 
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otherwiſe there would have been a Gapand Cheſme 
in the World, not only a poſſible Kind of Bein 
wanting, but a Kind which . by part«king both 
Reaſon and Senſe,” of Spirit and of Matter, is the 
Sirfou@r Gonmi; ? T9 dvw % F x, as Simplicius 
expreſſes it, i. e. the wital joynt that claſp the 
upper and lower Warld together ; and if it were no 
way «nſutable to the Goodneſs of God to create 
the two Extremes, viz, Angels and Brutes, why 
ſhould it be thought unſutable to make a middle 
Nature between them ? 

I is true, by partaking of both Natures, we 
are not only free to Evil i» common with Angels, 
but alſo liable to fronger Temptations to it than 
they ; becauſe we are placed in a ups Body 
among a great many brutiſh Paſſions and Appetites, 
and that Body is placed in a tempting World a- 
mong a great many ſenſitive Goods and Evils, that 
are continually importuning thoſe Appetites to 
mutiny againſt Reaſon, and to carry us away cap- 
tive into Folly and Wickedneſs ; but to place us in 
ths ſtate is fo far from being inconſiftent with the 
Goodneſs of God, that it is exatly purſuant to 
the Deſign of a moſt wiſe and gracious Providence. 
For ſince we are placed by the Condition of our 
Natures in a-lower Rank of Being and Perfe&ion 
than Angels, we have no more reaſon to com- 
plain of that, than Ants or Flies have that they 
are not Men, But in this iwperfe# ſtate the 
higheſt good that Providence could deſign us was 
ro put us into a ſtate of Trial and Probation, where- 
in by the good uſe of our Liberty we might by de- 
grees fit our ſelves for, and at length arrive to a 
better and more raiſed Condition, and by an or- , 
R 3 derly 
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derly Progreflion from this rud: and imperfe& 
ſtate, might in the differeme Periods of our Lives 
grow up into higher and more excellent Capacites, 
and at length ripen into Perfe&tion. Now in or- 
der to our THial it: was reqtifite we ſhould 'be 
placed among Diffculties, without which 116 
Proof cat be made of our YVirtwves, of onr Patience, 
and Temperance, and Chaſtity and Equanimity \ 
Meekneſs and Sobriety ; all which are proper to - 
us as Beings made up of Angel and Brute ; from 
the latter of which Natures all thoſe brutal Ap- 
petites ariſe in us, in the good or bad Govern- 
ment whereof conſiſts the Nature of Humane Yir- 
Fue and Vice. So that'this preſent ſtate of our Life 
15 intended by God for a Field of Combat 'between 
our Senſe and our reaſon, our brutal ahd ange- 
lical Nature, and that the Vifory of our Reaſon 
might throtgh the Difficulty of it -be rendered 
more glorious and rewardable, God hath furniſhed 
._ its Antagoniſt with the Weapons of worldly Tem: 
Ftgtion to aſſault and oppoſe it, to try its frengrh 
and Mertle, and to exerciſe both its a&#:ve and 
paſſive Virtues ; intending when it hath conquer- 
ed, to tranſlate us hence as a Reward of out Vito- 
ty into a fre and diſmtangled ſtate, where we ſhall 

wvexed and inticed no more with the Imports: 
vities of ſenſual Luſt and Aﬀe&ion, but to all 
Eternity enjoy the Serenity and Pleaſure pf a pure, 
angelical Nature. And what is there 1n all this 
that is any way «n{utable, yea, that is not every 
way an[werable to the Goodneſs of Providence ? 
'Tis true, inſtead of conquering, we may, if we 
pleaſe, yield our ſelves captive to Folly and Wick- 
' £gne/s; but what then ? Is Providence to be _—_ 
of 
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for leaving Mens Hands at-Liberty, becauſe ſome 
have been ſo deſperate as to cut theirown Throats ? 
'Tis ſufficient that he hath propoſed to us Reward 
enough to encourage us to contend, and contributed 
to us Aſſiſtance enough to;&z0ble us to conquer, 
and having done all that becomes a wiſe and geod 
Governour, to/prevent our Sin and Raine, who 1s 
to be blamed for it but owr ſelves? God leaves us 
at Liberty indeed among Temptations toi Ewil ; 
and this the very State and Compoſition of qur Na- 
cures requires; but all he deſions by it, 15 to Ex- 
erciſe our Virtues, and thereby to improve and 
train us up to a ſtate of higher Perfeion, and to 
furniſh us with glorious Oppartunities of fighting 
for and winning Crowns and Reward ; and this 15 
ſo far from any way refiefing on the Goodneſs of 
his :Providence, that it is an. s/luftrious Inſtance of 
it; and yet tis only thus far that he.is concerned 
in the Being of fin-in-the World; all the ref is 
owing to our own med and deſperate abule of our 
natural Liberty, to our wilfu/ Oppoſition to his 
gracious Intentions, and obffinate Refiſtance to his 
powerful Arts and Methods of preventing our S1n 
and Ruine. What then can be more unrea/avable 
than for us to obje# againſt the Goodneſs of God's 
Providence that which is purely the Effe& of our 
own Madneſs and Folly ? 

And if the Evil 4 Six be no way inconſiſtent 
with the Goodne(s of Providence, much. lels 15 
the Evil of Miſery, fince the Generality of. thoſe 
Evils which we /»ffer in this World are either the 
natural Effe&s, or the juſt Puniſhments, or the 
neceſſary Antidotes and Preventives of our-fin. 
And cherefore when you come into a great School 
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of wild and unruly Boys, you may as well argue 
that there is no Mefer of ir,becanſe there are Rod: 
and. Ferwlaes in it, as that there is no Providence 
over this fnful World, becauſe there are Ms/e- 
ries. and Affiifions "nit ; for upon the Being of 
Sin in the World,” the Being of. Miſery is fo far 
from being an Argument againſt Providence, that 
'<is rather a Demonſtration of it ; becauſe a ſinful 
World; can no more be governed without 2 
than an wmruly School without CorreFion. 

IV. Another Obje&ion that 15 made againſt 
Providence is that wnequal diviſion of Goods and 
Evils that is madein this World. If there were 
2 juſt Providence that over-ruled the World, one 
would think it ſhould make a more wi/ible Di- 
ſtinion between good and bad Men in the Diftri- 
bution of its Rewards and Puniſhments ; whereas 
in the ordinary Courſe of things we ſee all things 
happen alike to all, and many times it fares worſt 
with the beſ#, and bef with che worſt of Men. Now 
becauſe this 15 the greateſ# and moſt univerſal Ob- 
jeation that was ever urged againſt the Providence 
of God, I ſhall in anſwer to it endeavour to ſhew, 
[. That it is for the moſt part falſe and groundle(s, 
2. That ſo far as it 15trwe, 1t is no Argument at al 
againſt a Providence, 

Firſt, I ſay, this ObjeMion, that there is no Difſe- 
yexce made among Men as to the Goods and Ewvils 
of this World, is in a great Meaſure falſe and 
groundleſs. For | make no doubt but-in the ord:- 
yary Courſe of things good Men are more proſperous 
even 1n this World than bad; as for times of Per- 
ſecution, they are a juſt Exception from the genera! 
rule of Providence; becauſe therein God to. we 
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his own Glory, and the great Ends of Religion, 
exchangeth with good Men /piritus} for temparal, 
and beavenly for earthly Enjoyments, which is 
ſuch an Exchange as no man will account. Robbery, 
that underſtands the juſt valve of thoſe. different 
Commodities. 4 
'Tis true, it hath been an «/«s/ Complaint in 
all Times and Ages, that it fares beff with the 
worſt, and worſ# with the be; and through the 
commonneſs of it, it is now grown into a Maxim. 
But it is to be con(idered that Men always pity the 
miſerable and envy the pr perows, and that theſe 
Paſlions do naturally bribet oY ſrcgreenyronant 
ore 'of the one, and better of the other than either 
deſerve; for thoſe whom we pity we are inclined 
to love, and thoſe whom we /ove we are inclined 
to think well of; as on the contrary, thole whom 
we envy We are inclined to hate, and thoſe whom 
we bate'we are inclined to think ill of; and then 
becauſe God doth not reward and puniſh Men ac- 
carding to the Sentence that our blind Pity or Ex- 
uy paſſes on them, we are ready to quarrel with 
hy Providence. a batnces, mers, ors LAI 
| of cloſe Hypocrites, that under a mighty ſhew. an 
Oar of Vieey do ſecretly indulge themſelves 
in ſundry waſtful and ruinous vices, which many 
times reduce them to Poverty and Miſery, and 
theſe we commonly rank among the good it fares il! 
with; as on the contrary there are abundance of 
good Men, that in the Courle of a reſerved, mode 
and wvaffeFed Piery, which makes but very little 
ſhew in the Eye of the World, are ble and profper- 
ed, and theſe we as commonly rank among the bed 
that fare well, Since therefore we are ſuch incow- 
petent 
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petens Judges of good and bad Men, we ſhould be 
very careful how we objet# againſt the Providence 
of'Goduch Maxims as are only founded on our 
own'fallacions Obſervations. But could we rip 
our fekves of Pity and Envy, and ate into 
the inſides of Men, I doubt not but we ſhould ſoon 
be Hatisfied that good Men have much the Advan- 
tage of bad, even as to'the Happineſs and Proſpe- 
rity 'of this World; for though perhaps there 
are-many more bad Men proſpered than good, be- 
cauſe there are far more bad than good men in the 
World, yet in Pr 


tio to their Numbers T doubt 
would far exceed-the preſperou 
bad, ——_y ſhould'be but thirty of the one 
to forty of the other ; 'and  Sippobog that in Pro- 


portion there were-more men than good ad- 


vanced to worldly Greatneſs, ( which yet is very 


doubtful, conſidering how prone we are to judge il 
of great Men, and'to reckon more of them into the 
Number of the- bad'than we ought, through Envy 
and Mſunderſtanding the Reaſons of their Adi- 
ons ) yet itis' to be conſidered chat the rr#e'ftate of 
worldly 'Happineſs.and Proſperity conliſts'not in a 
great but in a-moderate Fortune, and'that the good 
things of-chis' World are. no where fo freely and 
entirely enjoyed, as in the middle Region between 
Poverty and Riches ; 'for as Poverty is attended 
with ' Famine and Cold\'and Anguiſh, ſo Greatneſs 
15 attended with Hurry and Tuwmult, impaled with 


Cares, and impriſened with-Pomp and tedious Ce- 


remony; ſo that the rr«ly unfortunate are the Ne- 


ceſſntoms and the Great, while the -middle State 
without partaking of the evils of either, includes 
all that is rruly deſirable in both Extremes; all that 
| Paverty 
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Poverty wants, and all ' that Greatneſs 'enjoys ; 
and 1n this happy ſtate I dare boldly afficmthere 
are proportionably far are good men thin bad; 
For it 1s a very rare thing for a'good 'man'that'is/bs- 
weſt and —_ and depends upon God for a 
Blefling, to be reduced to extreme Neeeſſity; 1 
very rave, that David 1h all his life'time 0ould nor 
produce one Inſtance of it, Pſal, 37. 25. for mi- 
{erable Poverty is uſually the Conſequence either 
of _ or Luxury, of Futtion, or Knavery ; 
all which are inconſiſtent with true Goodnels ; and 
a good man in any Condition on this {1de pinching 
Neceflity, is ordmurily even m the Life far niore 
happy than the 'moſt gay and proſperow Sinner, 
whoſe outward Glory and'Greatneſs1s uſually no- 
thing but the gaudy Cover of a Tragical Infide, of 
a Mind that 1s tortured with Pride and Envy, with , 
boundleſs Hopes, —_ Deſires, and \burrible 
Refle&ions, that daſh atid embitter all his Enjoy- 
ments, while the good 'Man under his' meer 
and /imple Outhde, carries a greet and beppy'Sonl, 
a contented Mind, a chearful "Heart, and a calm 
Conſcience, which mightily ſweeren all his Emjoy- 
ments, and make his Jinch Morſel outreliſh the 
moſt fudied Luxuries. Let us therefore but judgo 
impartially of men, and but truly ftate what 1s t 
oſt happy Condition of humane Life, and - 
tion the number of the good to the bad, and bal- 
lance the Inſides of the one with the Our/ides of the 
other, and I doubt not but we ſhall be eaſily con- 
vinced that even in th Life the good ordinarily 
fare much better than the bad; for in trze Com- 
putation- Neceſſity and Greatneſs are the only «n- 
fortunate States of humane Life, and in zheſe there 
are 
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are far more bad Men than good; but between theſe 
ewo «ll Conditions are in a manner indifferent as 
to the Happineſs of Men; and in 5bis happy Mean 
there are far more goed Men than bad; and then 
the Minds of good Men having infinitely the ad: 
vantage of the Minds of bad, as to the rendering 
their outward Condition happy, it is impoſlible but 
that ordinarily and generally they muſt be the more 


heyyy and proſperous. 

ndly, So far as this Maxim, that all :hings 
happen alike to all, 15 true, 1t 15 no Argument at al 
againſt a Providence; and that upon theſe follow. 
ing Accounts. 1. Becauſe many of the Goods and 
Evils of this World happen to us not as Reward; 
and Puniſhments, but in the neceſſary Courſe of 
ſecondary Caules. 2. Becauſe the Goods and Ewil; 
of this World are in themſelyes ſo mean and 
inconſiderable that 1t would be beneath the Wiſdom 
of Providence to be very exa# and curious in the 
Diſtribution of 'em. 3. Becaule this Life is pro- 
perly the ſtate of our Trial and Probation, and 
not of our Reward and Puniſhment, 4. Becauſe 
the Goods and Evils that befal us here are- not ſo 
truly tobe eſtimated by themſelves as by their 
Effe#s and Conjppunes 5, This promiſcuous Di- 
{tribution of things, ſo far as it is, is very re- 
quiſite to aſſure us of a Fudgment to come. 6, Be- 
cauſe the exa# Adjuſtment of things is reſerved 
for a future Fudgment. | 

I. The hapning of all things alike to all is no Ar- 
gument againſt Providence ; becauſe many of the 
Goods and Evils of this World happen to us not 
as Rewards and Puniſhments, but in the neceſſary 
Courle of ſecond Cauſes, For in this life good 


and 


c 
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and bad Men are ſo mingled together, that in 
Caſes of Common Calamity what happens to the 
oe muſt happen to the other - without a mirace- 
hous interpoſal of Providence. Thus while God 
leaves ſecond Cauſes to their natural Courſe, how 
is it poſſible that War, or: Plague, or Famine 
ſhould diſtinguiſh between the good and bad that 
are incorporated together in the ſame Societies ; 
and fo long as free Agents are left to a freely, 
wicked Parents will frequently ſpoil their Conſtitu- 
tions by the repeated Exceſles of their Riot and 
Wamonneſs; and while they do fo, their  Dil- 
caſes, without a Miracle, will deſcend upon their 
righteous as well as wnrighteons Poſterity 3 and 
wicked Neighbours, whullt it lies 1n their way, or 
ſerves their Intereſ# , will wrong -and oppreſs the 
juſt and unjuſt without any difin#;or. But you 
will ſay, why then doth not Providence interpoſe 
between ſecond Cauſes and good Men, and mire- 
culouſly prote& them from their miſchievous Ef- 
feats? To which in ſhort I anſwer, that in ſome 
extraordinary caſes God bath interpoled, of which 
there are innumerable Inſtances both in /acredand 
profane Hiſtory; but to that he ſhould or- 
dinarily and conſtantly do this, 1s very unreaſon- 
able, becauſe it cannot be done without giving a 

perpetual Diſt#rbence to the Courſe of Nature, 
which being in the whole moſt orderly and re- 
gular, full of admirable Beawty and Contrivance, 
ought not to be diſturbed and inverted upon or- 
dinary Occafſtons. For if the eſtabliſhed Courſe 
of things be wiſe and regular in the whole, why 
ſhould we expect that God ſhould be y 
tampering With it, and interrupring and varying 
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by his immediate Interpoſals, as if he were dil. 
jr with his own Contrivance, and'upon - 


ry —_ of this great Volume: of the World, 
did ſtall 


diſcover new Errataes in it to be cor- 
refed. and amended. The Evils therefore which 
Mew ſuffer are not ordinarily .fo momentow 
as/to oblige a wiſe and good Gad to, interrupt the 
Courſe of Nature ' to prevent them 3 \ and it is 
much better that ſome violences ſhould be offered 
to:good Men, tharthat a con/tans violence ſhould 
be offered to the Nature of things; and fince God 
cant carry' on his good Dehigns to gaod Men in 
2 fill and filent Path, and cauſe all their adverſe 
Accidents to «nwind of themſelves, and at laſt to 
clear up into: a bleſſed Cloſe, is it not much better 
he: ſhould: do it this way, 'than by. offering perpe- 
tual Violence and Diſturbance to Nature ? 

It. The: happening -of all things alike to all is no 
Argument / againft a Providence, becauſe the 
Goods and Evils of this 'World are ſo meer and 
incou{iderable, that it” would be beneath the Wil- 
dom' of Providence tobe very exat# end curious 
inthe diſtribution-of -them. Ir is no- part of 
wiſdom NT pg —_—_— 'DT'was 
ridicutous enough in'C 4 to. imploy- a. migh 
Army only to-gather agreat heap of Coeke lle 
but \when he! had gathered them, it-would have 
been' much wore ridicalous to have taken a great 
deal of care to:divide them amongſt hjs Soldiers 
in xa Proportions'to- each.ones Merit and De- 


ſert.” . Now though we Jook upon the'Goods and 


Evils of this- World, as things of vat and mig bry 
Moment, yet God whoſees- them with far better 
Eyes than we, knows very well that. they = 

ut 
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but Trifles in compariſon with. thoſe. endleſs Gods 
or Evils we muſt enjoy or ſuffer in another Wqrld, 
and that it 1s a very i:con/iderable. thing whether 
we fare well or i{ this moment, who immedi 
afrer muſt fare well or ill for ever; 


he looks on it, as he july. may, as a thipg hoo eneatb 
his infinite Wildom to be very exact and cafious- 
in dividing to us thele momentany Tritles 12 ju 
- Proportions to our particular Deſerts 3 and did 
we not ſtrangely magnifie og tg ing on 
them through the falſe Opticks of our own far- 
zaſtick Hopes and Fears, we ſhould be ſo far 
objecting againſt God's Providence theſe unequal 
Diſtributions of them, that were they more ex- 
at and equal we ſhould rather obje& againſt his 
Wiſdom, as thinking it a very mean Employment 
for a Deity to be very wice and. curious in.pro 
tioning ſuch womentavy Enjoyments and Sulfer- 
ings to the Merit or Demerit of immortal Crea- 
tures. So that con{idering of what little moment 
the preſent Goods and Ewils are which good Men 
{offer and bad Men enjoy, they ought rather to 

lookt on as an Argument of God's #3/dom 
than as an ObjeRion againſt his Providence ; for 
he underſtands the j»/+ value of ,and knows 
that the beſ# of theſs worldly Goods are bad e- 
nough to be thrown ny upon the worſ# of Men, 
and ſo expreſſes his juſt ſcorn of theſe admired 
Vanities, by ſcattering them abroad with a care- 
I:& Hand ; for why ſhould be partake of the Er- 
rours of w«lgar Opinion, and expreſs himſelf ſo 
Ve regardful of theſe Trifles as to pur them in 
Gold Scales, and weigh them out to Mankind by 
Grains and Scruples, 

IIL That 
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ITE. That lf things here do happen alike to all 

15 nd Argument againſt Providence, becauſe this 
Life's property's e ſtate of our Trial and ' Pro. 
batiow ; and not of our Reward and Puniſhment, 
The' givin Providence hath placed us here as 
e& and Prohationers for thoſe everlaſting 
ferments it” deſigns us hereafter, that ſo by 
rrainfng and exerciſing vs in all thoſe excellent Vir- 
tues that are proper to our' Natures, 1t may im- 
prove'its from one degree of Perfeftion to another, 
ill at laſt ir hath accompliſhed us for the heavenly 
Statx; in order to which Deſign its neceſſary that 
there ſhould be an wnequa! Diſtribution of things, 
whereby good Men may ſometimes ſafer and bad 
Men proſper ; otherwiſe' there would be no occa- 
fron for any of our paſſive Virtaes,' not any trial 
of our effive, For AﬀiRion” is the Theatre of 
Patience and Fortitude, and Reſignation to God, 
and without it there would be no room in the Lives 
of good Men for the Exerciſe of thoſe ' virtues, 
which for want of Objects to a&t-on, 'would rf 
and wax languid. Again, Difficulty is the Touch- 
ſtone of our Love and Faith and Inginuity ; but 
ſhould Providence be always crowning-the Righte- 
ous, and dragging Offenders to Execption, ſuch 
a Procedure would determme” our Liberty, and 
leave us no room for the Exeraft of our Faith and 
Ingenuity ; tor then'the Rewards and Puniſbments 
Providence would be ſo ſenſibly atid continually 
preſent with us, and 'ſo wrgently preſs upon our 
Hopes and Fears, that ic would be impoſlible for 
us ot to belitve in God;and next to impoſſible not 
to obey him and being thus forced to believe and 
obey, what Excellency would there be in our Piety 
| and 


and Virtue 2 What Charity is it for a Aiſer to 
lend his Mony upon Aſſurance of twenty per cent ? 
Or what Loyalry for a Traitor to diſcover his Cons 
ſpirators within fight of a Rack. And juſt as 
little Virtue would there be in any of our good 
Works,were there an exa# Equality in the Diſtri- 
butions of Providence. For the we ſhould never 
do a good Work but upon the certam Proſpe& of 
an immediate Reward, nor "__ of a bad one but 
upon the irreſiſtible Dread of ſome immediate Pu- 

miſhment, Bur in this inequality of things where- 
in the good often ſuffer, and the wicked proſper, 

we are left in a free and wnconſftraiv'd Condition, 

and whether we are virtuous or vitions, devout or 

profane, it is out of Choice and not of Neceſſity, 

So that now to believe and obey the ſacred Diftates 

of Religion is generous and ingenuows, and our 

Faith and Obedience is our virtue and Excellency, 

becauſe we believe and obey without Force and 

againſt Temptations and Difhiculties. * 

And as this unequal State of things is of abſolute 
Neceflity to try and exerciſe our Virtues, fo it is 
alſo very aſſiſtant thereunto. For that Providence 

generally and not wniverſally bleſs and pro- 
{per good Men, is a great ſupport to a wiſe and 
rational Belief. For as a late excellent Author 
hath well obſerved, if things were conſtantly ma- 
naged one way without any variation, we might 
be = to conclude that the World was under the 
rigid Laws of a fatal Necellity; it on the other 
lide there were no Rule obſerved, no Footſteps of 
Method in the Diſpenlations of Providence, we 
might be tempted to believe chat Chance rules the 
World; but when we _ that 1n the manage- 
ment 
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ment of things there is an Intermixture of theſe 
two, viz, that "there is a general Rule, and that 
there are particular Exceptions from it, we have 
juſt reaſon to conclude that all is under a free Al- 
mighty Agent, that rules the World according to 
the Determinations of his own Will.. As this 
way of Providence, wiz. to interweave into good 
Mens Fortunes Adwver/ity with Proſperity, is in this 
reſpect very advantageous to their Faith, fo is it 
alſo to the whole State of their Virtue; for as on 
the one hand a continued train of proſperozs Events 
would be apt to bloat and elevate their Minds, fo 
on the other a continued ſeries of Adverſity would 
be apt to ſk and depreſs their Spirits, whilſt this 
middle way of Interchange in their Condition ba- 
lances them on both fides, and keeps them in an 
even, 9 and we#l-poized Temper. Since there- 
| fore this Life 1s the ſtate of our Trial, it 1s evi- 
dent that an Exa# Equality of things would be a 
much ſtronger Objection againſt the W/dom of 
Providence, than all theſe preſent Inequalities are 
againſt che Tuſtice of it. For Hardſhips and Diff- 
culties are neceſlary to a ſtate of Trial, and were 
good Men always ble/t,and bad Men always puniſh- 
ed ; this Life inſtead of being a Probation to either, 
would be the Heaven of the ene,and the Hell of the 
other; and ſince ſome Afitios are necellary to 
try good Men, and ſome Proſperities to try bad, it 
would be a ſtrange over/igbt of Providence, when 
it de{igns the Trial of both, to fix them in ſuch a 
Condition, wherein no through Experiment can 
be made of either, So that for us to obje& againſt 
Providence for making ſuch unequal Diſtributions 
in a ſtate wherein it defigns our Trial, 1s in effe&t 
to 
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to obje@ againſt i/dom for ating molt ſutably to 
its own Dehgns. 

IV. That all things here do happen alike to all 
is no Argument againſt Providence, becauſe the 
Goods and Evils that befal us bere, are not fo truly 
to be eſtimated by themſelves as by their Efe#s 
and Conſequents.. For the divine Providence, 
which runs through all things, hath diſpoſed and 
conne#ed them into ſuch a Seties and Order, that 
there is no fingle Event or Accident but what 1s 
purely miraculous, but depends-upon the whole 
Syſtem, and hath innumerable Cauſes antecedent 
to it ; and inmmerable Conſequents attending it ; 
and what theſe Conſequents will be, whether - 
$ood or. bad, 15 beyond our Skill to prognoſticate ; 
oO that though the Event be never ſo good or bad 
ſingly and apart by it ſelf, yet in Conjunttion with 
all thoſe Conſequents that will moſt certainly at- 
end it, the be Event for all we know may prove 
moſt mi/chievoxs, and the worff moſt beneficial to 
us. So that for us bo/dlyto pronounce concerning 
the Good or Evil of Events, before we ſee the 
Train of Conſequents that follow them, 1s very raſh 
and inconfiderate. As for inſtance, you ſee a good 
Man oppreſſed with Sorrows and Afﬀflictions, and a 
bad Man crowned with Pleaſures and Proſperi- 
ties ; and conſidering theſe things apart by them- 
ſelves, you conclude that the one fares very , 
and the other very wel; but did you at the ſame 
time ſee the Conſequents of the one's Adverſity and 
the other's Proſperity, it 1s probable you would 
conclude the quite contrary, viz. that the good 
Man's Adverſity was a Bleſſmg, and the bad Man's 
Proſperity a Curſe. For I dare boldly athcm that 
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good' Men generally reap more ſubſtantial Benefit 
from their AfiiFions than bad Men do from theis 
_ Proſperities ; the one ſmarts indeed at preſent 5 but 
what follows? perhaps his Mind is cured by it 
of ſome Diſeaſe that is ten times worſe to him 
than his outward Afﬀliction ; of Avarice or Impa- 
tience, of -Envy or Diſcontent, of Pride or vanity 
of Spirit ; his Riches are leſſened, but his Virtues 
are improved by1t; his Body is impaived, but his 
mind 15 grown ſoznd and haile by it, and what he 
be hath loſt in Healthor Wealth,or Pleaſure or Ho- 
our, he hath gained with vaſt advantage in W:/- 
dom and Goodneſs, in Tranquillity of Mind and 
Self-enjoyment. And methinks no man, who be- 
lieves he hath a Soul,ſhould grudg to ſuffer any t0- 
lerable Afiition for the bettering his Mind, his 
Will and his Conſcience. On-the other hand the 
bad man #riwmphs and rejoyces at preſent; but what 
follows ? his _— either ſbrivels him into 
Miſerableneſs, or melts him into Luxury ; the for- 
mer of which ipoveriſhes, and the latter diſeaſes 
him ; for if the former be the Effet of his Pro- 
ſperity, 1t increaſes his Needs, becauſe before he 
needed only what he had »ot, but now he needs 
both what he bath not and what he bath; his cove- 
rous Defires treating him as the Faulkner doth his 
Hawk, ſtill Juring him off from what he hath 
ſeized to fly at new Game, and never permitting 
1m to prey upon his own Quarry ; and if the latter 
be the Effe& of his Proſperity, that is, if it melts 
him into Luxury, it thereby waſts his Health to 
be ſure, and commonly his Eftate too; and fo 
wheteas it found him poor and well, it leaves him 
poor and diſeaſed, and only took him up or 

ow, 
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Plow, and ſets him down at the Hoſpital. ' In ge- 
neral, while, he is poſleſſed of it, it only bloors 

and ſwells him, makes him proud and mſolent, 

griping , and oppreſſive, pampers and inraget his Luſt, 

ſtretches out his Deſires into an inſatiable Bulimy, 

Picks his Mind full of Cares and his Conſcience of 
Guilts, and by all theſe woful Eftes it inflames 

his Reckomang, mech God, and treaſures up Wrath 

for him againſt the day of Wrath; ſo that com- 

paring the Conſequents of the good man's Ad- 
verſity with thoſe of the bad man's Proſperty, it 

is evident that the former fares well even in his 

worſ# Condition, and the latter i in his beſt, 1r's 

well for me, (aith good David, that I was afflit- 

ed, for before I was afflifted I went aſtray, but now 

I bave kept thy Commandments, Plalm 119. 67. 

+ But on the cotitrary, when the Wicked ſpring as the 
Graſs, faith the ſame Author, and when all the 
workers of Iniquity do flouriſh, it that they ſhall 
be deſtroyed for ever, Plalm 92. 7. It then in the 
Conſequents of things good men are leſſed in 
their Aﬀiictions, and bad men plagued in theic 
Proſperities, as it is apparent they generally are, 
theſe unequal Diſtributions are ſo far from being 
an. Argument againſ# Providence, that they are 
a glorious Inſtance of it, For wherein could the 
divine Providence better expreſs its Fuſtice and 
Wiſdom together, than by benefiting the good 
and puniſhing the bad by fuch croſs and improbable 
Methods ? 

V. That all things here do happen alike to all, 
1s no Argument againſt Providence, becaule it 
1s very requifite it ſhould often do fo, to aſſure us 
of a Judgment to come. yp were the Aﬀairs al 

; this 
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this World managed with that exa&# Equality as 
that the did never ſuffer, nor the bad —_ 
unpuniſhed, we ſhould be deprived of one of the 
beft moral Arguments of a future Fudgment. For 
ason'the one hand ſhould Providence never reward 
the good nor puniſh the bad in this Life, but con- 
found them together without any Drſtin&Rion, it 
mighe tempt us to deſpair of any juſ#. Retributions 
from it in the. Life to come; {o on the other hand, 
werethe Goods and Evils of this Life weighed out 
co men in exe Proportions to their Merit and 
Demerit without any Inequality, we ' might be 
tempted to think that there 1s no need of, and con- 
ſequently no ground to expet any Judgment to 
come, For what occaſion would there be for any 
futzre Judgment if all things were already exactly 
balanced and ad = - and therefore as to confirm 
us in the Belief o the Fuſftice of Providence, it was 
requiſite the ſame plain Inſtances ſhould be given 
of its Diſtinguiſhing the good from the bad by 
preſent Rewards and Puniſhments ; ſo to confirm us 
1n the expectation of a Fudgment to come, it was no 
leſs requiſite that there ſhould be ſome Inequality 
in the preſent Management and —_ of 
2m + ws that the Goods and Evils of thx World 
ſhould not be adminiſtred with that exa&t Regu- 
larity as to prevent the neceſſity of a day of Fndg- 
ment; but that there ſhould be undecided Cales 
enough remainihg for a future Tribunal to adjuſt 
and determine. So that as 1n the preſent manage- 
ment of things there is Equality enough to induce 
us to belieye a juſ# Providence; fo there 1s alſa 
Inequality enough to induce us to expetF a future 
'Tudgment ; God having wiſely provided in his 4 
Ems + | | ens 
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ſent Adminiſtration of things, to give ns Inſtan- 
ces enough of his juſt Proc towards the good 
and bad, and yet to leave us Inſtances enough of 
unrewarded Virtue and proſperous Wickednelſs, to 
aſſure us that he intends an after Reckoning, For 
how can we refle& upon thele repeated Examples 
of juſt Reward and Puniſhment, which in every 
Age almoſt God ſets before us, and not believe 
that he governs the World ? And how canwe re- 
fle& upon choſe manifold Evils which ſome good 
Men ſuffer and Goods which ſome bad Men en- 
joy, without believing that he hath appointed a 
Day wherein he will adjuſt theſe Inequalities, and 
vindicate the Cauſe of oppreſſed Virtue, and .cruſh 
triumphant Wickedneſs into everlaſting Confu- 


VI. And laſtly, That all things here do happen 
alike to all, 15 no Argument againſt Providence, 
becauſe the exs# Adjuſtment of things is re- 
ſerved for a future Fudgment. I confeſs were God 
to make no other Diſtribution to the juſt and un- 
juſt, but what is made in ths Life, the Inequality 
of it would be a frong Obje&ion againſt his Pro- 
vidence ; but then conſidering that all this cloudy 
Scene of things will ſhortly cloſe up 1n a righteous 
Judgment, wherein for the Evils which the good 
have ſuffered they ſhall be awarded an eternal Hap- 
pine, and tor the Goods which the bad have en- 
Jozed they ſhall be doomed to everlaſting Wretch- 
edneſs, this 15 lufficient to vindicate the Juſtice of 
Providence were theſe preſent Inequalities a thow- 
ſand times greater than they are. For ſuppoſe 
chat after a ſhort Melancholy Dream good Men 
were to live happily, and after as ſhort a pleaſant 
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one bad Men were to live wretchedly but for a thoy- 
ſand years in this World ; we might as well ob- 
1<& againſt Providence this unequal Diſtribution 
of the, melancholy Dream to the good, and the 
pleaſant one to the bed, notwithſtanding the ſuc- 
ceeding thouſand years of their Happineſs and 
Miſery, as we do the ſufferings of the Righteous 
and Proſperities of the Wicked,' which bear far 
Jeſs Proportion to that Eternity of Happineſs 
and Miſery that is to ſucceed them, than the 
Sorrow Or Pleaſure of a Moments Dream doth 
to a Thouſand Years rea] Calamity 'or Blef- 
ſedneſs. | 

For the Providence of God from the fir to 
the /aft is all bur one continued Plot, like that of 
a well-contrived Comedy, which at firſt is very 
obſcure and intricate ; lo that by what 1s paſt or 
preſent there 1s no gueſling at the Conclutzon; 
for all through the intermediate Acts Virtue and 
Honour fight their way through Difficulties and 
D:{appointments, and ſometimes the 'Hero ats 3 


ſad, and ſometimes the Villain a proſperous Part, 
at -which the «nskilfu} Spectator grieves, and is 
ready to damn the Poet for diſtributing ſuch un- 
equal Fates ; but then in the fifth and 1ſt AR all 
the croſs Accidents clear up, and iſſue in a fair 
Concluſion ; and in the cloſe of all, the Hero 1s 
crowned, and the Villain biſed off the Stage. Let 
us therefore have 'but the patience to ay 'rill 
Providence hath finiſhed us whole Plot, and clo- 
ſed up all its mighty Scenes in the general Judg- 
ment of the World, and then we ſhall ſee all 
thele Inequalities ſet right, and the Fates of good 
and bad Men determined by a moſt juſt Away. 
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But for us to quarrel at Providence now, who are 
yet gotno farther, it may be, than to the middle 
of the great Drame, and to find fawt with its 
Procedure for croſſing the good, and proſpering the 
bad, is rudely to over-turn the before the 
Entrance into the fifth Act, and to bi{s off the 
Almighty Poet for not compleating his Deſign be- 
fore he is arrived to the Concluſion. ' And thus I 
have endeavoured to anſwer more at large this 
Obje&ion againſt Providence, becauſe it hath 
been more infiſted- on than any other, and hath 
more generally fumbled Mens Belief of Divine 
Providence. 

V. And laſtly, It is farther obje#ed that the 
Being of a jſt and good Providence, is not to 
be Sn ncdes with that wretched State and Con- 
dition to which we behold the greateſ# part of 
Mankind abandoned. For if there were a good 
Providence that over-ruled the Afﬀairs of this 
World, how is it imaginable that ever ſo great 
2 part of Mankind as the Infidel World includes 
ſhould be left fo utterly deftitute as they are of 
the Kngvledg of God, and of the Means of at- 
taining their exlafing Happineſs ? To which I 
ſhall briefly anſwer theſe three things : 

L That the Ifidel World is not perhaps left fo 
utterly deſtitute as we are apt to imagine ; for 
they have the Law of Nature to dire# them, by 
which alone they muſt be tried, and fand or fal 
at the Day of Judgment z which as to the main 
ſrokes of their Duty, is fo plain and mtelligible, 
that no ſicere Inquirer can be ignorant of ut; 
and if when they may underſtand it they wil not, 
or if when they do underſtand it, they wilfully 
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tranſgreſs and wiolate it, the Dwine Providence 
hath been ſufficiently good to them to leave them 
for ever inexcu{able. For ſo far as their Igno- 
- Fance is' invincible 1t is not their Sim, nor ſhall 
they ever be accountable for it, or for any ſinful 
Omiſſion or Commiſſion thence proceeding, and if 
they only aniwer for not underſtanding their 
Duty when they might, or for not performing it ſo 
far as they.uwderſfood it, they can have no rea- 
ſon to complain that they are hardly dealt with. 
But then, | | 
I. As:they have not thoſe vaſt Advantages that 
we have of becoming good, and growing up into 
the ſtate of Perfection and Happineſs, fo propor- 
tionably lf Degrees of Good will be accepted of 
thoſe that do well, and lef Degrees of Puniſhment 
'exacted of thoſe that do il; for that Maxim of 
our Saviour, Luke 12.45. To whowmſoever much is 
given, of him much ſhall be required, neceſſarily 
implies the comrary, viz. that to whomſoever. 
leſs 1s given, of him !e{f ſhall be required; and if 
ſo, it 15 certain that ſo much as their means 'of 
being good are leſs than ours, ſo muchy the leſs 
good God will accept of them than of ws ; and as 
God will accept leſs good of the beſt Infidels, fo 
he will exa& leſs Puniſhment of the worſt ; for fo 
qur Saviour himſelf hach affired us, that it will 
be more tolerable for Tire and $i4on, and Sodom 
and Gomorrha 1n the laſt Day, than for thoſe who 
periiſt in their Unbelief and Diſobedience in de- 
{pight of che Propoſals of the Goſpel. If then 
in Proportion to their preſent Diſadvantages lels 
good will be accepted of thoſe who make any Im- 
provement, and leſs Puniſhment exa&#ed of _ 
| who 
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who make noxe, nether the oze ſort nor the other 
hath any reaſon to complain ; and though their 
Condition were worſe than it is, yet under theſe 
Circumſtances ir would be fairly confifent with 


the Goodneſs of the Divine Providence. Bat | 


then, ' 

HI. And laſtly, Though their Condition were 
2 great deal worſe than it x, yet it would be very 
unreaſonable for us to objeF it againſt the Good- 
neſs of the divine Providence, unleſs we better 
underſtood than we do, how God will diſpoſe of 
them in the other World. Indeed if Mens Fate 
conſiſted in whact they ſuffer and enjoy in this Life, 
we might berter judg ot Providence by what is 
before us ; but ſince our main ſtate is beyond the 
Grave, whatever befals us þere is very incon- 
{iderable, compared with what we muſt ſuffer or 
enjoy wt hot. and as for the preſent Diſadvan- 
tages which the heathen World lies under, they 
are but very ſhort and momentany, and if Provi- 
dence pleaſes, it can abundantly compenſate them 
in the World to come; and therefore ſince yet we 
ktiow not what it wi# do, as having no Revelati- 
on 1n the Caſe, it becomes us to ſaſjend our Judg- 
ment *till the Event hath determined it. 

This we know, that Providence hath ways 
enough, and time enough too between this and 
the Day of Jud ment, . to ſupply thele Deftitute 
Souls with all thoſe ſpiritual Advantages 1n the 
other Life, which for Reaſons beſt known to ic 
ſelf it hath hitherto withheld from them; it may 
if it pleaſes extend their Trial and Probation be- 
yond thi Life, and diſcover in the other Life the 
Light of the Goſpel, to ſo many of them at _— 
| ave 
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have bere made any tolerable Improvements under 
the Light of Nature, and if they make good uſe 
of it, reward them accordingly, For though we 
Chriſtians have no reaſon to expe& any farther 
Trial after ths Life is expired, becauſe we have 
ed the utmoſt Trial already, yet who knows 

t God may make a farther Trial of thoſe in the 
other Life, upon whom the great Experiment of 
the Goſpel was yet never made; and therefore 
ſince Providence can yer be infinitely good to them 
notwithſtanding their wretched Condition at pre- 
ſent, and fince for all we know it will bs ſo, we 
ought not toobje& againſt it its preſent Diſregard 
of them, till we ſee the final Ilue of things ; for 
that their preſent Condition is ſo bad is no ground 
for us to argue againſt Providence, unleſs we were 
ſure-it would never be better; becauſe for all we 
know it ed be rendered good enough not | 
afife, to glorii the Goodneſs of God's 


only to j« 
Providence towards them. ; 

And now to conclude this great Argument, 
Since we ſee how neceſſary the Belief of Provi- 
dencs is to our being truly religious, and what wn- 
anſwerable Evidence there is of the Truth and 
Reality of it, what remains but that we heartily 
endeavour by a calm, fixt, and impartial Con- 
{1deration of theſe things, throughly to. infru# 
our ſelves in the Nature, and firmly to eftabliſh 
our ſelves in the Belief of itz For our Religion 
muſt neceſſarily ebb or flow according as it-1s 1n- 
fluenced more or Jeſs by our Underſtanding and 
Belief of the Divine Providence, which are the 
great Principles that move and govern it, For 
every Branch of the Divine Providence is an.in- 

ExnNaly 
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exhauſtible Fountain of religious Rhetorick and 
Perſuaſion, and .in this fngl/e Propofition, that 
God upholds and governs the World, there are a 
thouſand times more Inducements to Piety and 
Virtue, than in all of&er Topicks in the World. 
But how pregnant ſoever it 1s with Arguments, 
and how powerful ſoever its Arguments are, 'tis 
impoſlible it ſhould prevail upon any reaſonable 
Mind that wnder/tands not the Force, and believes 
not the Truth of it; for all the poſſible Acceſs 
which outward Obje&ts have to our Minds, is 
through our K»owledg and Belief of them, with- 
out wich the moſt momentows Propoſals are no 
more capable of affefFing us, than one of Tully's 
Orations 1s of calming the North-wind ; but he 
who firmly believes Truth, and underſtands 
the full Emphaſis of a Divine Providence, muſt 
neceſſarily be affeted by it, if he be but within 
the Reach and Power © Perſuaſion; and unleſs 
his Will be impregnably fortified againſt all the 
Force of Argument and Reaſon, he will find him- 
ſelf ſo beſieged with Motives on every fide per- 
ſuading him to ſubmit to the Obligations of Re- 
ligion, that it will be almoſt impoflible for him 
to defend himſelf againſt their fc importu- 
nities. For what Man in his Wits can fit wncon- 
cerned under the lively Belief that he is in the 
hands of a moſt: j»ſ# and graciow, allwiſe, and 
Almighty Providence, that 1s conſcious to his 1n- 
moſt Thowghts and Purpoſes, and beholds all his 
Actions with infinite Complacency or Abborrence:; 
that hath the diſpoſal of his Life and his Soul, 
and of all the Goods he can hope for, and all the 
Evils he can fear, and will certainly rewerd him 
& 
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a thouſand-fold if he doth well, and if he doth il 
as certainly purſue himevith a dire Revenge? This 
Belief carries with it ſuch conſtraining Terror, 
and Allurements as cannot but affe# all reaſonable 
Minds, and finally prevail with their Hopes and 
Fears againſt all contrary Temptations. Where- 
fore if ever we would fix the Obligations of Re- 
ligion upon our Minds, it concerns us above all 
things to be throughly infrufed in the Nature, 
__ confirmed in the Belief of the Divine Proyi- 
ence. 
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CHAP. V. 


Of the neceſſity of believing divine Re. 
wards and Puniſhments i order to 
our being truly Religious, 


Umane Nature is framed to move upon 
the Hinges of Hope and Fear, and to be 
elicited and drawn forthin Acioneither 

by the propoſal of ſome attainable Good or Pro- 
ſpe& of ſome avoidable Evil, the former of which 
begets Hope in us, and that Purſuit; the /atter 
Fear, and that Flight and Avoidance ; and ac- 
cordingly we find all Laws addreſs to the Hopes 
and Fears of Men with Propoſals of Reward and 
Puniſhment, as to the Maſter-ſprings and Princi- 
ples of their Action, by which they are moved to 
do or  forbear according as they are required and 
enjoyned. And indeed to give Laws to men with- 
out inforcing them with Rewards and Puniſhment, 
would be to leave it indifferent whether they obeyed 
them or no, which is inconſitext with the Nature of 
Laws; for Laws neceſſarily imply an Obligation to 
Obedience ; but what Obligation could we have 
to obey them, did they leave it indifferent as to 
any Good or Evil accrewing from it, whether we 
obeyed them or no; for if it will be as well for us 
one Way as other, what matter 1s it which way 
wedetermine our felyes? And this holds good in 
nothing 
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nothing more than in the matter of our Obedi- 
ence to the Laws of Religion, to which our cor- 
rupt Nature is above all 'things backward and 4+ 
verſe; all that ſpiritual Exerciſe which thoſe Laws 
require being quite againſt the Grain of our 
nonyy 4 and ſenſuel Tnclinations ; ſo that were we 
not drawn to it by the Hope of Good, and drives 
by the Fear of Evil, to be ſure our own bed na- 
tures would keep us at an eternal Diſtance from it; 
but unleſs we believe God to be a Rewarder of 
thoſe that obey, and a Pwniſher of thoſe that deſpiſe 
him, we have no ground to hope for any Good, or 
to dread any Emil at his hands. 
For unleſs we believe that he will Crown thoſe 
that ſerve him with ſome mark of his Favour, how 
can we think he is pleaſed with them ; there bein 
no other way for him to expreſs his being Pleaſed, 
but by Crowning 'em wah ſome ſional Reward; 
and if he be no pleaſed with thoſe that ſerve him, 
to be ſure he 15 not Diſpleaſed with thoſe that 
Negle# him ; and if -he be not Dj == with 'em, 
what Reaſon have we to apprehend that he will 
- -Puniſh 'em? Thus the unbelief of God's being a 
Rewarder of thoſe that obey him draws after it an 
axnbelief of his being a Puniſher of thoſe that De- 
ſpiſe him, and fo on the contrary. For unleſs 
we believe him to be ſo much concerned for his 
Service as to puniſh thoſe that neple# it, we have 
no reaſon to think he is ſo much concerned for it 
as to rewerd thoſe that embrace it. So that the 
belief and wnbelief of God's being a Rewarder and a 
Puniſher do by neceſſary conſequence mutually im- 
ply each other; and unleſs we believe Both, there 


15 noreaſon we ſhould believe Either. And when 
our 
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our nature 1s ſo averſe, as it is, to his Service; 
what ſhould induce us to ſerve him when we ex- 
& no Good from him, or binder us from ſlighting 
im when we fear no Evil ? And what is there 
can bring us home to God when we are carried 
awsy from him with an imperaoxs Tide of corrupt 
Inclinations, and have neither Hope nor Fear to 
Bound or Reſtrain it? So that conlidering the 4- 
verſation of our Nature to God's ſervice, 1t is mo- 
rally impoſſible we ſhould ever be heartily recon- 
ciled to 1t without being Drawn with the Hope 
of Reward, and Driven with the Fear of Puniſh- 
ment. 
In the Proſecution of this Argument I ſhall in- 
deavour to ſhew, 


Firſt, How far it's neceſſary that our Belief of 
divine Rewards and Py s ſhould extend. 

Secondly, What Evidence there 1s to induce us 
to believe them, 

Thirdly, By what Means this is to be Begotten 
and Confirmed. | 
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How far it is neceſſary that our belief of divine 
Rewards and Puniſhments ſhould extend. 


F OR to induce us to ſubmit to the Obligations 
of Religion, ic is by no means /ufficzent that 
we believe in the general that God will Reward us 


if we do well, and Pwviſh us if we do wickedly. 
T For 
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For this we may firmly believe,and yet at the ſame 
time prefer the Pleaſures of ſin as much greater 
Goods than the Rewards of Virtue, and dread 
the Difficulties of Virtue as much greater Evils 
chan the Puniſhments of fin; wherefore to render 
our Belief of divine Rewards and Puniſhments an 
Effe&ual Principle of Religion theſe four things 
are neceſlary. 


Firſt, That we ſhould believe that God is ſo far 
a Rewarder of thoſe that ſerve him, and fo far a 
Puniſher of thoſe that negle& him, as to make a 
Plain and ſenſible Diftin&ion between them. 

Secondly, Conſidering how Promiſcuenſly the 
Goods and Evils of this World are diſtributed 
among Good and Bad men, it's neceſſary we 
ſhould believe, That there is a Future State of Re- 
wards and Puniſhments. 

Thirdly, It is neceſfary we ſhould believe thoſe 
Future Rewards and Puniſhments to be'ſuch as do 
Infinitely Tranſcend any Good we can Reap by our 
_ and any Evil we can Inc#r by doing our 

uty. 

Fourthly, Ir is neceffary we ſhould believe that 
there 15 no other way for usto Avoid thoſe Puniſh- 
ments but by forſaking our {ins, or to Acquire 
thoſe Rewards but by ſubmitting to our Duty. 


'T. Itis neceſſary we ſhould believe, that God is 
ſo for a Rewarder of thoſe that ſerve, and fo far 
a Puniſher of thoſe that Negle& him, as to make 
a plain and ſenſible diſtin&tion between them. For 
unleſs we believe that God makes ſome Diftin&tion 


between thoſe that ſerve and thole that _ 
im, 
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him, we ſhall comfeund Good and Evil in gur own 
Apprehenfions, and look upon all hundan aRions 
as Indifferent, and thereby diſſolve all the Ties 
and Obligations of Religion. For things are #1 
rhemſtlves,' as they are in the Fudgmess and E- 
feem of God, who cannat be miff «kev in Eſtima- 
ting their Natures; and therefore unleſs there be 
ſome 'Diſtintion berween Me: and Mev, 'and 
Attions and Atens in the Efteem of Gad, they 
muſt bea}t a/ike and different in their Own na- 
tures. - And if alt Actions are indifferent in chene- 
ſelves, we are free from all the Ties and Obliga- 
tions of Religion; and *cis lefc indifferene ro! us 
whether we will #orſbip God or Blaſpheme him. 
So that unleſs we believe that God makes ſome D+ 
/tiniion between the Good and: Bad, Religion can 

have no- force at all upon our minds. 
But now there's no other way for God t© Dz- 
finguiſh berween Men and Men, but by Rewarding 
nd Puſhing them ; becauſe if he make any Di- 
ſtin&ion in his Afe#ions between. us, we may 
be ſure his: Lowe will incline him to Reward, and 
his Hatred to Puniſh us; and fince 'tis as Eaſier to 
him to follew his Inclination-as not, fince he can 
Reward where he Loves, and Puniſh where he 
Hates without any Diſturbance to his own Happs- 
neſs, what ſhould binder im from doing it; ſuppo- 
ſing that he really loves or bates, or makes any Di: 
{tin&ion in his Aﬀettions between thoſe that /erve 
and thoſe that neg/e# him ? So that unleſs he Re- 
ward the one and Puniſh the other, he can make no 
Viſible Diftin&tian in his Aﬀections between them. 
If he be Comtrarily affe&ted to Good and Bud men, 
his Afe#ions will infallibly appear in his dope . 
TY 4 
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but if he uſe them alike, it is plain they are alike 
to.him. So that unleſs we believe that God 4i- 
ſtimguiſhes between Good and Bad men by Reward. 
ing and Puniſhing them, we muſt look upon both 
2s Indifferext to him, and believe that he concerns 
himſelf neither with the one nor the orber.; and if 
we think it is Indifferent to God whether we are 
Good or Bed, to be ſure it will not be Indifferent 
to ws, Whole natures are fo Biaſed with Bed In- 
clinations, which having neither Hope nor Fear 
to Reſtrain them, will Run towards Bad Objeas 
without Rub or Interruption. And what likelihood 
15there that we who are ſo Prone and Inclineble to 
evil, ſhould concern our ſelves in; the ſervice of 
God, whilſt we look upon it as a thing Indiferent 
to him whether we ſerve him br no? - 

Wherefore to the ſubduing our minds to the 
Obligations of Religion, it is neceſſary we ſhould 
believe that God is ſo far a Rewarder of Good, 
and Puniſher of Bad men, as to make. a ſenſible 
Diſtin&ion between them, and demonſtrate that 
he is differently affeted towards them... For to 
what end ſhould we ſerve a God that takes no no- 
tice of us, that regerds not what we do, but fits 
above in the Heavens as an «nconcerned ſpectator 
of our Actions? Why ſhould we croſs our own 
inclinations, and forſake our beloved luſts, for 
his ſake; when it 15 altogether Indifferent to him 
_ we do, or whither we go, or what becomes 
of us? 

IE. Conſidering how Promiſcuouſly the! Goods 
and Evils of this life are difribured among Good 
and Bad men, it 15 neceſf{ary that we ſhould be- 


-lieve-there is a Future ſtate of Rewards and Pu- 


niſhments. 
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ries. For though ſometimes in this life God 
rewards Good men, and puniſhes Bad with ſuch 


ſignal and remarkable Goods and Evils as are ſuffi- 


cient Indications of the yaſt Diſtinion he makes 
between them, yet this ts Extraordinary and be- 
lides the Conftavt and Regular Courſe of his Pro- 
vidence, which for wiſe and excellent endsand pur- 
poſes doth, ordinarily: ſcatter Good and Evil a- 
mong men with an opez and wndiſtinguiſhing hand ; 
inſomuch that as the Wiſe man oblerves, Eccleſ. 
9.1,2, 3, No man knoweth either Love or Hatred by 
all that is before him; all things come alike to all, 
there is one event to the Righteous and to the Wicked, 
and as i the Good (0 is the ſinner and he that ſwear- 
eth as be that feareth an Oath; thu «s an evil 
among all. things that are done under the Sun, that 
there is one Event to all, Since therefore God's 
Love of Good men and Hatred of Bad appears not 
by any. thing before #s, we muſt either conclade 
tha they are both Indifferent to him, which would 
be to. Roſe the very Foundations of Religion, or 
that there is a Futyre [tate of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments wherein there will be no more ſuch Pro- 
miſcuoms Diſtributions, no more ſuch Croſs cour 
plimg of Proſperity with Vice, and Miſery with 
Virtye, but all things will be adjulted ſuitaþly to 
mens Deſerts and Qualifications, and thole that 
are Good' advanced to ummorteal Glory. and Ho: 
nour, and thoſe that are Bad depreſt into eternal 
Shame and Confultan. For the Difference which 
God makes between them inthe preſent courſe of 
his Providence is too ſmall and indiſcernable to 
induce us to believe that he makes any Diflerence 
berweea them in his E/feem and, Aﬀettion ; and 

| S4 there- 
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therefore either we muſt believe that there'is «n- 
other ſtate wherein he makes a far wider difference 
berween them, or conclude that they are both 
indifferent #0 him, and that he hath no miore Re- 
gard to the ove thanthe other, or that he hath no 
Regard at all to either, which as I{hewed before, 
utcerly diſſolves the Obligations of Religion. 

HI. Ire is neceſſary we ſhould believe thoſe Fus 
ture Rewards and Puniſhments to be ſuch as do 
infinitely Tranſcend any Good we can rep in our 
ſinful neg/e# of God, and any Evil we can mcur 
by our ſebmifſen to him. 'Tis true, were bur na- 
cures equally inclined to _— to-or negle# him, 
we ſhould need no more Good and Evil to move us 
one way than Y'ather z but the ſame Proportion of 
Goods and Evils which tempts us now to Forſake 
and Abandon him, would equally tempt us to ſerve 
and obey him : But alas, this is far from our caſe ; 
for in ſubmitting to God, we move counter to our 
ſelves, we croſs the Grain of our Degenerate Na- 
ture, and ras away from our deareſt Inclmations ; 
whereas in forſaking him, we row with the Tide, 
and are driven on with an impergous current of 
ſinful Luſts and Aﬀe&tions ; and the caſe being 
thus, the remptations ofthe one fide wnſt be mcome 
parally greater, if ever they prevail with us, than 
they need be on the other, For men are eaſily 
tempted to ad in compliance with their gwn Inch- 
nations; and the ſarailef Goods or Evils that can 
be propoſed to'em from without, will readily i=- 
duce 'e1m to do what they have a mind to; butto 
prevail with a man todo that which he 1s extreme- 
lv averſeto, to at againſt Nature, and live in de- 
faance with tis own Inclinations, requires a _ 'y 
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force of owtward temptation ; and it muſt be a 
very great Good that he will nor loſe, a very formi- 
dable Evil that he will not incur, rather than enter 
into any courſe of action that 1s ir k/omand wigrate- 
ful to lis Nature. So that unleſs we beligye the 
Goods and Evils of the other World to be incomr- 
parably greater than all the pleaſwres of Sin, and 
all the ſufferings of Piety and Vurtue, there will 
not be force ezough in, our Faith to perſuade us ; 
becauſe thoſe future Goods and Evils move againff 
Nature, and perſuade usto a courle of lite we are 
puny ws averſe to, whereas theſe preſent ones 
jojn hands with our [nclinations, and find a ready 
concurrence 10 our wills and affeQions; and a very 
[mall temptation will prevail againſt a gres: one, 
when it hath Nature, that Boſom Orator, to /oljgite 
and plead for it. Wherefore unleſs we believe 
the Rewards and Puniſbments of the future ſtate 0 
be ſuch as infinitely cnn__ thoſe preſent Goods 
and Evils that tempt us to fin, they wall never be 
able to prevail againſt 'em ; becauſe they muſt nor 
only out-tempt zhews, but, which is the much har- 
der task of the two, they muſt out-tempt the Re- 
lafFances of our Degenerate nature; and yet for 
future Goods and Evils to out-tempt preſent ones is 
not ſo eafie a matter neither ; eſpecially if rho/e fu- 
ture ones are inwi/ible and out of the Ken of our 
ſenſe, which is the caſe here. For Futurity leſſens 
all Qbje&s to the Mind, even as diſtance doth ta 
the Eyze,and makes things appear to us much /mal- 
ler than they are in their own natures,; So that the 
Futurity of the Rewards and Puniſhments of the 
other lite, are a mighty diſadvantage to 'em when 
they ſtand in competition with preſent Goods and 
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Evils; becaule the /ater appear to us in their full 
Proportion, and Magnitude, with a# their tem- 
pting circumſtances 'about *em, whereas the for- 
mer exhibit to us a dim and confuſed Landskip of 
things gfar of, of things'which we never ſaw nor 
felt, and which by reaſon of their difance im- 
_ very dark 1dea's on'our'minds. And as their 

uturity leſſeris their appearance, and renders it 
confuſed and mdiſtin#, (o their Inviſtbility wea- 
kens their force and influence on our minds, which 
no Qbjets can ſo nearly afte& as thoſe that ſtrike 
upon our Senſes. So that unleſs by an immenſe 
magnitude they compenſate for being future and 
inſenfible, 1t 15 impoflible they ſhould prevail 
with fuch minds as ours againſt preſent and ſen- 
fible Goods and Evils. Wherefore to render our 
belief of a Future State effe&ual to reduce ' us to 
God and our Duty, ' it's abſolutely neceſſary we 
ſhould believe the Rewards and Puniſhments of it 
to be infinitely greater'than all the' Goods and E- 
wvil; that can tempt us to Sin ; ang that not only 
becauſe our nacures are extretneY'aver/e to that 
which theſe Rewards and Puniſhments tempt us 
to, but becauſe the Goods and Evils which tempt 
us the contrary way have the prevailing Advanta: 
ges of being preſent and ſenſible, 

IV. And laſtly, Ir 1s neceflary we ſhould be- 
lieve that there is no other way for us to acquire 
theſe Rewards or avoid theſe Puniſhments, but by 
ſubmitting to the Obligations of Religion. For 
to be throughly convinced and perſuaded of the im- 
menſe Rewards and Puniſhments of the orber life, 
15 by no means ſufficient to reduce usunto God, fo 
long as we do but Dream of any poſſible i ro 
Rs 34 obtain 
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obtain thoſe Rewards and avoid thoſe Puniſh- 
ments without ſubmitting to Him, to which above 
all imaginable ways our corrups nature hath the 
greateſt Antipathy. So that though we were ne- 
ver ſo much convinc'd of the abſolute neceflicy of 
eſcaping Hell and purchaſing Heaven, yet if at the 
{ame time we have a proſpe& of any other wa 
or -means of effeRing it, 'to be ſure we ſhall 
ſhun th, this moſt w»grateful one of forſaking our 
Sins and returning to. God, And if /ifting our 
ſelves into Godly Parties, or putting on a demure 
and ſan#ified countenance ; if being moped, de- 
jetted or unſociable ; it whining or faſting, or long 
prayers, or an affetted Curb, or rigid obſervance 
of holy Times ; if conſuming our lives in a bare- 
footed Pilgrimage , or wearing a hair Shirt, or 
whipping our Bodies, or ſending our Eſtates in 
being made free of a 
holy Confraternity, or viſiting Altars and Shrines, 
or numbering Prayers, like Faggots by a Tally of 
Beads; if theſe or any of theſe will but ſecure 
us of Heaven and from going to Hell, we ſhall 
think 'em a thouſand times more tolerable and 
eafie than to ſubmit our wills to God 1n all the in- 
ſtances of true Piety and YVertue ; in the doing of 
which we muſt rengle the corrupt inclinations 
of our nature, tear our beloved Lufts from our 
hearts, rack off our earthy affections from their 
Lees, and refine and ſpiritualize 'em into a divine 
Zeal, and Love and Devotion, than which there 
is nothing in the World more irk/ome to a de- 
generate nature. . So that 'till we are reduc'd to 
an utter deſpair of reaping the Rewards and eſca- 
ping the Puniſhments of the ather Life by any 
FIR other 
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other means than thx of ſubmitting our {elves to the 
Obligations of Religion, our fab will be altoge- 
ther meffenal. 


S'E C TI. IL 


What Evidence there u to induce us to be- 
lieve theſe future Rewards and Puniſhe 
menrs, 


T HAT there are future Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments 1s a Doctrine wniverally aſlented to 
by all Ages, and Nations, and Religions, and there 
is {carce any firf Principle in Philoſophy, in which 
Mankind are more generally agreed. Thus a- 
mong the Heathen Poets, Divine: and Philoſophers 
there is an «navimous acknowledgment of theſe 
future States , although their deſcriptions of *em 
are generally nothing but the dreams of an ex- 
travagant fancy. For ſo as Joſephus oblerves, 
prakang of the Eſſenes Dofrine concerning the 
ture State of the bleſſed, mis 148 diatuis wo 
Cas Tres tory *Eanluoy, REC. 3. 6. they teach, 
as all the Greek Nations alſo do, that for good Souls 
there are Heel Seats prepared beyond the Ocean 
in & Region that is always free from Rain and Snow, 
and exceſſive beats, being perpetually farined with 
pour breeſes from the Ocean; which deſcription 
e hath tran{lated almoſt verbatim out of the 4th. 
Book of Homer's Ulyſſes, where he brings in 
Proteus thus beſpeaking Menelaw, ——= og animes 
mdloy--x, mHggme ain; KC i. CE. The Gods ſhall js 
thee 
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thee to the Fields of Elylhum which lie on the utmoſt 
parts of the Earth, where thou ſhalt live ſecure and 
happy, there being neither Rain, nor Snow, nor Win- 
ter, but the bleſſed Inhabitants art perpetually re- 
freſh'd with the gemtie breathins of cool Zephyrs 
from the Ocean. Plato tells us of an ancient Law 
concerning Men, % ««} x dy bn Wy &@ ls off 
erpdzwuy Thy iZ dixgas Thy Cloy Yor x, Goias, iny- 
diy Twdmicy, ts wargpor view daiwle, fnxiir us de 
oy cuduuoyig rhe rgxiiy, Toy NN ddizos #8 dog, 
&s Td Tis miows », xs Sowonieny, © 3 mig]agy xg 
Any, tixeu, ji, e. which was always and is ftill m 
force among the Gods, that thoſe who lived juſt 
and holy lroes ſhould after their death go imto the 
Iſes of the bleſſed, where they ſhould enjoy all man- 
ner of happineſs without the leaſt mtermixture of 
miſery ; but that thoſe who lived here unjuſtly and 
ungodly ſhould be ſent into that Priſen of juſt pu- 
ſhment, which s called Hell, Plat. Gorg. p. 312. 
Thus alſd Tully Tuſcrl. lib. 1, permanere animos ar- 
brramer conſenſu nationem onnium, i. e. We believe, 
as all Nations do, that the Souls of Men do ſarvive 
ther Bodies; and to name no more, Seneca 
Epiſt: 117. tells us, Cum de animarum eternitate 
diſſerimns, non leve momentum apud nos babet con- 
ſenſus omnium aut Timentium inferos, aut Colentium, 
1. Ce. when we diſcourſe of the Eternity of Souls, the 
general conſent -_ all Men = earing Or wor- 

pping the Helliſh powers is of wery great moment. 
Al Eitees by belief of the future ſtates being 
ſo generally imprinted on Mens minds 15 a very 
probable argument of the reality of them, ir be- 
ing hardly conceivable, how the Reaſon of af 
Mankind ſhould have fo «nanimonſly conſented in 
it, 
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it, had it not been extremely agreeable to the 
make and Worry of our = an we nonp =p; 

8 any fiſe propolition to eeable to the 
«0k of ps mind, without refleAing diſhonou- 
rably upon the truth of him that framed ir. "And 
indeed this notion of a- future ſtate is ſuch as hath 
been generally imbraced. by zhoſe Perſans who are 
leaſt capable-of deducing it by a Logical! depen- 
dence of one thing upon avcther ; and therefore 
fince it hath no 4 in their minds on any 
other antecedent. notion, could it have been 
ſo generally entertain'd, did not the common di- 
ate of Nature or Reaſon,afting «ike in all Men, 
move 'em to conſpire in it, thou they knew not 
ang apoenges mas: For it par pb 240720 
with a kind of repugnancy to ſenſe, w Co- 
vers all things _—_ about 1t to be mortal, and 
which upon that account would have been too apt 
to have ſeduced ruder minds into a disbelief of 
any other ſfate; had not ſome more preform 
preſſion an their Souls forciply urg'd 'em ta believe 


it, 

But becauſe this Argument drawn from «ni- 
wverſal conſent is liable to. ſome little exception, 
I ſhall not »/# upon it, but indeavour to prove 
the reality af this furure ſtate of Rewards and 
Puniſhments from theſe T apicks ; 

Firſt, From . the Wiſdom of God's Govern- 
ment, #: 

Secondly, From the Fuftice of his Providence. 

Thirdly, From the natural capacity of our 
Souls to ſurvive our Bodies, and to exjoy future 
Rewards, and ſuffer future Puniſhments. 


Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, From the natural expeFance we have 
of future Rewards, and dread of future Puniſh- 
ments. O | 
Fifthly, From the excellent frame and frufure 
of humane Nature. | 

Sixthly, From the Te/timony of the Chriſtian 


Religion. 


I. From the Wiſdow of God's Government. 
That Mankind is under the Government of God, 
is evident from that Law which he hath imprin- 
ted on our nature, . by which our a&ions are di- 
ſtinguiſhed into Good and Evil, Virtuous and Vi- 
tious ; of which ſufficient proof hath been given, 
Chap. 1. and ſince God hath given a Law to our 
natures, there is no doubt to be made but he 
hath taken ſufficient care to'imforce the obſervance - 
of it by Rewards and Puni s, otherwiſe his 
Government over us would be very in/ecure and 

ecarious. For that Law-giver doth only Petition 
his Subjeas to obey, who Toth not promiſe {uch re- 
wards and denounce \uch Penalties as are ſufficient 
to oblige 'em thereunto. 

But now there 1s no Reward can be [ufficient to 
oblige us to obey, which doth not abundantly com- 
penſate any boſs or evil we may ſuſtain by our obe- 
dience ; no puniſhment ſufficient to deter us from 
diſobeying that doth not far ſurmount all the Bene- 
fits and Plegſures which we can hope to reap from 
our Diſobedience ;- but unleſs there be a future 
ſtate, the Law of Nature can propoſe no («ch 
Rewardsand puniſhments to us. For if we have 
nothing to dread or hope for beyond the Grave, our 
preſent intereſt is «ll our concern, and in reaſon 
We 
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we ought to judge things to be Good or Evil, ac- 


cording as they promote or obfru# our temporal 
eocaca F Now dhowgh it s certain that wks 
al there ts 4 natural good accrewing to us 
= all virtuous ations; as on the contrary a 
natural evil from all witioas ones; and it is ordi- 
narily more conducive to our temporal Intereſt to 
obey than to diſobey the Law of our natures ; yet 
there are x world of i»favces wherein Vice may 
be more edvantageons tous than Vertue, abſfre- 
#ing from the Rewards and Puniſhments of aws- 
ther life. It is ordmarily better for me to be an 
Man than a Knave; it is more for my Re- 
putation and uſually for my Profit too; and it is 
more for the publick good in which my own is in- 
volved ; but yet in fowl circumftances it may 
be better for me wich reſpe& only to this World 
to be a Knave than an bone Man. For whenſo- 
ever I can cheat fo ſecretly and ſecarely as not to 
fall nnder the publique laſh nor impair my reputa- 
tion, and I can gain more by the Cheat than 1 ſhall 
Joſe irr the damage of the Publick, it will be doubt- 
leſs more advantageous for me as to my worldly in- 
eereſt to cheat than to be honeſt ; and how often 
ſuch fair opportumnes of cozenage do occur, no 
Man can be infenfible that hath but the /eaf in- 
fight into the affairs of this World. So that if there 
were no future Rewards and Puniſhments, this 
great Law of — 96m would not have force 
enough wniverſally to oblige us; becauſe there are 
a world of inftances wherein we might gam more 
good and eſchew more evil by doing unrighteouſly, 
than all its preſent Rewards and Puniſhments do 
amount to. And the ſame may be faid of = 
other 
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other laws of Nature, which wichout the great 
motives of future happineſs and miſery can no 
longer induce Men to obey 'em than it is for their 
temporal intereſt to do ſo. For ſuppoſe I can ſe- 
cretly ſtab or poiſon a Man whom I hate or dread, 
or from whoſe death I may reap any conſiderable 
advantage, what ſhould refram me from it? If 
you ſay the Law » wrrnas what Reward 
e 


doth to Lenny owls pr wears to 
compen/ate for the ds-ſatisfattwmot my Revenge, or 
et run in ſuffering my Enemy to live ; 


or what puniſhment doth the Law of Nature dz- 
nounce that can bellance the advantage of a thou- 
ſand, or perhaps ten thouſand paunds a year that 
may accrew to me by his death ? | 

If you ſay the Law of Nature propoſes tome the 
reward of a quiet and /atsfied mind, and denounces 
the puniſhment of a guilty and amaxed Conſci- 
ence ; I eaſily anſwer, that this/peace and horrar 
which is conſequent to the forbearance or commiſſi- 
on of fin, ariſes from the hope and dread of future 
Rewards and Puniſhments; which being taken 
away, to /in or not {1n _ indifferent as to any 
peace or horror that can follow upon it; and when 
ths reſtraint 1s taken off, what conſideration 
will there be left that is ſufficient to withbo/d me 
from the bloody fat, when ever I have an oppor- 
tunity to ad it ſecurely, and am furiouſly (ſpurred 
on toit by my own Revenge and Covetow/neſs ? So 
that if there be no Rewards and: Puniſhments in 
another life to inforce the commands of the Law of 
Nature, it's certain that thereare no- ſuch anneg'd 
to it in th4 as are univerſally (ufhicient tooblige us to 
obſerve 'em. For as forthe Goods and Evils _ 
ite, 


/ 
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life, they are ordinarily diſtributed among men 
with ſo little reſpe# and diſcrimination, as not on- 
ly to occafion but to juſtifie that famous obſerva- 
tion of the Wiſe man, tat all things happen alike 
zo all, Either therefore there are other Goods to 
be hoped for, -and other Evils to be feared, or 
there are a World of caſes wherein God hath not 
ſufficiently provided to ſecure our obedience to the 
Law of our Nature; and to imagine that God 
ſhould give a Law to his Creatures, and take no 
care to ſecure the Authority of it, is a moſt ſenſe 
leſs Blaſphemy of the FViſdom of his Government ; 
for this would be to expoſe his own Ay to 
contempt, and to caſt his Laws at the feet of his 
Creatures to be ſpurned and trampled on by 'em at 
their pleaſure. 

If it be Objected, that all that this Argument 
proves, is, that to ſecure our obedience to the Law 
of Nature, it's neceſſary we ſhould believe that 
there are future Rewards and Puniſhments ; bue 
that it doth not hence follow that *tis neceſſary 
that there ſhould be future Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments; becauſe whether there be any ſuch things 
or #0, our belief of *em will be ſufficient to ſecure 
the Authority of the Law; I anſwer, That if 

' our belief of future Rewards and Puniſhments 
be neceſſ , one of theſe two things muſt inev+- 
tably follow ; either that the Objects of our Be- 


lief are real, which is thething 1 am proving ; or 
that to countenance the Authority of his Laws, it's 
neceſſary for God to impſe upon our faith, and de- 


ceive us into the belief of a falſhood. For if to 
#yforce God's Law, it'sneceſſary we ſhould believe 
hat there are future Rewards and i 
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either there muſt be ſuch things really exiſting, or 
God muſt inforce his Law with owr belief of a 
falſhood ; and to imagine, that when God mig he 
have created for'us a future ſtate of Reward and 
Puniſhment, if he had o pleaſed, and 

us by the hopes and fear: of it, he hath rather cho- 
{en togovern us by Tricks and Lyes,and to wheedle 
us into obedience by a cheat and deluſion, is a Bla- 
ſphemy noleſs ſenſe/e/3 than borrid. Since there- 
ore to ſecure the Authority of that Law by which 
the humane Nature is to be | ptochyrng is nece([a- 
ry that it ſhould be i»forc'd with the motives of 
everlaſting Reward and Puniſhment, one of theſe 
three things neceſſarily follows; either that God 


| hath not ſufficiently inforc'd his Law, which is a 


foul imputation on his Widow, or that he is fem 
to inforce it with a Lye, which 'is an impiows re- 
fletion on his Truth, or that there are everlaſting 
Rewards and Puniſhments. _ | 
IE From the Fufice of the divine Provjdence. 
For if there be a divine Providence prefid Jy over 
the World (as, that there &, hath been already 
ſufficiently proved) Fufice and Equity,/ which is 
the moſt glorious perteion of an Over-ruling 
power, muſt neceſſarily be included in the notion 
of 5 | a out wir over-ruling power is 
nothing but an impotent Tyrarmy, Which to attri- 
bute to God is 44 e diſhenourablq and incon- 
5s to the nature of his perfeRions,than to ſtrip 
im of al Providence, as Epicurss did, and ſhur 
him up in.the heavens in a State of everlaſting 
Sloth and Luxury, For not to Govern, is only to 
do Nothing; but to Govern without Juſtice, 1s to 
do Miſchief; and 'tis a much 4of Derogation 6 
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the Perfeftion of any Being, to ſuppoſe it to be 
Ile than to ſuppoſe it to be Miſchievows. - So that 
allowing that God, who is the moſt perfet# of all 
Beings, governs the World, it would not be only 
Blaſphomoms, but Nonſenſe to imagine that he go- 
verns it wjuftly. Now the proper juſtice of Go- 
vernment conliſts in the Equality of its Diſtribu- 
tions; for fince thereis ſuch a thing as immutable 
Good andEvil inthe a&tions of free and reaſonable 
Agents, it is naturally fit and dve, that thoſe who 
do good ſhould receive good, and thoſe who 4» 
evil, evil, from their hands who have the Govern- 
ment of ations 3 and this propertionably to the 
good atid evil of their doings. So that God's Go- 
verning the World jufly, conſiſts in Difributing 
good to thoſe that £ good, andevil to thoſe that 
dv emil, or in other words in Proportsoning Re- 
wards and Puniſhments to men accotding to the 
Good and Evil he finds in their a#ions; and unlefs 
we ſuppoſe him to do tbe, it is »o1y/eu/e to ima- 
gine that he Governs the World, ' | 
| Bur if all his Diſtributions are confined to chjs 
life, and there is neither Reward nor Puniſhmenc 
ro be e ed from him in exother, there are «© 
finite inſtances of. his: Providence wherein it will 
be impoſſible to defend his equality ahd juftice. For 
1f there be no other Scene of goed and evil,reward 


and 397 get | » but only his life, all the offified 
good and proſperoxs bad men that ever were 1, the 
World, 'of which. their »fnite inſtances, are ſo 
many reproachſal Monuments of the wofwl ine- 
quality of the divine Government, For how mas. 
ny Milhons of brave Souls have there been, who 
have thought nothing too. dear For God [cating 

. ervice, 
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ſervice, and have ſacrificed their luſts, their lives, 

and their fortunes to him, and yet upon thi: ſi 
ſal have reaped no other recompence for b 
ing but only a miſerable life, and a wofwl death, 
and an obſcure diſhmourable grave ? As, on the 
contrary,how many Millions of Millions of wick- 
ed men that have lived in open defiance to allthat is 
ſacred, and juſt, and po rt mark Gop ra 
the 


fromted his Authority, and trampled upon 4 


Laws of his Government,and yet, ſuppoſing there 
is NO other fe, have undergone no other puniſhment 
for ſo doing but to live proſperouſly, and die gquiet- 
h,and lie inſbrined in a M dlamiment? Now 
how can we otherwiſe Apologize for the Juſtice of 
Providertce when it thus croſs-couples Proſperity 
with Vice, and Adverfity with Virtue, he Fee 


by ſuppoſing this preſent life to be only the $cate 
of our Trial and aka, which will quickly 
determine 1n-our everlaſting Recompence or Pu- 
niſhment, according as we behave and acquit Qur 
ſelves in it; upon which ſappoſal the juſtice of 
Providence may be fairly accounted for, were the 
freſent diſtributions of it a thouſand times more 
equal than they are? For then we need not won- 
der that good and bad Men are at preſent ſo wr 
treated, fince now they are only upon their 
Proof and Trial, which, as I have ſhewn before, 
requires ſuch a treatment, but their Reward and 
Puniſhment is reſerved for another Rate, wherein. all 
a_ mg mequalities ſhall be fairly «djufed, 
and Virtue ſhall be crowned with ever Glory 


and Pleaſure, and Vice danwd to eternal borror 


and confuffoy. But if the Goods and Bvils of this 
preſent tife, are all the _ and — 
2 g90 
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good and bad Men are to expect, where is the Fe- 
ftice of the divine Government, that many times 
oppreſſes its Friends, and advances its Enemies, 
and 1n the concluſion exti»guiſhes their Beings ro- 

ether, and therewith all poſſibility of making any 
; retribution of good to the one, or evil to 
the other? And therefore if it be rrue, that rhe 
Fudge of all the World will do : nM Jy, that fir 
or laſt he will certainly diſtribute his Rewards 
and Puniſhments to. his SubjeRs according to the 
Merit and Demerit of their ations, 1t mult be 
as true, that for the main he hath reſerved the do- 
ing it to a futwre ſtate z ſince it cannot be denied 
but that at preſent he very often doth the quite 
contrary: and 1f it be but as evident that there is 
ſuch a future ſtate as it is that God governs the 
World july, I think 'tis as fair an aſlurance of it 
as any modeſ# man can require. - 

II. From the natural capacity of our Souls to 
ſurvive our Bodies, and enjoy future Rewards,and 
ſuffer fature Puniſhments, it alſo follows that 
there is a fucure ſtate of Reward and Puniſhment, 
For we find in our Souls a certain innate force and 
| power, whereby they determine themſelves which 

way they pleaſe in their motions and operations ; 
whereby they are exempt from the neceſuating in- 
fluence of any thing that is foreign to*em ; _ this 
innate liberty or gene of [elf determination is ne- 
ceſlarily ſuppoſed in the managemeht of all hu- 


mane Aﬀars; in Commerce and Treaties, in Go. 
werument and Laws and Adminiftrations of Fuſtice, 
in Councils, Admonitions » Reproofs and Per/wali 
en: ih all which, applications are made to our Souls 
as to free and Tel 


determining Agents, that —_ 
| c 
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the abſolute diſpoſal of their own motions, and can 
dire 'em which way they pleaſe; and indeed were 
not our Souls left to their own free diſpoſal, bur 
concluded by the Laws of a fat y as We 
ſee all material Agents are, ſuch Applications to 
'em as theſe, would be very abſurd and ridiculcas, 
and we may as reaſonably hope to :ame Wolves 
and Tygers by reading Erhicks to 'em, or'to fill 
the North-wind by ſending Ambaſſadors to him 
to propoſe Articles of Peace, as to prevail upon 
Mens minds by wore! addreſſes and perſwaſions ; 
becauſe if they are not mefeers of their own choices, 
whatſoever the rigid Laws of neceſſity determine 
'em to, they muſt neceſ{arily chooſe in deſpight'of 
all perſuaſion; to the contrary, 

Now by this APeoniny Power our Souls 
do evidently maniteſt themſelves to be immaterial 
ſubſtances, and conſequently not liable to Death - 
and Corruption. For if they were matter they 
would be moved like matter, 4. e. by the preſſure 
or thruſting of other matter upon 'em 3 'and 
it would be no more in their power to-move any 
other way than that which ſome other matter 


preſſes and impels 'em, than it is for a ſtone not to 


move upwards when 'tis impel'd by the force 
which your Arm impreſſes on it, and not to move 
down again when that force is ſpent, and 'tis preſt 
back by 1ts own weight and gravity, Whereas we 
feelin-our Soul an nate power to determine it ſelf 
which way it pleaſes, and even to move quite con- 
traryto all foreign impreſſions. For when 'cis preſt 
on by outward Objetts toſuch and ſach sboughrs and 
purpoſes with all imaginable wigour, it often ems 


the impetuous Tide; and "_ and purpoſes the 


3 quite 
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quite contrary. How then can that be matter 
which is not determined in its motions by matter, 
but when it pleaſes can either move counter to ell 
material impreflions, or of :zwo material imprefli- 
ons can move counter to the frongeſt ? 
That our Souls therefore are immaterial, is juſt 
as evident as that they have liberty of will ; and 
that they have liberty of will, needs no other 
proof than the common ſenſe and feeling of Many 
kind; and whatſoever eſſence feels this freedom 
within it (elf, whereby it is abſolved from the ri- 
gid Laws of matter, may with all the reaſon in tho 
World conclude it ſelf immaterial; and if our 
Souls are immaterial ſubſtances, to be ſure 
can naturally ſubſiſt and live without thele Bodies, 
and muſt neceſſarily do ſo unleſs God deſtroys 
*em,. as oaning Ke =otndes qualities or diviſible 
parts, no principles ath or corruption in *em; 
and Ended hath made our Soul of an immate- 
rial and immortal nature, we have all the reaſon 
in the World to conclude that he will not as- 
ravel his own workmanſhip, but permit it to 
ſurvive its Body, and enjoy or indure that happy 
oh Fate which ic (elf hath choſen and 


IV. From the natural expetance we have of 
future Rewards and dread of future Puniſhments, 
as 1s alſo evident that there is. a State of future 
Rewards and Puniſhments, Thus after the com- 
miſkon of any flagitiow wickednels there natural- 
ly ariſe it abodings in Mens minds of a dire after- 
reckoning ; and though the Commuſlion be ſecret 
and conceald from all humane cognizance, ſo 
that there 1s no reaſon to dread the correftt- 

OS 
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ons of publick Faſtice for it, yer when ever the 
Man refle&#; on it, it fills his mind with 4orrible 
preſages of a wofyl Futurity ; as, on the contra- 
ry, when ever a Man doth any great good or con- 
quers any violent temptation to evil, it lifts wp 
his Soul into a bleſſed expefation, and ſwell; his 
hope with the promyſe of a future Reward ; and 
though the good he hath done, or the evil-he hath 
avoided, gives him no kind of proſpect of any 
preſent advantage, yet his mind is ſcorbed and re- 
_ with the contemplation of it, which natu- 
rallyfuggefs to him the joyous hopes of a recom- 
pence tocome. For, whence ſhould this boge and 
eng eng up in Mens minds upon the Commul- 
fion of good and bad ations, but from ſome com- 
mon impreſſion upon humanenature, intimatitig to 
us a future ſtate of Reward and Puniſhment? If 
you ſay, *tis from thoſe religious Principles which 
we imbibe in our Education ; I would fain know 
how came this Principle concerning the future 
Rate to be ſo wniverſally imbibed, 'if there were 
not ſomething in it that is yery agreeable with the 
reaſon of al Mankind ? For, whatever is the 
matter, we ſee 'tis very ee/ily embraced, but very 
Zifficultly parted with 3 Mens Minds do carch at it 
with a ſtrange kind of greedineſ, but-when ohce 
they have ſwallowed it, it never comes up again 
without ffraining and wiolence ; and what ſhould 
be the reaſon of this, if there were hot-ſome- 
thing in it that is very agreeable with .the natu- 
ral raſ# and relliſh .of our underſtandings ? We 
know there have been great Wits and Philoſb- 
hers that have caloen as much pains to reſe. the 
lief of a future ſtate owe of Mens minds as'ever 
U 4 any 


PI 
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any others did to imprint it there; and yetthough 
their Dorine hath been always highly befriend- 
ed by Mens wicked luſts and affe&ions, to which 
the belief of a future ſtate is the moſt terrible and 
wvexations thing in the World, yet with all their 
Wit and Sophiftry they have never been able to 
700t it out of] ens minds. If then our hopes and 
fears of another World be merely owing to our 
Teaching and Education, why ſhould not teaching 
7.4 as well as imprint 'em ; eſpecially when it 
is ſo powerfully ſeconded with all the Boſom Rheto- 
rick of Mens witions inclinations? Whereas on 
the contrary, thoſe who have moſt induſtriouſly 
attempted to extinguiſh their ſenſe of another 
World, have generally been very «nſucceſsful, and 
though in the Riot of their ſinful delights, they 
many times charm and ftupifie' it for the preſent 
yet no ſooner da they retire into themſelves an 

coolly refle&t upon their own minds, but it- pre- 
lently awakes again, and bawnts and purſues 'em; 
and though they uſe all imaginable ways to divert 
their minds from the thoughts of enother world, 
and, to avoid theſe Boſom Accuſers and Tormen- 
zors, run for Sanctuary to all things without *em, 
to Sports and Recreations, to Wine and Women, to 
Care and Buſineſs, yet ſtill they purſue 'em, and 
ever and anon break in upon 'em, and ſcare and 
terrifie 'em 5 and becauſe their minds are fo 
haumed with theſe 1mportunate tertors of the 
World to come, they are afraid to look inwards, 
but are fain to live abroad in their own defence, 
as not daring to truſt themſelves alone with them- 
ſelves; all which are plain Preſages of a future 
Judgment and Vengeancethat aways wicked Souls 


after 
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after :h# life, For if this dread of future Puniſh- 
ment be patwral tous (as its ng ſo cloſely and 
nivp{aly to humane Nature plainly argues it is) 
it muſt be i»»preſ# on us by the great Author of Na- 
ture ; and for him to impreſs a Paſfionan us which 
hath no res! Objet, would be to impoſe a Cheer 
- upon our Natures,and ab»ſe our minds with a falſe 
Alarm. So that either we muſt ſuppoſe that God 
hath implanted in our Natures a «dread of that 
which « not, which is a diſhonowrable refle&tion on 
his Truth and Veracity ; or that there is really a 
future Puniſhment anſwerable to that dread. 
And as the dread of future Puniſhment is ne- 
' tural to us when we do il, ſo the deſire and ex- 
peFance of future Reward 1s no Jeſs natural to us 
when we do well. For I dare boldly ſay there ne- 
ver Was any vertuows Man, of whatſoever Nation 
or Religion, or ſett of Philoſophers, whole mind 
hath not been winged with earneſ# hopes and de- 
fires of a future happineſs, and there is none that 
ever yet either denzed or hew's of it, but only 
ſuch as have firſt debauched the very Principles of 
their Nature, For ſuch it's evident were the Sad- 
duces and Epicureans 2 {ets of Men that had drown- 
ed all that was humane in em 1n ſenſual and vo- 
Juptuouſneſs,and are branded upon Record for their 
ſhameful Indulgence to their own brutiſh Genius ; 
and ſuchare no Standards of humane Nature, buec 
ought rather to be look'd upon as Monſters of 
rs Men. And therefore as we do not judge of the 
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I natural Figures and Proportions of humane Bodies 
- by monſtroms and mw-ſhapen births,{o neither ought - 
"< we to judge of what 1s natural or unnatural to 


Is Men by thoſe brutes in bumane ſhape, who,by ſub- 
r TEST mitting 
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mitting their Reaſon to their Paſſions and Appetites, 
have disfigurd their Natures and diforted it in- 
to an unnatural Poſition ; But if we would know 
what is hurane and natural to us, we mult take 
our meaſares from thoſe who live moſt conforms 
ably tothe Laws of a Rational Natyre ; and theſe 
are they whom we call Piows and Virtuows who are 
therefore to be look'd upon as the true Standards 
of humane Nature, by whom we may beſt Judge of 
what is natural. and wmaturel to us 3 and it we 
judge by theſe, we ſhall moſt certainly find that 
Virtue, and the hopes of Immortality are ſo nearly 
alhed, that like Hippocr 


ates's Twins they live and 
die together. For though while Men live a br«- 
- and /evſual Life, their future hopes are uſir- 
ally drowned in their preſent Enjoyments 5 yet 
when once they recover out of this «natural ſtate, 
and begin to live like reaſonable beings, inme- 
diately they feel great deſires and expectations of 
a future happineſs /pringing «p intheir minds, and 
ſo ariſing igher and higher proportionably as 
_y ance in virtue and goodneſs ; which 1s 
a plain evidence that theſe hopes and defires are 
natural to us and imterwoven With the frame and 
conſtitution of our Souls. But now how can ir 
conliſt with the goodneſs of God to implant (uch 
defires and hopes in our Natures, and then with- 
bold from 'em that which is the only Obje& that 
can ſute and ſatufie *em ? For as a great Divine 
of our own hath well obſerved, Orher Beings, we 
{ee, have no nataral delire in vain, the good Gad 
having ſo ordered things that there are Obje#s 1n 
Nature apportioned to all cheir natural Apperites ; 
but if there be no future ſtate of happinels _— 
| Ve 
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ved for good Men, We are by a natural Principle 
moſt {trongly mclined to that which we can never 
aitain to; as if God had purpoſely framed us: with 
ſuch inclinations, that 'fo we might be 
tormented between thoſe two Paſſions Deſire and 
Deſpair, an carneſt propen(ion after a future Hap- 
pineſs, and an utter incepecity of enjoying it; as 
if Nature it ſelf whereby all o:her things are diſpo- 
ſed to their perfefion did ſerve only in Mas to 
make him miſerable, and, which is more confide- 
rable, as if Virtue which 1s the perfeftion of Ne- 
ture, did only ſerve to contribute to our anfelicity, 
by raiſing in us ſuch defires and expeFations as 
without a future Happineſs muſt be for ever dif. 
appointed. - But if this Deſire and Expettation be 
natural to us, as it evidently 1s, 1t, muſt be im- 
planted there by the God of Nature, with whoſe 
truth and goodneſs it can never conſiſt to 1n{pire us 
with ſuch Defires and Hopes as he knows have no 
Objett in the natare of things, and ſo can never be 
fulfilled and accompliſh'd. 

V. From the excellent frame and conſtitution of 
humane Nature, it's alſo evident that there is a 
furure State of Reward and Puniſhment. -For 
whoever ſhall impartially conſider the frame of 
our Natures, will eaſily diſcern that we are made 
for much greater | purpoſes than to enjoy rh 
World, and that our faculties are as much too big 
for theſe ys fruntions as the Channel of the 
Ocean 1s for the ſtreams of a /itzle River. For the 
hi;beſt happineſs we can frame an Idea of, is the 
enjoyment of God by contemplation and howe and 
imitation of his Perte&ions, as I have proved ac 
large, Part 1. c. 3. which doth as far excel all 
| Worldly 
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- Vorldly happineſs, as the Enjoyments of a Prince 
do the pleaſures of a Fly; and yet itis evident 
that our minds are framed with a natural capacity 
of enjoying this ſupreme Beatitude, 5. e. of con- 
templating, and loving and imitating God, For 
as for the Being and Exiftence of God, all thin 
round about us preach and proclaim it, and whi 
way ſoever we turn our Eyes we behold the foot- 
fteps of his ' Power and Wiſdom ; and bong en- 
dowed with a reaſoning faculty, we can ealily aſ- 
cend to the infinite Perte&ions of bs Nature by 
thoſe borrowed Perfeftions we behold in his Crea- 
tures, Which are ſo many lively Comments and 
Paraphreſes upon him, and fo far forth as they 
are Perfe&ions, muſt neceſiarily meer and com 
center in him; and then ſuch is the frame of 
our natures, that from the contemplation df the 
Beauty and Perfettion of any Being, we naturally 

to admire and love it; fo that unleſs our 
wills be violently prejudiced againſt the Ferfe&i- 
ons of God , our contemplation rauſt neceſſarily 
kindle our love of 'em ; and then thoſe Perfe&i- 
ons which we love and adnure in another, we are 
vaturally ambitious to tranſcribe 1nto our ſelves; 
ſo that being ance inflamed with the love of God, 
that will be: continually prompring us to imitate 

him, and that will by degrees mould us into a 
fair and glorious reſemblance of him. Thus 
God hath implanted in the very frame of our 
Nature a moſt forward capacity of enjoying him- 
ſelf, which in the Perfe#ion of it infinicely: rren- 
fſcends all that can be imagined in a terreſtrial Pa- 
radiſe. And yet though we have faculties that 
we are ſure are zaturally capable ot enjoying him 

co 
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to PerfeFion;, of contemplating hini without wee- 
rineſs, of loving him without averſion, of imitating 
him without "ffentt or interruption ; 10 this pre- 
ſent ſtate of things it 1s morelly impoſlible we 
ſhould ever ariſe 'to it. For our faculties are 
clog'd with ſo many ſinful prejudices, interrupted 
with ſo many bodily neceflities, diverted with fo 
many ſecular occaſions , that it cannot be rea- 
ſonably expeted even from the bef Men in the 
World, that they ſhould in this like approach the 
Perfeftion of the happineſs of divine Enjoyment ; 
eſpecially if there were no orber life/but this, for 
then it would be folly ſo much as to atreryr ic. 
For what Man in his Fits would ever think it 
worth the while to ſpend a conſiderable part of his 
life in waging War with himſelf, mwortifying his 
AﬀeRtions, roſſng and farving out his deareſt 
inclinations ( which yet he -wſ# do ere he can 
arrive to any comfortable degree of divine Enjoy- 
ment) if there were no other recompence to be 
expected at left, but to live a few days longer in 
a Rapturous Muſe, and then lie down 1n everlaſt- 
ing darkneſs and imſenſibility. Were he not a thou- 
{and times better plesſe aan gran himſelf at pre- 
ſent, content his Fong efires with the goods 

that are before him, take his fil of thoſe ſen- - 
ſual delights that readily offer themſelves to his 
Enjoyment, than run away from 'em in a long 
and weariſom queſt of /piritual joys, which for 
all he knows he'may never arrive to, or if he 
doth, "is ſure within a few moments to be deprived 
of for ever. So that if there be no other ſtate 
but this, it's plain we are made naturally capable 
of the higbef# happineſs to no purpoſe; we are a 
| (Urally 
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eurally capable of enjoying God, and yet ſuch are 
our © Renee © thzz preſent ſtate, that if 
chere be no orher, ne ted we _ 
ever arrive to any by ree of Enjoyment; a 

If it were, all chings con{ider'd*rwould be an egre- 
gions of folly to attempt it. Now how can 
it confiſt either with the divine {dom or Good- 
weſj to create in us ſuch vaf capacities of ſpiritual 
happineſs, and then place us in ſ#ch circurſtan- 
ces wherein 'twould be both :»wprudert and in vain 
for us to purfae any orher happineſs but what is 
carnsl and ſenſuel? No wife Man would build a 
Houſe unleſs he meant it ſhould be inhabited; and 
can we imagine that the A/l-wiſe God would ever 
have cr in us ſuch veft and boandleſs capaci- 
ties of happineſs, merely to fand empry and be for 
ever winbabited ; that he who always propoſes 
to himſelf the moſt noble and worthy ends of his 
Aions, would ever IE po us [oc ſa- 
perfluorm capacities, or built &cious Rooms 
in our Nature when he river incataded to make 
any «ſe of 'em? 

And then conſidering the Goodneſs 25s well as 
Wiſdom of God, what likelthood is there that he 
ſhould create fuch ample capacities in our Nature 
and furniſh it with ſuch exce/lent facukies, for no 
other end but to enjoy the rrifling goods of 2his 
hfe ; that he who hath created goods for all her 
creatures that are way adequate to their 
natural capacities, ſhould make av capable to per- 
rhe of the felicities of Angels, and then fake w 
down tothe pleaſures of Swine? Eſpecially confi- 
dering that by making ns capeble of a tngher hap- 
Ppineſs and ſewfible of our own copacity, he hath al- 


moſt 
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moſt neceſſitated us to expe&# and defire it; and 
what is :61s, if he doth not intend it for us, but to 
create in us an appetite merely to vex and rantalize 
it; as if it were a recreation to him to fit aboye in 
the Heavens and behold the work of his own 
hands ſpending it ſelf in weary ings towards 
him, and vex'd all the while it contunuesjn Being 
' with ate pace yg that which it ſhall never 
of, and w y giving it a capacity to enjoy 
he hath encouraged 1t to deſire and $a 

VL And laffly, From the Tefimeny of the Chri- 
ftien Religion it is alſo evident that there is a future 
Stats of Reward and Puniſhment; which in moſt 
expreſs terms aſſures us of another life beyond this, 
wherein we ſhall be for ever happy or w:/crable ac- 
ing to what we have deze inthe fleſh; So that 
we have as full evidence of the reality of future + 
Rewards. and Puniſhments as we have of the 
ruth of Chriſhanity, and as ful evidence of the 
truth of Chriſtianity as all the miraculous works of 
our Saviour can give, and as fel evidence of the 
ng” of his na as the my —_—_ eſtimo- 
ny of eye witneſſes can give, who not only confirm» 
»/ their Teſtimony by other Miracles of their own, 
but at the laſt ſee/ed it with their blood, which is 
the higheſt /ecuricy that mortal men can give 
' of their fidelizy ; but though this Argument be of 
all others the moſt convincing and ſatsefaFory, yet 
I ſhall infiſt no farther on it in thus place, becauſe 
I ſhall have occaſion to proſecute it at barge in the 

i&venth Chapter, | 


SECT, 


- 
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SECT. 1I. 
By what means thu belicf of divine Rewards 
and Puniſhments u to be begotten and con- 
firmgd i «s; - 


— 


T7] = the evidences of future Rewards and 
Pumiſhments be ſuch as are ſufficient to con- 
vince any reaſonable mind, yet it is evident that 
- In this degenerate _— 
ffrong repugnancy to | jet of them, 
mach Th the bare propoſal of evidence 1s not 
ſufficient effe#ually to Jr us 3 wherefore 
| before we diſmiſs this Argument, it will be ne- 

ceſſary to add, to what hath been ſaid, ſuch mean! 
and dire&ions, as, together with the evidences, 
are proget to diſpoſe our minds to the efeual be- 
Hef of the future ſtate; and theſe I reduce 
to theſe four particulars: 


T. If we would e ny the future 


ſtate of Rewards and Puniſhments, we muſt fix 
and inwre our minds to ſeriows thoughts and con(j- 
derations. For whilſt out minds are taken up 
with fancies and levities,- with wild or ludicrows or 
incoberent Ideas, or entertained with the cares or 
pleaſures of this life, they will not be at leiſure to 
-curn their thoughts towards anorber Warld, For 
to think cloſe of another World requires a very 
ſeriow 'and thougbrful mind ; becauſe the orher 
World doth not preſs upon our Senſes as this 
World doth, which whereſoever we turn our 
ſelves is continually thruſting its ObjeFs into me 
minds 
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minds through our Eyes and Ears, and whiſpering 
to. our thoughts through the Organs of our Senſes 
which are the moſt immediate Entries and Inlets to 
our Mind. So that the other World being quite 
out of fight, and this e/ways1n view, it is 22 dit 
cult for us to keep the one out of our Minds as to 


let the other i=. For before we can ſet our (elves 


to think cloſely of the other World, we muſt ſhut 
our Eyes and Ears to the Objets of rh ; other- 
wiſe they will ob:rude themſelves upon -us, and 
draw away our thoughts and meditations; we mult 
gather in our Fw 2 from the Objects of Senſe 
chat are round about us, take leave of this World, 
and retire into our own minds, and ſhut up our 
ſelves within our ſelves,that none of thele ſenſitive 
things may come at us, and that wa may be wholl 

at leiſure to entertain our ſelves with the inviſib 

things of another World. And this we ſhall ne- 
ver be able to do ſo long as our Minds are vain, 
and roving, and deſultory, and polle(s'd with wild 
imaginations, or reſtlef cares, or extravagant 
mirth and Jollities ; for theſe things will put our 
thoughts upon ſo many vagaries, and render them 
ſo loſe, and wild, and incoherent, chat they will 
never be able to hang long enough togerber toform 
any ſerious conceptions. So that when we would 
fix them upon the other World we ſhall ſcarce 
be able to gather them in from thoſe outward Ob- 
jects among which they are /quandered; or if we 
do, we ſhall never keepthem long enough _—_ 
to form any ſerious apprehenſions of 1t; but as 
ſoon as they have taken a curſory view of it, they 
will be flying abroad again, and roving into vanity 
and 1mpertinence. - that while our On acs 
1g 96 
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light and wain, they cannot think enowgh of ano- 
he World ſeriouſly to apprehend and believe it; 
the Rewards and Puniſhments of that inviſible 
ſtate are things too ſerious for our wild thoughts 
to dwyll on; and cill our minds are grown more 
fixt and feddy, till they are more withdrawn from 
ſenſ{ttive Objecs, and more accufomed to retired 
. thinking, they will be too volatile and fugitive e- 
riouſly to apprehend, and heartily to believe a fu- 
ture ſtate, If therefore we would attain to a firm 
belief of it, we muſt endeavour to reclaims our wild 
thoughts by accuſtoming our ſelves to ſerious rhink- 
ing ; and when by ſad and /eriow meditations we 
_ rendred qur minds more fixt and retired, we 
nu | 

1. Tndeavour to remove thoſe wictons preju- 
dices which indiſpoſe us to the belief of fucure Re- 
wards and Puniſhments, For while men live in op- 
poſition to God, and have therefore reafon to ap- 


 prehend his diſpleaſure, chis will fronghy prejudice 


our Minds againſt the belief of a Future ſtate; be- 
cauſe this belief muſt routly gall and difturb 
us, and render our wiciuns courſes extremely trow- 
bleſam and weaſie. For when a Man is reſolved to 
lead an { courſe of life, and at the ſame time 
beliettes 1t'will conclude in eternal wretchednels, 
his Firs will be a perpetual plague to his Mind, like 

Belteſhazzar's Mene Tekel, it will. ſcare and alarm 
him 1n his ſmful Carouſes, and imbitrer the guſt 
of chem with many a (ad thought and Zire re- 
fleftion ; and till he either ſhakes hands with his 
Creed, or his'i=l Reſolution, it will be impoflible 
for him ever to be quiet, Whilſt therefore he re- 


ſolves to c:mtinue this 4ll courſes, 1t 15 his intereſ# to , 


believe 
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believe there is »o other World but th#; he is ob- 
liged to it in his own defence, and as he bopes to en- 
joy himſelf, and {+ without dif wrbance 3 and then 

is intereſt having bribed his affeFion, his affetion 
will be ſure ſo to biaſs his rea/on, that it will be a 
difficuk matter for him to convince and perſwade 
himſelf. For if there be future Rewards, he knows 
he hath no a»tereſt in them; if future Puniſhwents, 
he is conſcious he muſt feel and indarethem ; and 
to believe that there are ſuch goods as he ſhall never 
be the better for, and ſuch evils as he ſhall be in- 
finitely che worſe for, muſt needs be extremely re- 
pugnant to his inclinations. - For that which men 
would mot have, they are averſe to believe; and 
that which they are averſe to believe they are not 
eafily convinced of,” becauſe their averſion will caſt 
fuch a miſ# before cheir minds as that they will 
hardly be ably to diſcern a fair Probability in a 
clear Demonſtration. Wherefore if ever you 
would arrive at a firmbelief ofthe future Rewards 
and Puniſhments, you muſt indeavour to diſpel 
from your minds thoſe projudices againſt it with 
which your own i courſes are apt to mſpire you, 
by reffifeneenth your ſelves to /ay fide your fin- 
ful affe&ions and intereſt; while you are examining 
the evidences of another World, and not ſuffer 
them to intermingle with your reaſonings 5 con- 
cluding that in a matter of ſuch ifinice momenc 
"tis the greateſt madneſs im the-world to think as 
you with, and believe as you «ffe##; that”ris not your 
. unbelief will either extinguiſh the joys of Heaven, 
or quench the flames of Hell,, and that fince the 
nature of things will not bend to your wiſhes,and be 


as you would have them, it is your #rwe intereſt co 
X 2 believs 
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believe that they are what they are, eſpecially in a 
matter of ſuch infinite concern to you; that if 
Heaven and Hell are not dreams but realities, you 
will moſt certainly find them ſo whatever you :hivk 
of them, and that therefore it concerns you as 
much as an eternity of happineſs or miſery amount; 
to, to believe that they are real if they are lo, leſt 
out of a vain confidence that there are no ſuch 
things, you forfeit Heaven and incur Hell fire. 
With ſuch thoughts as 7heſe you muſt often encoun- 
ter thoſe prejudices which ſi raiſes in your minds; 
and when once you have conquer'd them, and re- 
daced your minds to an impartial defire of being 
rightly informed 1n this matter, and in order to 
that, to give an equal hearing to the reaſons on 
both {1des, you are fairly prepared for the belief of 
another World, which cannot Fail to obtain upon 

your underſtandings, if 
HI. You duly examine thoſe motives of credi- 
bility upon which thoſe future Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments are propoſed, For though Faith be the 
gift of God, yet it is a gift which he confers upon 
us as he doth all his otber bleflings, 1n the uſe of 
due and proper means; and as 1t is the bleſſing of the 
Lord that makes Rich, but not without the con- 
currence of the diligent hand, ſo *tis the grace of 
God that gives us faith, bur not without our ap- 
plication to the natural means. Now the natural 
means of faith is a due conſideration of the evi- 
dence upon which the matter to be believed 1s 
founded and propoſed, For though the matter be 
never ſo evident in it ſelf, yet it is not evident 
to #s 'till we have duly conſidered it ; and if we be- 
lieve without evidence, we believe with our wi 
an 
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and not with our underſtandings ; whereas in rea- 
lity believing 1s properly an a& of the wnder/tand- 
ing, whereby it aſſents to a thing as true, which it 
cannot do without ſorne proof and evidence that it 
s ſo; aritherefore when we aſſent to things as 
true with our wills without our underſtandings, or, 
which 1s the ſame thing, without proof and evi- 
dence, we cannot fo properly be ſaid to believe, as 
ot to dwbelieve them. For there are a world of 
things which men do neither deny nor affirm, be- 
lieve nor debelieve, that 15, about which they ne- 
ver concern their thoughts, nor trouble their heads 
one way or tother. And thus it is here; there 
are many who pretend to believe another World, 
but if you ask them why, they can give no resſon, 
nor did they ever exquire whether there be any to 
be given; ſo that it is plain whatever they ime- 
gine, they do not believe it; for to believe without 
underſtanding, is as perte& nonſenſe, as to under- 
ſtand without evidence, or believe without faith. 
So that that which they call faith, 15 only not dube- 
lieving ; whether there be another World or no, 
they never troubled their heads to enquire, and ſo 
having no evidence pro or con,their underſtanding 
doth neither affirm nor deny, believe nor dubelieve, 
bur negligencly leaves the matter in ſuſpence and 
uncertainty. 

The natural means of faith therefore, you ſee, 
is a due. enquiry into the evidexce of the truth and 
reality orxthe things we believe; and therefore if 
we would"deed believe that there is a future 
World of Rewards and Puniſhments, we muſt 
ſeriouſly conſider the reaſons and evidences that 
prove and aſſert it, and urge them cloſe to our un. 

X 3 derſtandings, 
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derſt andings till they have forced and extorted 
from them a rations! and well-grounded aflent ; 
which if we do, laying aſide all partsality and 
prejudice, there is no doubt but they will be found 
weighty enough to turn the Scale againilit;all Ob- 
jee#:ons to. the contrary; efj Rn ot» 4: 

IV. And laſtly, You add to all theſe means fer- 
went and hearty Prayer. For Prayer in it {elf 5s 4 
very proper and uſeful means to beget confirm 
in usthe belief of the other World, becauſe it 1s 
an abſtrattion of the mind from thole ſenſitive and 
material objets which ſtand like Hills and Moun- 
tains. between us and the inviſible World, and #*- 
rercept our Proſpe# of it. For whenever our mind 
1s engaged 1n a /eriows and hearty Prayer,it diſpels 
all earthly things befare it, and ſcatters thetn out 
of fight, and runes no Miſts or Clouds in 1ts 
way, nothing but a fair and clear heaven above it, 
thither ic direts 1ts Eyes and Thoughts, and Deſires 
without any /ett or interruption. Now the very 
withdrawing our minds from ſen/ible things to con- 
verſe with /tiritual and inviſible ones, doth, as I 
ſhewed before, mightily 4/poſe us to the belief of 
another World. When therefore by frequent 'and 
hearty prayer our minds have been pd avy nog to 
zetire from the objects of Senſe, and to fix their 
thoughts and comtemp/ations upon God, they will be 
able co turn themſelves with more eaſe and readi- 
neſs to the mviſible things of another World, which 
the more familiar they are to us, the:beth:r able 
we ſhall be to apprehend and believethein. 

\ But then, by our frevent and hearty prayers we 
ſhall alſo obtain the aſi/ance of God, without the 
goncurrence of whoſe grace we can do no good thing 

all 
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and much leſs efe#ually believe the Rewards and 
Puniſhments of another life, which is the rooe and 
principle of. all true Piety and Virtue. For to the 
forming of a firm belief of this Do&rine in our 
minds, there is required a very ſevere and impar- 
tial confideration of the Proofs and Evidences upon 
which it is founded; and confidering how vain and 
roving our thoughts are, how apt to fly off from 
any ſerious argument, and eſpecially from thx of 
another World, which is ſo offen/iveto our vicious 
appetites and Aﬀetions, whar likelihood 1s there 
that we ſhould ever fix our minds to ſuch a through 
examination of the Proofs of another World as ts 
neceſſary to beget in us a lively belief of it, unleſs 
God, who alone can commend our thoughts, co-0- 
perates with us,and animates our faint endeavours 
with his grace and aſſi/tence; unleſs he by ſuggeſting 
the evidences of the future ſtate to us, and by wrg- 
ing and repeating them, imprints themon our minds 
with all their natural force and efficacy; in a word, 
unleſs by folowing our flying thaughts with thels 
his holy in{pirations, and importuning them with, 
and almoſt forcing them «pon them, he at laſt pre- 
vails with them to fay and look back and conſider 
and ſeriouſly to. ponder the weight and force of 
them, 1t 15 very improbable they ſhould ever abide 
long enough upon our minds to ſettle 1nto a firm 
and efficacious beliet. Let us therefore earneſtly 
implore the aid and aſſiſtance of God, and beſeech 
him frequently-to in/pire our minds with the Ar- 
guments of a future life, and to wrge, and repeat 
and /er them home upon our thoughts, till by a 4«e 
conl(ideration of them we have extrated all their 
force and evidence, and digeſted it into a lively 
XN 4 and 
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and ative belief ; and if to the uſe of all the 
above-named means you do but add this of Pray- 
er and Supplication, you may depend upon 1t, that 
he who hath promiſed to oper unto all that knock, 
and to be found of all that ſeek him, will never 
deny you any prace or aſſiſtance that 1s neceſlary 
to produce in you this fundamental Principle of 
Religion, wiz. an effefual belief of the Rewards 
and Puniſhments of another World. 

To conclude this Argument therefore, fince 
this belief is fo abſolutely neceſſary to ſabje# our 
minds to the obligations of Religion, let us en- 
deavour as much as in us lies, to found 1t 1n our 
reaſon, by convincing our minds of the truth and 
force of thoſe evidences upon which it is propoſed. 
For while we believe upon truſt and we know not 
why, our faith muſt needs be very weak and infirm, 
and like a Tree without root in the midſt of a 
ſtorm, be unable to ourſfand any blaft of tempta- 
tion. For the temptations of ſin are ſuch goods 
and evils as are evident to our ſenſes, which do 
moſt certainly aſſure us that there are ſuch things 
in the World as pleaſure and profit, reproach and 
perſecution; and therefore unleſs when we are 
rempted, our faith can! confront the evidence of 
Senſe with the evidence of Reaſon, and produce 
good proof of thoſe future Goods and Eviks which 
1c puts in the balance againſt theſe preſenr tem- 
ptations, 1t will hardly be able to withFand 'em. 
For what likelthood is there that the things which 
we believe without proof and evidence, ſhould 
have comparably that force and influence upon us, 
as the things which we know, and feel and experi- 
erce? So that when we come to oppoſe a roman 
and 
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and a Hell of whoſe reality and exiftence we have - 
no evidence, to pleaſures or profits, reproaches or 
perſecutions, which ſtrike immediately on our ſen- 
ſes, it is eaſie to prognofticate which will be moſt 

evalent. * 

But if our belief of the future Rewards and 
Pun;ſhments be founded on ſuch evidence as fati(- 
hes our reaſon, what temptation in the World is 
there that can prevail againſt it; what good is 
there that can outbid Heaven, or what evil that 
can wie terrors with Hell? For we (ce by ex- 
perience that the Objeats of our faith, when ir 
1s grounded upon ſatisfaFory evidence, do as 
much influence our minds as the Objedts of /en/e.; 
they who never ſaw the Indies unleſs it were in 
a Map, and ſo can only beheve that there are 
ſuch Countries, are yet as much affteted with 
the rich Merchandize they abound with, as thoſe 
who have been there, and as ready to venture 
their Efates and Perſons thither, through the 
danger of the Sea, in hope of a proſperous return. 
If therefore we believe that there is ſuch a 
ſtate as Heaven, with as full (atisfa&tion of mind 
as we do that there 1s ſuch a place as the Indies, 
doubtleſs our Faith would affe& us as much as 
our Eyes, and we ſhould be as forward to go to 
Heaven and venture through all dangers an af 
feculties thither, as if we had been there already, 
and had ſeen with our own Eyes all the Glories 
and Delights it flows and abounds with. So that 
the evidence of our Faith, if it be clear and [a+ 
tyfatory, will as much affe# our minds as the 
evidence of our ſenſe ; and Heaven and Hell will 
as vigorouſly influence our hope and fear, if with 
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a full ſatisfaction of mind we believe 'em, as if 
we had /cen and felt 'em. Conceive then that 
you had ſpent but oe hour in Heaven, ſurveying 
with your own Eyes the glories of that Place, the 
Triumphs and Exaltations of its bleſſ&d Inhabi- 
tants, and the rapturozs Joys and delights where- 
with it entertains 'em 5 conceive that after this 
ou had been ſent for another hour into Hell, and 
d there been fefators of the horrors agd agonie: 
of the damned, of their torture, and rege, and 
dire convulſions of Sowl, cauſed by a deſperate and 
remedileſs miſery; in a word, conceive that after 
all, you had been diſmiſs'd into this World a- 
ain, to chooſe your own fate and determine your 
elves to that happy or tb# nuſcrable portion for 
ever ; think now what your mind and reſalution 
would be; whether you would not be willing 
to loſe any thing rather than Heaven, or to en- 
dure any thing rather than Hell; whether any 
good or evil (in can tempt you withal, would be 
able to out-tempt the Rewards and Puniſhments 
of Eternity. Doubtleſs no; the remembrance you 
would have of the finite Joys and intolerable 
Miſeries you ſaw in that other World, would 
prove an invincible Antidote againſt al cempta- 
tion, Now what your /en/e of che other World 
would be if you had ſeen: it, that will your be- 
lief of it be, when 'tis founded upon .clear and 
ſatufatory evidence ; 'ewill be an fallibl Coun- 
eer-charm againſt the moſt bewirching tempta- 
tions; twill render the greateſt goods Jreadful to 


us that beckon us to'Hell, and the greateſt evils. 


deſireable that drive us towards. Heaven. For 
Faith, (aith the Apoſtle, z rhe- ſubſtance of things 


boped 
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hoped for and the evidence of. things not ſeen, Heb. 
11. 1. that 1s, it renders us inwvifible Objects as 
real and evident to us, as our fenſe' doth w:/ible 
ones; and when Heaven and Hell are become as 
evident to our faith: as ſenſible things are to our 
ſenſes, what good or evil 1s there in all the World 
chat can out-rempt 'em 2? For what good is there fo 
good as Heaven, or what evil (o bad as Hell?' So 
that if our bekef of the future Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments be but founded on fuch evidence as gives 
a full ſatisfaQtion to our minds, 'twill drew our 
Souls to God like an invincible Loadftone, in de- 
{pight of all che oppoſitions of temptations from 
without, and of all the counter-frivinge of a cor- 
rupt nature from within; and there is nothing 
in the World will be able to withfandit; no good 
or evil that fin can promiſe or threaten that will 
have the power to reſiſt its Almighty perſuaſions, 
but *rwill force its own way through oll oppoſitions 
and like an overflowing Torrent bear down all 
our carnal confiderations before 1t. 

Wherefore if ever we mean to di/-;mgage our 
ſelves from the ſlavery of fin, and entirely to de- 
vote our ſelves to God and his Service, let us in 
the uſe of the above-named Means endeavour to 
eſtabliſh our minds in a firm and well grounded be- 
lief of che other World; that fo our faith being 
built upon a ſ#re foundation of Reaſon, may be 
able to our-/fand all the waves of temptation, and 
to chaſe all thoſe' goods and evils before it that 
ſtand in the way of our return to God; and when 
by our faich we have lo far overcome the World 
as to /ubmit and reſign our ſelves to God in 


deſpigbt of all irs temptations, we ſhall find our 
| belief 
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belief of the other World every day grow and 
improve upon our hands, 'till at laſt it commen- 
ces into a certain aſſurance. For 'tis not ſo much 
mens reaſon as their luſts that do obje# againſt the 
reality of the future World ; they are /oth to be- 
lieve it, becauſe it difurbs*em in their ſinful en- 
joyments, and ſo their wil employs their reaſon 
to argue againſt it; and when once their wills are 
engaged in the controverſie, a very ſlender proba- 
bilicy will weigh more on that f1de than a clear 
Demonſtration on the other. When therefore 
our wills are taken off by a free relignation of 'em 
to God, all that ſinful prejudice which renders us 
now (o averſe to believe, will vaniſh from our 
minds; and then we ſhall ſee things as they are, 
and the arguments of another World will appear 
to our minds with ſuch a convincing evidence, as 
will quickly.diſpel all our doubts and uncertainties, 
and render our Faith equivalent to a clear Vi/ion. 
So that we ſhall paſs through all the cemptations 
of the World with the ſame conffancy and reſolu- 
tion of Soul, asif we walked in open view of Hea- 
ven and Hell, and theſe mighty Objeats which do 
ſo infinitely tranſcend all the Goods and Evils 
which fin can temper us withal, will have as vi- 
Forious an influence on our lives as 1f they were 
preſent and did ſtrike immediately on our ſenſes. 
And then how 1s it poflible chat any temptation 
whatſoever ſhould be able to cope with or prevail 
apainſt 'em? For he who is fully perſuaded of the 
reality of Heaven and Hell, muſt be utterly «- 
bandoned of all his reaſon, it he fin for any Goods 
ſake that is /zF than Heaven, or for any Evils 
ſake that 1s /ef than Hell. When therefore we 
are 
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are drawn to God by ſuch invincible hopes and 

_— the firm pate = _ World will. 
wpgeſt to us, how. is it e that any tempta- 
le of fin ſhould either diſſuade us from coming 
to him, or perſuade as o fl him? Where- 
fore it concerns us to take all poſſible care to ground 


our faith well and improve and ſtrengthen it, that 
ſo in-deſpight of all temptations it may in 

our wills arid govern our pradttice, and ſafely con- 
duft us through all the ſnares of this Life, and at 
length bring us home to everlaſting Happinels. 
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of the neceſſity of having right Appre- 
_ kenfions of God, in order to our being 
truly Religious. 


Hetws, Ch. 38. mis ofet Ti; Ins fvnyfeias, Tov 

in mn weary ixcivs Ray, oghts Vander al 
euTay txew 6s yay x, Nauxiyroy me Tea nant; 3 ot- 
xalos, i. E. Know that the main foundation of Fiety 
'z thas, to have right apprehenſions of the nature of 
God, and to bt ſenſible that he #, and that be governs 
the World well and juſtly; and accordingly the 
Pſalmiſt ſpeaking of God, tells us, They that know 
thy name will put their truſt in thee, Plalm 9.10. 4. e. 
They who have made a true diſcovery of thy Na- 
Fare,and|by>b/erving as I have done the glorious 
effetts of thy Wiſdom, and Power and Fuſtice and 
Goodneſs, have formed in their minds right and ge- 
»uine apprehentions concerning thee, will make no 
{cruple to place their whole truft and confidence 1n 
thee; which is equally true of all other a&s of 
Piety and Religion. For the true knowledg of 
God will as much influence our minds to love and 
adore him, to praiſe him and ſubmit to him, as to 
put out truft in him; and hence St. Paul aſcnibes 
all the impicty and wickednef of the Gentiles to 
cheir not liking to-retain God in their knowledg, 1. C. 
- to 


'F 1s a Noble and Celebrated paſſage of Epi- 
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to their wicked averſion to the true and genum 
Notions of God, Roy. 1. 28. 

In the proſecution of this Argument I ſhall 
endeavour theſe three things; 


Firſt, To ſhew in what reſpe#s right appre- 
henſions of God are neceſary to our being :ruly 
Religious. - 

Secondly, To lay down ſome Rules for the 
forming of right apprehenſions of God in our 
minds. 

Thirdly, To aſſign and remove the common 
cauſes of our mi/apprebenſions concerning him. 


——- 
SECT. I. 


In what reſpeQts right Apprehenfions of God 
are neceſſary to our being truly Religious. 


& general, whatſoever is requiſite to render 
Men truly religious muſt be derived from true 
apprehenfions of God,who1s the great Obje& of Re- 
ligion. For Religion being the rule of divine Service 
muſt it /e/f be regulated by the divine Nature, and 
without a right underſtanding of the nature of 
God, it 15 1mpoflible we ſhould regulate-our Reli- 
gion by it, Now to the right condudt and due re- 
gulation of our Religion, 1t is requifie, firſt, that 
we ſhould be rightly imformed what” ſervices are 
pleaſing toGod ; ſecondly, that we proceed upon 
a true Principle in ſerving him; thirdly, that we 
dire our Services to a right end; fourthly, that 

we 


we be furniſhed with (i ufficient motives to engage us 
' to ſerve him ;5 the want of either of which will 


prove an irreparable flaw in the very foundation of 


our Religion, and render the whole not only in 
firm but defedive in its very conſtitution. And in 
all theſe reſpe#s, right Apprebenſions of God are 
mdi[penſibly neceſſary. | 


. Furſt, They are neceſſary to in/pire us what 
Services are pleaſing to God. 

Secondly, They are neceſſary to inform us 
with the true Principle upon which we muſt ſerve 

im. 

Thirdly, They are neceſlary to dir: us to the 
true end for which we muſt ſerve him. # 

Fourthly, They are neceſlary to furniſh us with 
proper motives and encouragements to engage us to 
ſerve him. 


I. A right apprehenſion of God is neceſſary to 
inſtru us what ſervices are pleaſing to God, For 
to be ſurenothing can be pleaſing to him but what 
15 agreeable to the perfeFions of his Nature, which 
are the Originals from whence the eternal Laws 


of Religion are tras{cribed ; unleſs therefore we, 


know what his perfe&tions are, how is it poſliblg 
we ſhould know what ſervices are agreeable to 
em? If you would ſerve a Prince gratefully and 
acceptably, you muſt inform your ſelf, betorehand 
what his nature and diſpoſition 1s, that ſo you may 
accommodate your ſelf thereunto, and compoſe your 
actions and behaviour accordingly ; that you may 
furniſh him with freſh pleaſures 1f he be ſoft and 
voluptuors, and blow him up with flatteries, if bo 
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be youu and vain-gloriows ; that 1f he be' covetous 
and tyrannical, you may ſpunge and oppreſs his 
peopke, and drem their wealth into his Coffers ; 
| it juſt and beneficent, , you may aſſiſt and forward | 
1 8 himin righteng the imjuries, correfing the miſcar» | 
* 8 riages, and alleviating the burthens of his SubjeRs. 
And thus1f you would ſerve the great King of the 
World in ſuch ways as are pleaſing and acceptable 
Y co him, you muſt fudy his Nature, and endea- 
vour to inform your ſelves which way his infinice 
i rfe&tions do incline him, that ſoyou may know 
* how to comport your ſelves towards him and to 
render him ſuch Services as are agreeable to! his 
Nature. For there is no rule in che World but 
only that of his Nature, by which you can cer- 
tamly conclude what will pleaſe im ; and though 
he hath told you by expreſs Revelation what ſervi- 
ces he expetts, and what will pleaſe him, yer with- 
our recurring ro the rule of ts Nature, you Can 
never be ſecure either that what he told you is true, 
or that what he told you was pleaſing to him 2her, 
is ſtill pleaſing to him now. For how cangou be 
ſecure either that he told you truly what Services 
were pleaſing to him, but only from the truth and 
veracity of his Nature, or that the Services 
which were pleaſing to him hen; are plealing to 
him now, but from the ability and unchangeable- 
neſs of his Nature. So that in our enquiries after 
what is pleaſing to God, we cannot depend upon 
his Word without conſulting his Nature, which 1s 
not only the Security but alſo the Teff of his 
Word. For it's certain that rhat cannot Be God's 
Word wich centradifts his Nature, and what 
plauſible pretence ſoever = Doctrine may make 
l to 
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to divine Rewlation, if it teach or command any 
thing that is apparently repugnant to the divine 
Perfettions, we ought for that reaſon to conclude 
it an Impoſture ; it being much more poſlible that 
the moſt pla/ible pretence to Revelation ſhould be 
falſe, than that God ſhould reveal any Dodtrine 
that is repugnant to his Nature, So that in all 
cur Enquiries what is pleaſing to God, our laſt ap- 
peal muſt be to his Nature, which is the great Stan- 
dard il Good and ow. by we we ova tO Meas 
ure what is pleaſing and diſpleaſing to him; 
4 Whilſt * 95.02 we W des of God's 
Nature, or poſſeſſed with wravg and falſe appre- 
kenftons of ic, we muſt neceſſatily wander 1n the 
dark, and neither know what to do nor bow to be» 
have our ſelves towards him. For how can we 
imagine what will pleaſe or diſpleaſe a dark and un- 
known Nature, whole bent and ixclnations we are 
utterly wnacquainted with; but if we are under 
falſe apprehenſions of his Nature, they muſt ne- 
cellarily miſlead us in our behaviour towards him, 
and put us upon falſe ways of ſerving and pleaſing 
him. Thus if we apprehend him to be a froward 
and rcfty Being, that 1s apt to be pleaſed and diſ- 
pleaſed with Trifles, 1n conformity to our appre- 
henſion of his Nature, we ſhall offer him a trifling 
Service, a Service made up of Pageamtry and Com- 
plement, of pompous ſhew and ceremoniows reſpedts 
and empty formalities ; For ſuch a rrifling Wor- 
thip 1s 1n it (elf moſt proper for ſuch a humorous 
Divinity. So if we apprehend him to be of an 
:mperior and tyrannical nature, that governs him- 


{elf and the World by a blind and «bſtinate Will, 


without any regard to the eternal reaſons of things, 
We 
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we ſhall worſhip him as the Þ:4iany do their arbi- 
trary Devils, 5. e. follow him with howlings aud /a- 
mentations , with trembling hearts and frighted 
looks, and diſmal tones, and by flattering him with 
praiſes and fawning upon him with faviſh ſubmif] + 
ons and addreſſes endeavour to collogue with Hea- 
ven, and inpratiate our ſelves with its dreadful 
Majeſty ;_ for what can be more agreeable to fuch 
a tjramnical Divinity than ſuch a forc'd and laviſh 
Worſhip? In a word, if we appreh2nd him to be 
a fond and immdulgent Being, that is governed by a 
fool:ſh pity and blind commuſeration, we ſhall nor 
fail to render him a fuitable Worlhip, 5. e. to re- 
tire and grow melancholy, to whine and bemoan our 
ſelves; to deje# our looks and disfigure our coun- 
tenances, and teaze our Souls into fits of fruitleſs 
compunction, that ſo by. the /oft Rhetorick of a 
well-ated ſorrow we may pierce his Bowels and 
melt him into pity and compaſſion towards us ; for 
what can be more prevalent with ſuch a /oft and 
indulgent Deity, than ſuch a mournful and paſſionate 
Religion ? Thus whilſt we have wrongful appre- 
henfions of God, they muſt neceſlarily miſlead us 
into falſe ways of Worſhip, becauſe we can no 
otherwiſe worſhip hum than by rendering him ſuch 
Services as are ſuitable to the apprehenſions we 
have of his Nature; and therefore while we 
think any otherwiſe of his Nature than #7 6, we 
mult neceſlarily think ſuch Services ſuitable co it. 
as are not. 

Byr if we truly underſtand what God &, we can- 
not but apprehend what Wo! m_ 15 ſuitable to 
him, by that Eternal congruity an proportion that 
there 15 between things and rhings ; whuch 1s as ob- 
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vious to mens minds, as ſounds and colours to their 
ears and eyes. If God be a Being endowed with 
ſuch and ſuch Perfe&tions, every Man's mind will 
t21l him that between ſuch an Obje# and ſuch a&#;- 
ons and affeFiens there is a natural congruity, and 
therefore /o and /o he ought to be treated and ad- 
dreſs'd to, with ſuch and ſuch ations and affe&i- 
ors tobe [ſerved and worſbip'd. So that if we appre- 
hend God truly as he is, circled with all his natural 
glories and perfettions, our apprebenſions will produce 
inusſuch afe&#ions, and our afteions ſuch deport- 
ment and behaviour towards him as are ſuitable to 
the perfections of his Nature, and we ſhall worſhip 
him with ſuch Services as will both pleaſe and be- 
come him; with admiring thoughts an dutiful walls 
and God-like affteions ; with an ingenuous fear, a 
humble confidence and an obedient love; with chear- 
ful Prailes and profound Adorations; with ſober wiſe 
and rational Devotions; ſuch as will wing, and ex 
plcy our beſt affteftions and moſt noble faculties ; 
For 'tis ſuch a Worſhip only that can ſuit ſuch Per- 
fefions, and pleaſe ſuch a Nature as God's. 

I. A right apprebenſion of God is alſo neceſſary 
to inſpire us with the beſt Principle of lerving him. 
For 1t's certain that there is no'Principle in hu- 
mane Nature that will ſo effe&ually engage us to 
the /ervice of God, or render our ſervice fo ac- 
ceptable tro him, as that of Love; which will tune 
er Wills into ſuch an Harmony with God's, that 
we ſhall no longer chuſe and refuſe according to 
our particular /ikings or diſlikings, but what 1s 
moſt pleaſing or di/ oof to him will be-ſo to #s; 
and cur wills being thus united and ſubjefed to bu, 
our obedience will extend to all his CLONE 

an 
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and admit no other bounds but his 7/41 and Plea- 
fure. Whereas if we do not obey him out of love, 
we ſhall endeavour to contra# our obedience into 
as narrow a compaſs as may be, becauſe we ſhall 
render 1t to him with a grudging mind, and con- 
ſequently with a narrow and ſtingy hand ; for we 
ſhall ſerve him no farther than we are 4riven by 
fear and the reſtleſs importunities of a clamorons 
conſcience, and fo conſequently fall finitely 
ſhort of our duty, and take up in a partial and Ly- 
_ obedience, For while we do not love 

im, it is impoſſible we ſhould obey him with a 
ready will, which is the proper ſear of his Empire ; 
and while we obey him - with a fubborn and re- 
bellious will, we are only his faves, but the Devils 
ſubjetts. *Till therefore we do obey him, at leaſt 
in ſome meaſure, from a Principle of -lowe, it 1s 
impoſlible our obedience ſhould be either univer- 
ſal or ſincete. 

Bat to the inſpiring our Souls with this Principle, 
there is nothing more neceſſary than right appre- 
henſions of God, who in himſelf is doubrl2(s the 
moſt amiable of beings, as having all choſe Per- 
feftions in infinice degrees that can beger or de- 
ſerve a rational affetion. So that we cannot 
think him to be any way otherwiſe than he x, with- 
out thinking him leſs lovely, and derratting more 
or leſs from the infinite beauty of hiz Nature ; 
For fince he cannot be more lovely than he 1s in 
himſelf, every falſe apprehenſion of him muſt 
needs repreſent him leſs lovely, Bur fince of all 
his Perfe&ions that of his Goedneſs 1s the moſt 
powerful monve and ingagement of Love, there 15 
noching more necetlary to &imdle our love to him 
TAY than 
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than right apprebenſions thereof. * For being infi- 
»uely good, as he 15, in his own Nature, it is 1m- 

aſſible we ſhould conceive him to be better than 
he is; and therefore every fs!ſe notion we enter- 
tain of his goodneſs mult neceſlarily detra& rom it, 
andſo muchas we detract from his goodneſ,lo much 
We detra&t from the principal reaſon and motive 
of our loving him. And therefore in order to the 
ngaging of our love to him, 1t concerns us above 
all chings not to entertain any Opinion of him that 
refleas a Jiſparegement on his goodneſs, For too 
many ſuch Opinions there are that have been - 
bibed among Chriſtians as the fundamental Prin- 
ciples of their Orthodoxy; namely ſuch as thele, 
that God's Sovereign Will is the fole rule of his a#i- 
ons, and that he For things not becauſe they are 
Juſt and reaſonable, but that they are juſt and rea- 
{onable becauſe he doth 'em ; as if, he were merely 
an Omnipotent, blind Will that as without Reg- 
ſon, and did run through the World like an rre- 
fitible Whirlwind, burrying all things before him 
without any conſideration of right or wrong ; That 
his Decrees of Governing and. di/peſmg bis crea- 
tures are wholly founded in his abſolute and irre- 
fifible Will, thatdetermines of the everlaſting fate 
ct Souls without any reaſon, or foreſight, or condi- 
tion; thit by this his anaccountable Will he hath 
impaled the far greater part of *em within an ab- 
ſolute Decree of Reprobarion, for no other end but 
that Nimrod like he might have game enough tq 
ſport and breath his wengeance for ever; and 
teh having mailed 'em to this woful croſs by this 
hs dire Decree, he bids em ſave themſelves and 
come dewn, as thoſe cruel Mockers did our POW) 
anc 
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and becauſe they do not obey, torrments and cru- 
ciates 'em for ever, though he knows they are not 
able to do it of themſebves, and hath purpoſed never 
to exable 'em to do it, Which Opinions do repre- 
ſent God in ſuch a formidable dreſs, circled with 
ſuch a fern and gatly Majeſty,as is more apt to in- 
ſpire us with horror than love. For though by ap- 


ſwading our ſelves that we are of the ſmall number 


of his eleed Favourites, we may work our minds 
into ſome degree of loveto him; yet when we con- 
der how ſeverely he hath treated the reſt of our 
fellow Creatures, without any other rea/on but his 
own 1/5, this will-intermingle ſuch a grinmeſs 
with his ſmiles, fach a terrony with thoſe Charms 
for which we love mm, as fnuſt neceſſarily damp 
the fervonrs of onr love, and ever and anbn freez 
it into horror and affoniſhnent, and fo fear will 
be at Jeaft the predominant Principle of our Obe- 
_— — Ang it (0, our ——— needs 

wiſh under great imperfetFions ana” mpirmities, 
For ile our _- ad Ts of Gid is the go- 
verning Principle of our Religion, we ſhall but do 
penance 1m all our addreſſes to him, and every at 
of our Obedience will be a kind of Martyrdom, fo 
that we ſhall never be able to entertain any chear- 
ful converſe or friendly Society with him, and yer 
ſerve him we muff for fear our weplett of him 
ſhould rouſe his Vengeance againſt us; and berween 
this neceſſity of coming to him, and this fearfulneſs 
ot approaching him, what can there be begotren 
but a forced and conftram'd Devgtion, which be+ 
cauſe we do not love, we would willinzly leave, d1d 
not onr dread and horror of him drag us to his Al- 
tars, And as we ſhall ſerve him with a forc'd Obe- 
Y 4 dience, 
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dience, ſo we ſhall obey him with a ſordid and 
niggardly afteftion ; and while we grudge him-our 
Obedience, we ſhall be moſt backward to obey 
him 1n thoſe inſtances of Duty that are of grear- 
eſt moment and moſt plealing to him, and moſt 
forward 1n thoſe that are of leaſt concern and 

ſt pleaſing to our. ſelves, Thus while our 
minds are ridden with ſour. and rigid apprehen- 
ſions of God, they will inſpire us with a faviſh 
dread of, him, and that will refrain and  contratt 
our Obedience to him... Thus Maximus Tyrius 
excellently repreſents the. caſe, 5 wiv woubie piaG- 
21#, 5 ot Jundeluy winet. 26 2, warferG 5 nor 
bis 8:80G- 247, rue I & Sundaluw * 5 wh 
Sugouy Ty, agery acgonn Ts Wis dvds Nes* 6 ov 
mat); 8 porfuelar, ' 7 meg Sus, Somnrms, % oi 
Neg T85 4s, 00 me 765 Tvegree, 5, 6, the truly reli 
gious Man is. the friend of God, but the ſuper: 
ſtitious:is bis flatterer, and the former is happy, 
but che \latter-miſerable ; for the one being en- 
couraged by: his own Vertue, approaches God 
without any {laviſh fear and dread, but the o- 
ther being, debaſed with the fenſe of his own 
wickedneſs approaches him with trembling and 
deſpair, bg him as a cruel Tyrant, D/- 
ert. 4 
- If - LS we would render him a chearful, 
free and wniverſal Obedience, we muſt endeavour 
to repreſent him fairly to our own minds, and to 
think of him. as he x, and as he hath repreſented 
bimſelf in the holy Scriptures, 1. e. as, a bounti- 
ful benefadtar to all his Creation, and an uni- 
wverſal lover of the Souls of men; that would 
have all men to be ſaved, and to come to the know- 


ledge 
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ledge of the truth, and doth beartily aud readily 
contribute to our eternal we/fare ; that leaves no 
art of love, no method of kindneſs mnatrempted 
to reſcue us from eternal perdition, and when we 
have utterly bafled and defeated them all, doth 
moſt willingly abandon us to the woful fate we 
have choſen and prepared for our ſelves; that in 
puniſhing even the moſt mncorrigible ſinners doth 
nat at all deſign to wreak and gratifie his own re- 
venge, but to do good tothe World, and wars o- 
thers by their {offerings not to imitate their ſin: : 
And in a word,that importunately invites us back 
when we, are gone aſtray, and upon our return 
gracioully recejves us, and when he hath received 
us 15 infinitely induſtrious to prepare us for happi- 
neſs, and when he hath prepared us abundant- 
ly rewards us, and when he hath rewarded us 
everlaſtingly triumphs in our Glory and beati- 
tude ; theſe and ſuch like thoughts are trul 

worthy of God ,, and befitting the infinite _ 
neſs of his Nature, and as /«ch do earneſtly re- 
commend him to our affe&ions, as the moſt amiable 
and indearing obje& in the World ; and when by 
{irch recommendation they have caprivared our 
afteAtions, and kindled our hearts into an unfeign- 
ed love of him, they have inſpired us with ſuch a 
vigorous Principle of ation, as will both animate 
and inmnoble our Religion , and render it trul 

worthy of God and our ſelves; For then we ſhall 
ſerve him with a free and dutiful will, a liberal 
affection, and a chearful heart, and conſequently 
render him a full, and generous, and willing obe- 
dience. For ſo holy David tells us, Pſal. 119: 
32. 1 will run the ways of thy Commandments wben 
thon 
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thou ſhalt enlarge my heart, i. e. when thou ſhale 
and wides my heart with the love of thee 
ror ſo St. Pawl —_— the Phraſe, 2 Cor. 6 11.) 
I ſhall moſt readily and chearfully obey thee. 
LIL A right apprehenſion of God 1s alſo neceſ- 
ſary to dire-us to the end for which we are to 
ferve him; without which « is impoſſible we 
ſhould ferve him acceprably. For as a good inten- 
tion doth not juſtifie a bad ation, ſo neither doth 
a good attios a bad intention, and unleſs both are 
good, neither are acceptable. If I do an ation 
that is materially good with reſpect to a bad end, 
I »nhallow and- vitiate it, and render it formally 
evil. IfI faſt for frife, or give Alms for wain- 
glory, or pray to give a colour to my Rapines and 
Oppreſſions ; my very Devotion is a cheat, my 
Mortihcation a /ie, and my Charity an impofture. 
So that in order to our ſerving of God acceptabh, 
it's. neceſſary we ſhould dire# thoſe ſervices we 
render him to their right and proper end ; and 
what that 1s we cannot well underſtand unleſs we 
have a right apprehenſion of his nature; for to be 
ſure God hath propoſed that to us for the end of 
our Worſhip, which is moſt agreeable to his own 
pertetion, and therefore unleſs we have a right 
Notion of his perfetions, how can we rightly ap- 
prehend what end is moſt agreeable to them? As 
tor inſtance, the right end of our ſ&rving him, 1s 
that we may glorifie him for ever in an everlaſtin 
participation "of his perfettion and happineſs ; an 
this we can be no otherwiſe certain of, - than b 
a true ſurvey and inſpection of his nature, whic 
will 1inſtru& us that being inknitely perfe# as he 
15, he muſt be infinitely happy within himſelf, _ 
| 0 
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ſo can defign no /c!f-exd without himſelf, and 
conſequently that the end for which he requires 
our ſervice is not any «advamage he expects to 
reap from it, or further additios to his own hap- 
pinels, he being from all Eternity peſt as com- 
pleatly happy as he can be to all Eternity to come 3 
and therefore what other end can he fuppo- 
ſed to aim at than ow good and bappinels ? Ic 
is true indeed, he dehgns to glorifie himſelf. in 
our happineſs ? but how ? Not to render himſelf 
more glorious by it than he &s in himſelf, for that 
is 1mpoſlible ; but to d/pley and fhew forth his 
own eſſential glory to all that are capable of ad- 
miring and imitating him, that thereby he might 
mvite them to tranſcribe that flrr ar of his into 
their natures, of which his glory is the ſhine and 
luſtre; and thereby to plorie themſelves; and 
what can more effeually display the glory of a 
Being who 1s infinitely iſe and powerful and good, 
than to contrive and effe# the happineſs of his 
Creatures, and eſpecially of his rational Creatures, 
who of all others have the moſt ample capacity of 
happineſs? Doubtleſs, the higbeſt glory of 'an 
ne power, that 15 conducted by an infinite 
wiſdom and goodneſs, 15 to contrive and execute 
the moſt effe&tual methods of doing the greateſt 
good ; and what greater good can ſuch a. power 
effe, than the eternal happineſs of reaſonable 
Creatures ? So that God's glory and our happi- 
nels are ſo inſeparably conjoyned, that we cannot 
aim right at exber, but we muſt hit bob, and 
whether we ſay that his ed 1s his ewn glory or 
our happinels, it is the ſame thing; for hs g'ory 
is our vx. and our happinels i his g ory; 
an 
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and. when he hath perfe#ed our Nature, and ad- 
wvanced it to the higheſt happineſs it is capable of, 
it will ſhine back upon him, even as all other glo- 
ious effets do on their cauſes, and refleF ever- 
laſting honour on that infinite Power and Wiſdom 
and Goodneſs from whence it was derived, Thus 
right apprebenſions of the nature of God will »a- 
turally lead us to the great end which he propoſes 
in all his tranſactions with «s, and rnd x diret 
ns what end we are to propoſe inour tranſations 
with him. For that whi i God's end ought to 
be ovrs, and therefore fince bjs end is his own Glo- 
ry, or, which 1s the ſame thing, our everlaſting 
Happineſs, it ought to be owrs alſo. 

But now while we miſapprehend the nature of 
God, we ſhall be apt to ſet up. falſe and indire# 
ends of ſerving him ; as for inſtance, whilſt we 
look upon him as a /ſeljjh being, that centers 
wholly in himſelf, and ſeparates his intereſt from 
the intereſt of his Creatures, doing every thing 
merely for his own ſake, we ſhall think our ſelves 
obliged in all our addreſſes to him to ſer afide our 
own intereſt and happineſs, andto aim /ingly and 
ſeparately at his honour and glory ; and yet this 
x the great Fundamental of the whole Scheme of 
ſome mens Divinity, viz. That God aims wholly 
at himſelf, and regards the good of his Creatures 
no farther than it ſerves his own intereſt ; that he 
made this World out of mere oftentation, to boaſt 
and. magnifie his own power and greatneſs ; and 
gives Laws.to his Creatures, and exadts their 
opedience for no other reaſon bur becauſe 'is for 
his. Eonour to be ſerved and worſhipped; that he 


created Hell only to ſhew the power of his wrath, 


and 
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and prepare an everlaſting Triumph for his wen- 
eance; and erected Heaven for a Theatre to ſhew 
fimſel on, that ſo having filled ie with a vaſt 
Corona of Angelical and Saintly ſpe&ators, he 
might dipley th glory of his Majeſty before them, 
and thereby provoke them to extol and praiſe and 
commend him for ever And while we thus con- 
ceive of God, how can we hope that he will ever 
be pleaſed with us unleſs we aim at the ſame end 
that he doth, 5. e. unleſs laying aſide all regard to 
our ſelves and our own happineſs both here and 
hereafter, we intirely dire all our worſhip and 
ſervice to his glory and intereſt ; which being im- 
flible for us to do, whilſt we have ſo mu felf- 
ove and ſo much indigence together, will either 
render our Religion wholly anpraficable, or 
perplex us with eternal doubts of its rruth and 
ſmeerity. | x 
And ſuppoſing we could direct all our Religion 
to ths end, this inſtead of rendering it more ac- 
ceptable to God would only render it more unwor- 
thy of him ; for then we ſhould ferve him under 
the notion of his y'> yak rather than of his 
Penſioners, with a deſign to enrich him rather 
than to be enriched by hum : And what an wnbe- 
ſeeming preſumption 1s it for ſuch indigent Crea- 
tures as we, to entertain the leaſt thought of cox- 
tributing to Gad, or making any addition to his 
infinite ſtore ? He is above all want, being inh- 
nitely ſatisfied from the inexbauſtible fountain of 
his own petteftions; and for us to imagine that 
he needs our Services, and requires them to ſerve 
his own intereſt, is to blaſpheme his All-ſufficiency, 
and ſuppole him a poor and indigent Being, mu 
or 
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for want of a perfe&# ſatisfation within himſelf, 
is forced to rome abroad and raiſe taxes upon his 
Creatures to enrich and ſupply himſelf.. For if 
we ſerve him for a»y end at all, it muſt be either 
to do him good or our ſelves; if it be to do bim 
ood, we reproach and diſhoxour him by ſuppofin 
t he hath need of us and our ſervices, whic 
can do him no good unleſs he hath ſome need of 
them. So that whatſoever ſome 5igb-flown En- 
thufiaſts may pretend, that 1t is ſordid and mer- 
—_ to —_ on eeiry 01 good, yi 
to ſerve him for bs is prophane an e- 
2mus ; and therefore either we mult ſerve [oma 
for 0 good, or ſerve him for owr own ; and fince 
he is ſo infinitely /«fficiem ro himſelf , that no- 
thing we can do can benefit and advantage him, to 
what better purpoſe can we worſhip and ſerve him, 
than to wack 7; as” and advantage from him ; 
which inſtead of being baſe and mercenary, is a 
purpoſe moſt becoming both God and our ſelves ? 
For to ſerve him with an intent not to give to, 
brit to receive from him, 1s to acknowlege his 
fulneſs and our own want, Ins All-ſufficiency and 
our own Poverty ; whereas by ſerving him to 
the contrary purpoſe, we do in effe& ſet up onr 
ſelves above him, 1t being much greater to give 
than it is to recewe ; and to make hat the end 
of our worſhipping God;, which doth in effe& 
ſuppoſe him to be our inferiour, is to make our 
ſolves Gods inſtead. of Votaries, What the true 
end therefore is of our ſerving God, may be cali- 
ly inferred from a right apprehenſion of his nature, 
For do but conlider him as a Being that is above 
all want, that is i»finitely ſatished 1n his own per- 
| tetions, 
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fe&ions, and an wounded Ocean of happineſs to 
himſelf, and then what other end can you pro- 
e in /erving him, but to derive perfection and 
SE from him,in the accomph of which 
be and you will be Glorified together ? | 
IV. And laſtly, A right apprebetsfion of God is 
alſo neceſſary to. furniſh us with proper motives 
and incouragements to ſerve him. It is the nature 
of all reaſonable Beings to be draws forth into 
action by Motives and Arguments; and the moſt 
powerful Arguments to move us Godwaerd, are 
drawn from the nature of God, from his Majeſty 
and Holineſs, his Truth and Juſtice, his Mercy and 
Goodneſs; none of which can have their j## and 
full influence upon us, unleſs we have a right and 
genuine apprehenſion of them. The confideration 
of his Majeſty is naturally apt to frike our minds 
into"an awful reverence of his Awthbority ; bur 
if we look upon it under the nation of a mere 4r- 
bitrary greatneſs, that governs not- it ſelf by 
Counſel and Reaſon, but by a blind, and abſolute, 
and wnacountable Will, that always chuſes and re- 
fuſes pro imperio, without any regard to the eternal 
reaſons of things, we may be aſtoniſh'd and confound- 
ed at it, but we can never truly reverence ic. The 
conſideration of his Holineſs is naturally apt to 
deter us from approaching him with wiciow and 
impure afte&tions ; but if we place his Holineſs in 
a mere formal afteation of external decency, re- 
[ped and reverence, and not in the immutable con- 
ormiry of his Will with the eternal Rules of 
Righteouſneſs, 1t may move us to be. very ceremo- 
nious and .reſpeFful to him, as to the Place, and. 
Garb, and Poſture of our Worſhip, bur it will a—_ 
prevai 
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prevail with us to <leanſe and reHifie onr hearts 
and affe&tions. | Again, =_ — his 

«ice is naturally apt to reſtrain us from affront- 
7 ht Authority by perverſe and wilfal violations 
of his Laws ; but while we look upon it as a ſtern 
and implacable Attribute, which nothing will 
appeaſe and ſatisfie but bloud and revenge, 1t ma 
overwhelm us with horrour and deſpair, but *ewill 
never perſwade us to reform and amend. Once 
more, the conſideration of his Mercy is natural- 
ly apt when we are gone aſtray to invite us to 
return, with the hopeful proſpet its gives us of 
pardon and reconciliation; but while we look upon 
it under the notion of a blind pity, or effeminate 
ealineſs and tendernels of Nature, that will admit 
of no ſeverity how wholſom ſoever or neceſſary 
to the ends of Government ; inſtead of movin 
Q's ©o repentance, it will animate us in our rebel- 
lion. In fine, the conſideration of his Goodneſ* 
is naturally apt to work upon our Ingenuity, and 
to draw us Godwards with the cords of a man, and 
the bonds of love; but while we miſtake it for a 
blind Partiality, that chuſes 1ts Favourites with- 
out _ and rewards them without reſpe# to 
cheir Qualifications , inſtead of captivativug our 
lowe, 'ewill provoke our diſdain, and excite in us 
a ſecret contempt and averſation. 

Thus though che nature of God be in it ſelf a 
moſt fruitful Topick of Motives and Arguments 
to ingage usto ſerve and obey him, yet by the falſe 
repreſentations that are ſometimes made of it, 
1 may be perverted into an inducement to wicked- 
neſs; and made a plauſible prerence to encourage 
and juſtific us 1n our rebellions againſt him. Whilſt 
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we look upon God as he is in himſelf, ſhining 
on his own unſtained and immaculate _—_— 
there is nothing more apt to influence © 
ſprings of motion within us; to infleme our love, 
encowrage our hope, arid «/arm our fear, and by 
theſe to ſet the Wheels of our Obedience agoinig. 
For there is nothing in humane nature that is 
capable of being moved and affeFed by Reaſon, 
which hath not an anſwerable reaſon in the na- 
tare of God to move and affeF-it. And asim him 
there are all the reaſons that can affe# us, ſo there 
is all the force and efficacy of thoſe reaſons, every 
thing in him being perfe# and infinite; iti hith 
there is an infinite beauty to attract our love, | an 
infinite good to inflame our deſire, an infinite kind- 
neſs to affect our ingenuity,an infhnite Fuſftice armed 
with an infinite power to awaken our feer, an ifi- 
finice mercy to invite our bope, and an infinite truth 
to confirm and ſupport it. So that 'tis beyond 
the power of all humane imagination to frame or 
fancy an Obje& that 15 ſo every way fitted to af* 
fe# humane nature, and influence all its Princi- 
ples of action, as God in bimſelf is. Whilſt 
therefore we apprehend him :r#ly, and as hes 1n 
bimſelf, the conſideration of him muſt needs beof 
wonderful force to oblige us to ſerve and obey him, 
and there is-not one of all thoſe glorious perfei- 
ons in which his Nature 1s arrayed, but will ſug- 
geſt to us ſome powerful} perſwahve to Piety and 
Vertue, and'either by our hope or our fear, our 
love or our gratitude, inchne our hearts to keep 
his Commandments. So that if we are ignorant 
of his perfe&ions, or da entertain falſe Notions 


concetning them, we ſhall either w4ns thoſe Mo- 
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tives to Piety, which they naturally ſugge/f, or draw 
Arguments, from.them to encourage and joſe us 
in.our rebelhons againſt him. And. thus you ſeg 
inall theſe inſtances how indiſ y neceſſary 
right Notions of God axe to. ingage us to. ſerve 
and obey him. Mn 16 
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Rules for the. forming right Apprebenſions 
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Ionyſius the. Areopagite,, and from him all the 
Af. Schoolmen, aflign three Ways by which we 
are,te. frame our apprehenſions of the, Nature of 
God, viz. Viam, Cauſalitats, wiam Eminentie, © 
wiam Remotionss, i,e. the way of Canſality, the nay 
of Eminexcy, and the way of Remotion.. I 
confilts in arguing from, thoſe perfeaions which 
30d- hath fe and, produced 10, his Creatures tq 
the perfkections of his Nature, For whatſoever de- 
grees of pertetionchere are in the Creature, they 
muſt either be wncreared, which.is a contradiction, 
or flow from the Creator as from the, immenſe O- 
gan of all perfetion; but 'tis impoſlible they 
Sovld flow from him,unleſs they were firſt #» hum, 
that when we. behold ſuch and ſuch perfetions 
mn.the Creature,we may from them. moſt certain] 
infer that the: ſameare all 1n God, who is the 2p 
and fountain of them ; and though the ls 
T ſe 
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Nature abounds with i#h4nedble vettues and 
etions, 'yer 'tis impolfible for ts by our own 
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natural} ligh 
thoſe of 'whith he himſelf Hath imprinted ſome 
ſpecimens npon” crearet Beings ; theſe bem the 
ortly Scales by which one underſtanding can a/- 
tend to the reach arid wit of the divine perfect 
ons.. But becauſe all created perfe&ions are not 
= fhort ir their degrees, but alſo intermingled 
th defe# in' their very Kind arid natare; theres 
foreinattribnting chem to God we onght carefully 
to abſtra&froin cher whatever is defeFivs whe: 
ther it bein tin#orin degyet. ForGodis thecanſe 
of perfetion only, bat not of deft, which1o'far 
forth as itis yathral to created Beings hath ns caſe 
atall, NE nrY a negation or nom-entity. For 
every create# thing was a negation or non-envily 
before everithad a poſtive being, and it ray 
ſo muth of its primitroe negation taken away fro 
t, 6 it ha puebve bei fired On ns ated 
therefore {& far forth as it ir, its beivg is to be ats 
tributed tor that ſovereign' cauſe that' produced it, 
but ſo far forth as it 15 »of, its not being 15 tobe at> 
tributed to that Original Now-entiry our of which it 
Was produced. ' For that-which was orce nothing 
would fi8'tave been nothing,” had it not beer for 
the cauſe that gave being to it 5 and therefore that 
is /o far nothing ſtill, 5. e. mired and defetiive, 
is only to be arrribured to its own primitive no- 
thingneſs. As for inſtance, af I give a poor man 
an hundred pounds; that he is worth ſo much 
money is wholly owing to' me, but that he is not 
worth a hundred more 1s owing only to his own 
poverty; and juſt fo, that F have ſuchand fuch 
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perfettions of being. is wholly. owing, to God who 
produced me out of nothing, but.that-I have ſuch 
and. ſuch defe#s of Fog, Is only. owing to that 
Non-entity out of which he produced me; and 
therefore ſince our perfetions are derived from God, 
but not Qur defe&s, tis altogether. as unreaſonable 
to attribute the /azter .to: him, as it. is: reaſonable 
to attribute the former. ; 
Now the defe& of created perfe&ion which we 
are to remove and abtra# from God in our con- 
ceptions of him, are. of two ſorts: Firſt of the 
thing ; Secondly, of the znode of the thing, The de 
fe of rhe thing 1s: when the thing ir /e!f is ſuch 
as that 1t wholly excludes ſomething much better 
and more perfe& ;-; thus mgtter for1nſtance is de- 
fecive in the thing,  becaule it excludes /piritual 
and immaterial ſubſtance, which js.much more ex- 
cellent than it ſelf. ; The. defe& of che, mode F the 
thing, is when the ching-/4s ſo excellent:m is /elf,, as 
that it excludes nothing better, but yet is defici- 
ent in degrees of perte&ian, As for inflance, Wſ{- 
dom _ Goodneſs, Reaſon and U anding,. are 
things ſo excellent in themſelves, as that they ex- 
clude nothing that 1s more excellent, but yer as 
rehding in created Beings want a great many poſſi- 
ble degrees of perfe&tion, Now both theſe detects 
bein g natural are uncauſed, and ſo cannot proceed 
trom the Author of Nature, and not proceeding 
from him, they cannot be ſuppoſed to be # him, 
and therefore 1n our conceptions of him ought not 
to be attributed-.zo him. In reſpect therefore of 
theſe twofold defects in created perfections, ' 1t is 
neceſfary we ſhould conceive of God in the way of 
Remotiow and Eminence, as well as of Cauſarey; 
other- 
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otherwiſe we ſhall injuriouſly attribute to him the 
DefeBs of his Creatures, of which he is not the 
cauſe, .as well as their perfe#ions of which he 5s. 
F therefore we would doGod rigbrin our thoughts 
and conceptions of him; we muſt in the firſt « 24 
remove from hitmh all defe& mm the thing, that 15, all 
matter and material pertections ; uſe they 
are defective in their very kind and nature, as ex- 
duding ſuch ſubſtance and perfe&tions as are in- 
comparably more excellent than themſelves ; and 
this is to conceive of him in the way of Remotion, 
which confiſts in removing all kind of matter and 
material affe&tions from our thoughts and —_ 
fions of God. And then in the ſecond place we 
muſt abſtra& from him all defe&t i» the mode of the 
thing, 5. e. all the dete&t of degrees in thoſe ſpiritual 
pe 1ons of the Creature which we attribute to 

im, and raiſe and exalt them in our own minds 
to their utmoſt beight and eminence; and this.1s to 
conceive of him inthe may of eminency, which 
conſiſts in aſcribing to God the ſhort and limited 
perfeftions of his Creatures abftrated from all 
defet and limitation. Theſe three ways therefore 
are all indiſpenfibly neceſſary to lead us to a true 
diſcovery of the Nature of God ; as will yet far- 
ther appear by the following Rules I ſhall lay down 
for the forming a right Notion and Apprehenlion 


of him. 


Firſt, A we —_— arjght —_—_ WG 
muſt attribute all poſſi e41on to him, 

Secondly, In plan at yr of bis Per- 
feaions we muſt take our riſe from the PerfeAions 
we behold 1n his Creatures. | Alvade, 


Ps . Thirdly p 


iT mein De Raeeſe lh 
_ Thirdly, In: aſcribing to- him, the gerfeRtions 
[hirdly, In: a/cr: aft ion, Mm 


of his Creatures we muſt abfra# from them every 
thing that is defet;ve and wnperfet?. *4 Þ 

Fourthly, In arguing from the  PorioFions of 
the Creature to the' Vaud of God, wg muſt 
diſtinguiſh Patna, ftate. and relations of God 
and Creature.” ; EY AG | 

Fifthly, Though in arguing fram the perfeRi- 
ons of the Creature to;the perfectians of God we 
are not to ſubject him to the Rules of. 2 Creature, 
yet we are always to ſuppoſe his Wil and his 
Power to be in perfect [ubjeftion to the, perfetions 
of his. Nature. | Ty PRA: 

Sixthly, In canceiying of his. Perfe&jons we 
mult always ſuppoſethem to be exactly harmonious 
and conſiſtent with each other, PH 


. L. Tathe forming a right appreben/iqn of God, 
it 15, neceſſary that we alcribe ta him, all poſſible 
perfet;on. Forhe being eff apg ſupreme cauſe 
from whence all the perfetions of Being are de- 
xived, muſt neceſſarily. include all perfetion in 
bonſell and he all chaſe perfe&ions which he 
hath communicated to others ; for how can he give 
that which he hath ng 2 It 15 true indeed, free 
caules baby give leſs x0.cheir effets than they have 


11 themſelves, but 13. js.4mpoſlible they ſhould give | 


ore ; though they may withhold from their ef- 
fects any perfetiow or degree of perfeftion which 
they have, they cannot derive to them any which 
they have not, Wh loever therefore 15 a perfetti- 
on of Being, muſt; neceſſarily be eſſential to that 
(»preme, caule from whence all Being 1s derived ; 
otherwiſe there would be more 1n his effed?s than 
nero 
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there is 1» himſelf, and conſequently more than he 
could give or be the cauſe of, which is a contra- 
dition. 

And as all thoſe perfeRtions that are'in created 
Beings muſt neceſlarily exif in the nature of God, 
fo mult all thoſe too that are poſſible im themſelves. 
For every perfe&ion that is poſlible in it ſelf 
muſt be poſſible to him who is the cauſe of all 
things ;' but no perfe&tion can be poſſible to him 
that is not aFrally in him; for no cauſe can pro- 
duce that perfeRion in ancther which it hath not 
in # /eff, and therefore if there be any perfetion 
that is not i» him, 'tis impoſlible it ſhould ever be 
produced by 'him, and that which is impoflible 
to God muſt be impoſſible in its own natare, that 
which is not an obje& of ommiporent power is not 
an obje& of any power, and that which is not an 
obje& of any power, is in it (elf impoſſible. Since 
therefore every perfe&ion that 15 poſlible in it 
ſelf muſt be poſſible to God, and fince no perte- 
ion that is not i» him can be poſlible to im 1 ie 
neceſſarily follows, that all the perfe&ions that 
are poſſible in themlelves are aFually exiſting 1n 
the Nature of God. 

IL. In forming our Notions of God's perfe&i- 


| ons, we mult take our riſe from thoſe perfeQions 


which we behold in his Creatwres. For our un- 
derſtanding being too ſhort-/ighted to penetrate 
immediately into the ſubfance and eſſence of things, 
hath no other way to know and apprehend them, 
but either by their cauſes, or by their = - but 
how God being the firſt and ſupreme fountain of 
all cauſes cannot be known by his cauſe, becauſe 
he hath one, and therefore 1s knowable only by 
2 4 his 


ms, 
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his effe&#s, that ts, by the works of his Creation 
that lie before us, .and are within the proſpe& of 
our underſtandings ; in the which all that is ex- 
cellext and good is an iljuſtrious Commept and Pa- 
rapbraſe upon God. 

Now the efe#s of God are all reducible to 
theſe four generals, Subſtance or Eſſence, Life, 
Senſe and Reaſan; all which are in man, who is 
the Epitome of the Ward, and a compleat Mo- 
del of all the Works of God ; and therefore not 
only all cheſe, but all the proper Excellencies and 
Perfe4ions of theſe muſt be ſuppoſed to be in Ged, 
from whom they are derived. | 

The firſt effect of God is ſubfance. Now the 
proper perfeians of ſubſtance are Amplitude and 
Fulneſs of Being, By the Amplitude of ſubſtance, 
T mean its greatneſs or largeneſs as to the diffuſion 
or extent of it, -jn oppoſition to /ittlentſs,. or, 
which js the ſame thing, to being defined to, or 
circumſcribed within a ſmall and mconſiderable 
ſpace; by the Fulneſs of ſubſtance, I mean its 
having more of Eſſence or Being, by which it is 
more removed from not being, 1n oppoſition to 
things that have but tle being in them, that are 
of ſo fleeting and tranſitory a nature as that they 
are next to nothing, Wherefore in conceiving of 
God, we muſt afcribe to him theſe perfecions of 
ſubſtance, even to their utmeft poſſibility, that is, 
we muſt conceive him to be a Being of infinite 
Amplitude, that is neither defined nor circum(cri- 
bed within any certain ſpace, but coexifts with 
and penetrates and paſſes through all things ; an 
þy thus conceiving of him we attribute to him 
Immenſity, which conliſts in being wnconfined by 
| any 
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any. bounds of ſpace in the out-ſpreading of him- 
ſelf to all places that we can ſee or imagine, and 
infhnitely beyond them. And then in conceiving 
yo of him we muſt alſo aſcribe to him infinite Ful- 
zeſs of Being, by which he is ſo ifinicely remo- 
ved from not being,. as that he cannot but be; and 
:, by thus conceiving of him, we attribute to him 
is pece[ſary exiſtence, which conliſts 1n being oue of 
A all poſſibility of nor being. 
bs 
d 


But then ſecondly, another of thoſe Works of 

God from which we are to take our riſe in con- 

l, ceiving of his Perfe&ions, is Life, For he is the 
cauſe and fountain of all that life that is in the 

@ World, -and therefore muſt not only have life in 
d himſelf, but the utmoſt perfeion of it alſo that is 


., poſſible, Now the Perfections of life are A#ivity 


" and Daration; by A#rvity I mean a vigorous 
r, power and ability to a, 1n oppolition to weakneſs 
Ir and impotence, which muſt needs be a great per- 
le fe&tion of life, which 1s the ſpring and principle 
is of Action; by Duration 1 mean a /ong continu- 
is ance of life, in oppoſition to that which is _ 
0 and momextany; tor the more laſting the lite 1s, 
c the more perfe# ir is, and the more there is of it. 


y Wherefore in conceiving of God we mult aſcribe 
f to him the utmoſt perfeftion of life that is poſſible ; 


f that is, we mult conceive him to be mfinitely 
5, attive and powerful, that doth what he pleaſes in 
4 Heaven and on Earth, and can effe& whatſoever 


f is poſſible in it ſelf, and not repugnant to the other 
als revs his Nature; and 46 gens 


| 

q of him, we attribute Omniporence to him, whic 
n conliſts in an bility ro doſevery thing that doth not 
y imply @ contradiftion, either to the nature of the 
y things 
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Run, or to the nature and perfedtions 
t 


ie deer ; and then in conceiving of him we 
 teaaſt alſo aſcribe to him an infinite duration of 
hfe, that is, a life that is not bounded either by 
a beginning or an end, but 15 from everlaſting to 
everlaſting, and coexifts and runs Parelle! with ' all 
Darartion paſt, and preſent, and to come ; and by 
thus conceiving of him we attribute Eternity to 
him, which conſiſts in a bowndleſs duration of life 
without any term of beginning or end. 

But then thirdly, another of theſe effefts of 
God from which we are to take our riſe in con* 
ceiving the PerfeAtions of God, is Senſe; by 
which I do not underſtand carnal or material 
ſenſe only, which conſiſts 1n perceiving the frokes 
and impreſſions of material Objeds on our ſenſo- 


ries, but ſenſe in the general, whether it be of 


material or ſpiritual Beings. For that ſpiritual 
Beings have as _ a ſenſe of ſpiritual Ob- 
jets, as corporal of corporeal ones there is no 
doubt to be made; becauſe otherwiſe we muſt 
ſuppoſe them #ſenſible both of pleaſure and pair. 
Now the perfection of ſenſe is gr 4 and Sa- 
gacity of Perception, whether ic be of painful or 
of pleaſant, wor or wngrateful Objeds ; and 
this 15 to be found not only in Beaſts and Men, but 
allo in ſeparated ſpirits, in Angels, and in God 
binſelf. For though none of theſe have any cor- 
poreal ſenſe to feel and perceive the impreflions of 
corporeal Objedts, yet that both Angels and ſepa- 
rated Spirits have a ſpiritual ſenſe of ſpiritual 1m- 
preſſions, "by which they are ſubje&ed to pain 
and _ cannot be denied; and changh God 
by the infinite perfection of his Nature is oy 
rom 
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fron all ſenſc of pain, yet it cannot be fuppoſed 
it he who is the fowntain from whence all ſenſe 
is. derived ſhould . himlelf be in{enfble; and if he 
be not, we ought to {uppoſe him: as ſenſible of all 
that:is erpl pF as an good as it 1s pollible to 
be; and where there is an infinite good, as ther 
is in. the nature of Ggd, it 18 pollible to be infi- 
wiely ſenſible of it 5 and in thus conceiving, we 
attribute to him infinite. Happineſ75, For what elle 
ls que ſenſe of good but infinite pleaſure 
and. heppineſs ; and this 1s the happineſs of God, 
that he is infinicely perfe# in himſelf, and inh- 
nuely fen/ible of his own perfeions and therein 
En ioNy pleaſed and delighted. 
? Fokrihly and laſtly, Another of thoſe Wonks 
of -God from whence we are to take our riſe in 
canceiving of his perfe&tions, is Reaſon. For all 
that light of reaſon which ſhineth in humane and 
Angelical rginds being rayed forth, and derived 
from him, he muſt be ſuppoſed not only to have 
reaſon m* himſelf, but to a it in its utmoſt poſ- 
ſible perfeion. Now the perfecion of reaſon 
conſiſts in Knowledge and Wiſdow 1n the Under- 
ſtanding, and Rettitude or Righteouſneſs 1n the 
Will. By Knowledge | mean conſidering and un- 
derſtanding things «b/olutely as they are in their 
own Natures, in.their Powers and Properties, Dif- 
ferences and Circumſtances, . By Wiſdom 1 under- 
ſtand a through conſideration of things as they 
are related to one another under the Notion of 
weans and ends, and of their fitneſs or unfineſs 
to the ends and purpoſes they are deligned for. 
Wherefore in conceiving of God we mult a{cribe 
to him all poſible Knowledge and Wildom, that 


15, 
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is, 2 perfe# comprehenſion of all things that ei- 
, Koa or have been, or ſhall be, or can be; wn 
ſhort, a knowledg infinitely extenſive, 2s com- 
prehending all knowable Objeds, and infinitely 
intenſive, as ſeeing every foete Obxe& in all its 
relations, dependences, an circumft ances with a 
moſt perfe# and infallible mew; and in thus con- 
ceiving of him we attribute to hinj Ommiſcience 
and infinite Wiſdem. By Reftitude or Righte- 

eſs 1n the Will, which is the other perfe&tion 
of Reaſon; IT mean a _— ity of the ill, and 
conſequently of the affettions and #&iins, to all 
that right reaſon diftates and preſcribes ; for the 
proper office of reaſon is to condu# the Will, and 


tÞ give bownds and meaſures to our principles of 


action ; and in following right reaſon, and chu- 
ſing and refuſing by its eternal preſerigetens, caft- 
fiſts the Re&itude of the Will, and in that all Mo- 
rel perfe&tion. In conceiving of God therefore 
we muſt attribute to him all thoſe moral perfeions 
which conliſt in the intire compliance of his W4ll, 
with the CO "Pp - x Reaſon, 1n __ 
/ing every thing which right realon approves, . an 

refuſing every thing which it diſailows, and this 
with the moſt perfe& freedom and exattneſ; ; and 
;n thus conceiving of him we attribute to him in- 
hnite Goodneſs, infinite Fuſtice, and infinite Truth. 
For as for the firſt, viz, * infinite Goodneſs, which 
conliſts in the inwariable inclination of his Will 
todo good #0, and procure the happineſs of his 
Creatures, ' by which he 1s infinitely removed 
trom Envy and Malice, right reaſon diftates to 
him that being infinitely happy in himſelf; -the 
beſt and moſt becoming thing he-can do, is to pre- 
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pegate his own likeneſs and —_ by doing 
good to, and procuring the ineſs of others ; 
and that Envy and Malice, which are the pro- 
perties of poor and mdigent Beings, are infinitely 
wnbeſeeming him who is a Jeif {uffcient nature z 
and-accordingly his Fill, which always follows 
his Resſon is infinitely propenſe to the one, and 
averſe . to the other. And 2s for the ſecond, 
which is infinite Fuſtice, which conliſts in dealing 
with his Creatures according to their ſeveral de- 
ſerts, by which he is infinitely removed from all 
xggge' and injuſtice, right reaſon diRates to 
im, that ſince there is an immutable good and 
evil in the actions of "ay and reaſonable Agents, 
« is fit that thoſe who Jo good ſhould receive 
good from him, who is the ſupreme Fudge and 
Moderator, and thoſe who do evil, evil, in. pro- 
portion to the good and evil of their doings; and 
that to reward evil ations, and to prriſh good 
ones, or to reward thoſe that are {5 good beyond 
thoſe that are more, or puniſh thole that are more 
evil. beneath thoſe that are leſs, is to $9 croſs to 
the natures and reaſons of chings; and by theſe 
Di&ates of Reaſon, his Will is invariably regulated 
in all its tranſactions with his Creatures. Laſt- 
ly, as for infinite Trtb, which conſiſts in a per- 
agreement of his declarations with his inten- 
tions, eſpecially in matters of Promiſe, whereby 
he is infinitely removed from all deceir and 
falſhoed, right reaſon difates to him, that to 
ſpeak truth is the only natural e»d of ſpeaking, 
that to promiſe is to give a right, and to intend 
to perform fri juſtice; that on the contrary, 
lying perverts the uſe of Speech, and _— 
a[e- 
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baſeneſs and memes of foirie, that to deetiv4 isg 
»jure, and to falſife promiſe 1s to- commit 2 Rob 
bery; and accordingly his Fil which is ever 


paided by his reaſon, imbraces truth, and 'r2j4&; 
Ellſhood with infinite abborrence. ET 

And chas from the various perfe#ions of God's 
Works which are before ws, we: may fairly 4tgtc 
eo all the <p acapn of God Bmſef For what: 
foever perfe&ion he hath Liven, muſt: b#ve, 
and wharfoever perfedtion he barb;he muſt have'ſo 
far as it is p#ſ6Blz; for if it be poffible, it muſt be 
within his power, and if it be within his powet'tg 
be fure 'ris. included in his narare; otherwiſe he 
muſt chuſe tg be ſs perfe&t when it is in his 
power ta be more. And by thus raking our rife 
& God from the pertefions of the Creature, 'we 
diſcover him to be 'an immeiſe ſelf exiſting fub- 
ſtance, that is owmiporent, eternal, infinitely Enows 
3g and wiſs, ©5uff and good, faithful and bappy, 
Bur to render our diſcovery yer more compleat, 
* NT. Iris neceffary that in aſeribing to hint E 
perfe&tions of the Creature we abſfat?from! them 
every thing that" is defe1%92/and' impirfe#. * For 
co be ſure rhete'$'nothing ch be defective or im- 
perfett in the Cauſe and Authyr” of all perfe&ion, 
So thar whereas alt other Beihgs have ſome defe# 
or other incermiggled with their” perfe&4vw, and 
do either want ſome kind of perte&ion , or fone 
degree of tholt kinds wherewith they are adothed, 
God hath all' kind; and all JYegree; of all kinds'of 
perfection ; and {6 we muſt'conctive of himafwe 
would do him r/yht when we. attribute to'him the 
above-named perte&tions, 'As for inſtance,when 
we attribuce to him the perfeMions of /ubf ance, 
we 
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we muſt abſtra# from them the defe& of Corpo- 
reity or material extenſion, which compared with 
Spirituality is a mighty defe# and imperfetion of 
{ibRance. both as to its Amplitude and Fulneſs of 
Eſſence. For no Corporeal ſubſtance can be at the 
ſame time in the ſame place where another cor- 
poreal ſubſtance is ; becauſe it conſiſts of, ſuch 
parts as cannot penetrate each other ; ſo that every 
4 
be 


muſt be limited in preſence, becauſe it cannot 
where a#other bady is; whereas a Spirit be- 
ing. penetrable_ : /eff, can penetrate or pals 
through all :hings, and conſequently be preſent at 
the ſame time, and in the ſame place, where nor 
only other Bodies are, but other Spirits too. © So 
that by attributing body or matter to God, we 
muſt neceſſarily confine and limit the Amplitude of 
his ſubſtance, whichif it be bodily muſt neceſlarily 
be excluded from all thoſe places where other bo- 
dily ſubſtances are, and conſequently have but a 
finite and lJimuted preſence, which utterly deſtroys 
the infinite Amplitude or Ommnipreſence of his ſub- 
ſtance- And then bodily ſubſtances being all com 
pounded of divi/ible yorth and conſequently. l1- 
able to be divided and corrupred, cannot have that 
fulneſs of Being in them which Spirits have, which 
are /imple and wuncompounded (ubſtances, and con- 
ſequently void of all principles of corruption ; (o 
that by attributing bedy or matter to God, we (ub- 
frat from the infinite fulneſs of his Being, and 
inſtead of aſcribing to him neceſſary exiſtence, 
which puts him beyond all paſibilic of wot being, 
a 


degrade him into a divi/ib 


<5 Nas 
ture, Wherefore in attributing to God the per- 
fetions of ſubſtance, we muſt «btra# from mom 
a 


him as a moſt pure and ſimple ſpirit. 
Again, when we attribute to him the perfe&i- 
ons of life, viz. Power or A#ivity and Duration, 
we muſt wholly mo from them all thoſe i»- 
perfeions with which they are commixt in the 
Creature. As for inſtance, a&ivity in the Cres 
ture is attended with Jahowr and pains; the not 
abſtrafting of which from the Aivity of God 
made Epicurus ſuppole lim to be a reftive Bein 
that withdrew himſelf from ation, for fear of «+ 
fturbing his own happineſs by itz whereas labour 
and pains are the imperfeFions of acivity, and fo 
ought not to be admitted into our conception of 
God's, which being infizite, there is nothing ca 
be difficult or uneaſie to him. For it is becauſe of 
imperfettion that labour and trouble do attend any 
Beings in their operations; could they do what 
they do perfetly, ic would be no labour at all to 
them. God therefore having an infinite power to 
effe&t what he pleaſes, whatſoever he doth he 
doth 1t moſt perfecth, and conſequently without 
any toil or labour; and fince all things were de- 
' rived from him, and are dependent upon him, they 
muſt all be perfe#1y lubje& ro his power ; and where 
there is perfect /ubje#ion there can be no reſiſtance, 
and: where there 15 no reſiſtance there can be no 
labour. And then as for Duration, which is the 
other perfection of life, in the Creature 1t is atten- 
ded with dependence. For there isno life but de- 
pends upon God, to be ſhortened or prolonged ac- 


cording to his pleafure; the lives of all Beings are 


maintamed and ſupplied by his all enlivening power 
and influence, which it he wihdraw from _ 
| ut 
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all matter and material affetions, and conceive of | 
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but one moment, they preſently expire; fo thar 


' the duration of all created life is dependent and 


precarions, and even thoſe Beings chat ſhall live 


for ever have no other tenure of life bur God's 


Will and Pleaſure, who with the breath of his No- 
ſtrils can blow them out when he pleaſes. Butche 
daration of God's life is altogether independent ; 
for he ſubfiſts of biaeif, from that infinite fulveſs 
of Being that 15 in him, and barb done fo from 
all Erernity- pe when there was no other cauſe 
butthimſelf in being, and therefore can'do fo to 
all Erernity #9 "come without the /uppors or afſiſt- 
ance of any/other cauſe. So that he is not at' all 
beholden i for his duration/ ro the good will and 
Meaſure: of atiy orber Being, bur derives from an 
mexhauftible prin of life within himſelf, whence 
he alſo derives foro all other Beings. 

Again, when we attribute to him'the perfedti- 
on of ſenſe, viz.. quickneſs and exquiſiteneſs of 
perception, we muſt wholly abſtra& from it all 
that umperfe&ion with which it is attended in the 
Creatures ; for in them it is attended with ſun- 
dry -affettions which argue imperfe#ion 11 their 
nature and'bappineſs > ſuch as Fear, Sorrow, Repen- 
tance, Deſperation, and the like; all which argue 
2 defe&t of Pdwer or Wiſdom, and proceed from 
a quick" ſenſe, of evil paſt, 'or 'preſent, or to come, 
which is inconſiſtent - with” perfe& happineſs. 
When therefore'we attribute to God this perfe- 
on of ſenſe, we muſt abſtra&t from it all thoſe 
affeAions which proceed from the ſenſe of evil or 
pain. For he 1s fo infinitely perfe& both in'n«- 


I fie and bappineſ? that no evil can approachhim 


[oO Vex Or 


ifurb him, or make any puinfu-im- 
Aa preſſions, 
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previ on his nature;.,and being-ſo, #1sumpeſ- 
fible that in propriety of- ſpeech he ſhould: either 
fear, or: grieve, or repent, Or  deſpair,,.. All theſe 
affedzons indeed-are. in Sciipturs attributed to 
him, .but, then it is in, an improper and Meraphe- 
rical ſenſe; not as it he did at any time; feed theſe 
paſlions-within himſelf, but becauſe he demeans 
him{glf towards xs asf he did;'not as if the af- 
fections themſelves had. any place; 1h Þis- warure, 
but becauſe the najural effects of them appear in 
" bis afliows and behavier.,.: And: though there is 
no doubt hut he reſents all thole.evils which good 
men. /uffer, and bad men commu, yet:x 15 not 
from any by 1mprofiion that chey make upon 
his nature; for, he \nether feels, the: miſerier he 
Pities tad Tveliewes,: nor is wext at the ſi he deteſts 
and abhors, but all the. reſentmenthe bath bath of 
the.eval. of our /ufferings,and ſins is pegteRly calm 
to, him(elf, and devoid. of all paſſio and difure 
bance. ;;;. Fs true his! [Bll bei perfeftly reaſon 
able , muſt be . differently afeRted towards different 
Objects; and comrrarily affected, towards conmtory 
Objects, becauſe they propole_tg it different and 
contrary. Reeſ0n:;, and: theretore. as it, muſt be af- 
fected with complacenry $awards good Objets, lo 
it muſt be affected wah abhorrence,-tawards bad ; 
but this. abhorrence- ariſes not..cither from any 
ſenſe of;.hure they, 4g,hwm, or fear df, hurt, they 
ce * ew. his Natur «ty 4, Ny, inwpeſſible, 

ut from the, 79ugnancy. Mey tO BIS OWN, 49- 
fallible reaſon ; and; his; abhofrenge being wholly 
ſaunded'1n, bis Kea/on,- 2nd; not 12 any, ſenſe. or 
feeling he-hath of che g13ls be detelts, muſt upon 
this ace@uat be Nript.,of. all. grief.,and mexacion. 


Where- 
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Wherefore in attribaring toGod he perfetion of 
fſone muſt take carecoabſtratt from itall choſe 
4 


eHiom which ſpririg ourof the z-wperfe#:on either 

of our nature,” or our happineſs, ay 
rode in the laſt pl Lo we mia 
to him the perfe@ioris of Reaſon, viz. Knowledge 
and Redlitude of Hl, we muſt alſo abſtra&from 
chem all thoſe rperfetions with which chey are 
attended iti the'Creatures; As for inſtance, Know- 
ledge itn the'Creaturs 'is attended with reaſoning 
and diſcourfing, that 15; +nferring one thing from 
another, arguing Conſequents from Principles, and 
Effets from Cauſes, Which is'a great imperfeFion 
of Knowledge, and a'ptain indicacion'thac it 1s 
narrow” ind confined in itfelf, and not tobe un- 
proved without” /abayr and fady, For' that we 
are fain to infer one thing our of another is an 
evident token that-we know but in/perr, becauſe 
in this way our knowledge mult be ſucceſſive, and 
we muſtknow gne thing before we can know ano- 
ther; "we muſt Knowthe Prmciples before We can 
know the Comſequents, and the Canſes before the 
Effetts; elſe how can we deduce the onefrom the 
other # And this dedacing or mferring requures a 
great deal of Pudy and labour. Wherefore in at- 
tributirng Knowledge ro God, we muſtabſtract from 
ic' this rmperfetion<et* redſining and: diſcomr/e 
tor his Knowledge being infinire or unconfined by 
thejuttaoſt extebrion and duration ——_ doth 
at 9ne" IMriition or ſimple view behold all things 
paſh, 'and 4reſens; and. td come, yea, (Whenſuever, 
where(oetter," or hewſoever poſſible 3 and” betiold- 
ing as he'deth; all Conſequenti in cheir Principles, 
all Ff4#- iri their Capfes, he doth rot know one 
Aa 2 thing 
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thing after another, but comprehends them -l 
together in his infinite mind, without any-ſcceſ- 
fion or improvement, - S0: that from all-Ezernity. 
paſt he knew as much as he doth now,and as much 
as he will doto all Eternity ro come for his. Know- 
ledge was always infinite, and what: is infinite ad- 
mts not either of tore -or eſs. And.then for 
that other perfection of reaſon which conſiſts in 
Refitude of Will, 1n the Creature. jt 1s. acquired, 
even as that Knowledge and Wiſdom 45 by which 
it 15 meaſured and regulated. For Recitude of 
Will conhſting in chuſing. and refuſing as-right Rea- 
ſon dire&ts, muſt needs be weguired in the Creature, 
becauſe that Right Reaſen1s {o, by which it chuſes 
and refuſes; ſo that-there is the ſameidefe& and 
imperfetion in. the Reitude of, ,ow Wyls as 
there 15:in.our Reaſon .and Knowledge, that 15, 
that it is not a/togerher, but. acquired by degrees, 
and ſoit may be 1s infinitely. ſucceſſive and improve- 
able. | Wherefore in attabuting .to God | Recti- 
tude of Will, which, as.L ſhewed befare,..conſif's 
. 1n Goodneſs, and | Fuſtice, and Truth , /'we are 
wholly to abſtra& from-it this 1mperfe&tion of 
being | acquired. | Forcit. 15 eſſential 'to; his Will to 
follow the Dictates of. his Underſtanding and Rea- 
ſon, and eſſential to hs Underſtanding. to diate 
to his Will all the-parrs and degrees of Goadyeſls, 
Juſtice, and Truth ;-{0-that the reitude of his 
Will is *nfivite both . as to the extent and; degreeh of 
1, .thete being no good, no degree of good thahan 
infinite reaſon can propeſe,, but what his Will dpth 
moſt reatlily imbrace,. and-perfe&ly, comply with ; 
ſo that the:Reaitude:of his Will 1s ſuch as could 
not 'be:atquired part-#fter part, degres after de- 
NIC) f\ Bree, 
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gre?, becauſe it 1s eſentially infinite ; an from e- 
verlaſting he was as good, and as juſt, and as faith- 
ful as now, and to everlaſting he cannor be bercer, 
or julter; orfaichfullerthan'he's, b2cauſe what's 
efſentially infinite admits no improvement eirherot 
parts or degrees. And thus you-(ve lowmraltthete 
reſpe&s ir 1s abſolutely nezeſlary co this; framing a 
right Apprehenhon of God, "that in aſ(cribing; to 
him che:perfe&ions of the: Creature, ws abſtract 
all choſe defe#s and imperfections with which they 
are imermmnr. 

IV. -It 15 tieceſſary that iniargaing fromthe per- 
fe&tions of the Creaturezo the perfections of; God, 
we. diſtinguiſh'between'the! fate: and Telutions:.of 
God and Creature! For there are miny things 
which are perfe&tions in ths Creature:conhdering 
their ſtare: which would be imperteions:in God 
confidering bis ; and'{s on the contrary. © As for 
inſtance; to be dependent and bumble, reſigned and 
ſubmiſſrve; to be gratefal and devout are:pertecti- 
ons in the Creature, becauſe there 1s a/Being inf 


nitely.abpve them in alt Zegvees of all. fortr ot por-" 


te&on, in Knowledge and Wiſdom, 10 Power atid 
Goodneſs, wm Fuſtice and Truth; a Being'to whom 
they owe'themſelves, and all rhe good rhings they 
polle(s, and upon whom they depend for-all.chac 
they ave, or enjoy, or bope for ; and*theretore:it 
intinicely becomes them*"to. ab/e themlzlves be. 
fore him, ro 3r«ff'to, -and depend on him; :and'/re- 
ſign themſelves ro hiny; co -ſupplicate-him forall 
- a want, and-thank him: for all they enjoy ; (but 
tor Go4 co: by. bumble, whois infinitply»perfect 
abwue all, for God to depend; who: 15 the wpbalder 
of all, for him to [#593 whois Lord overall, ar 

Aa} to 
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to beidenzour and greteful, who is the ſupreme 
Fountain and Proprietor of,,all, would be. t;/neak 
nd- condeſoend. tar beneath' the infinite dignity of 
is-Natute. As onthe contrary, fo.love himſelf 
above all, to ſetup 44 Will aboveall othar Walls, 
and't0 expe} and require that they, ſhould do ho- 
' mage tO-it;- to exact | Adoration and Worſhip from 
all,- and to- appropriate ic ta himſelt. from all other 
ings, are excellencies and perfeRions 411; God, 
becauſe he 15 1nfrnutely amiable aboye all other Be- 
ings, and therefore' ought in reaſon; to owe him- 
ſelf; aboye-all, infigauely exaled aboye. all other 
Beings; and therefore ought 1n realon' to.expect 
that all other Beings ſhould-be ſubjef to him ; in 
a word;. becauſe be, and he z/one is God, and hath 
all divine pertedtions apptepriate to himſelf, ahd 
err” ns A ag repooon = 
\De1ngs 1Neuild: ac 1s. Diyipity, by 

of wmhaly 0-4 reffrgin.their News. ledgment 


of it: whally to.bimfulf, ;\but:for a Creature, that 
15 1nfinitely; e/5 lovely than God, and-inhnitely 
inferipur 140 him; toloveatlelf. ang. ſet:4p its own 
Wilk- above: him, and invade his Thtone and Di- 
vinity,'and- artogete toi it felt bis Honour: and 
Worthp; 1s -ngt only. reaſonable... but 10 pious, 
In'thiscaſe therefore we muſt carctully diſtinguſh 
berween:the |/hares af God and Cregtwre, and nor 
attribute.to: hr thoſe. pertecions of ghe Creature 
whialrare proper coz, underiche nowen; of, Crea- 
Hoe;becauſe in 1o-doing we {hall infinitely degrade 
him; bur whatſoever 15:10 it faif 4. perfection-pre- 
tifelyxonfitiered fromall reſpects tothe Fate and 
relations of a Creature, that we ought to alcribero 
God um. icsutmolt extent and depree, A 
1 1 n 
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| And'yeteven here it will ii mary caſes be ne- 
ceſlary for-us to keep this. diſtintion of God and 
Creature in (our minds: for though'wharſozver 


abſolutely and 1n it: ſelf a perfe&ion in rhe'Cred 


cure, isalſo.a perte&tion in God'; yet conlidering 
the /atr'of God, 'that may be an exerciſe offab- 
folure perfe&tion in bi, which would be* imper- 
fetion 1h a Creatirre. As for mſtance;/2/d:m,and 
Goodneſs, and \Fuft ive ate abſolute perte&tionsin a 
Creature, and therefore' ought to be attributed 
to God';z buticdoth not thence follow that rhe: 
is no exerciſe of theſe perfetions 1n God which-is 
not ſo in«Creatares - It 5'an''adt of FIfdoW# ina 
Creature to-/purfuo his ends by the molt »#6babJe 


"means; but 1t doth not therefore follow! thavit is 


an a& of folly in God to effe& his ends by! crirravy 


"means, becanſehe being fiot only* all wiſe, bur 


all powerful, which no Creature1s, can'makeche 
moſt contrary means as ſubſervient'to his-ends 25 
the-moſt-probeble; and - therefore ſomerimmes to 
diſplay the"greatneſs of his Power; and to excite 
our attention and reverence he chiiſes to operate by 
contrary means, and-when he —_ he chuſerh 
moſt with: Again, it'1s.an att'of GAdre/7 wh'#s 
ro ſaccom the untortunate;' arid reſtwe*opprefſed 
innocence rom: wwdeſerver” Eilamities ; and nor 
to do ſo; when we can with eſe,” and without any 
prejudice to our ſelves, & 2 mbHi degree bt malice 
and #! natwre. But it doth tiot therefore follow 
that is 15 an a& of malice in Gdi# to permit iinno- 
cence to'/1ffer,, when with'taf3;" and without'th2 


leaſt damage to himſelf he can retieve ir, becauſe 


'being mfinitely wiſe and powerful, which no Crea- 
ture 'is, he 'can infallibly bring good out of evil, 
| A a 4. and 
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and advance us: to happineſs by ſuffering ;. /and 
therefore ſometimes he permits the infjocentto 
ſuffer evil, thergby to procure them ſome grear 
and /aſting, good; and whenhe doth fa. iris an at 
of great Goodneſ;-1n, hun., Once more,cit is: Fuftice 
inthe Creature not to &:l] or burt the Innocent, not 
to deprive them of any good they are righsfmlly pol- 
[eld of and to ac, contrary is. great : injuſt ice, 
becauſe we have no tight to. \axother; man's Life, 
or Limbs, or Goods, unle(s he forfeizs them. tous 
by ſome unjuſt attempt to deprive us:of ewrs ; - bu 
it. doth not Khorchory par hy moys owe be un- . 
juſt in God to do 1o, -who being ihe. tupreme Pro- 
prietor of our Lives, and Limb, and Geads, which 
no Creature '1s-of any ather Cyeatures,..can juſtly 
reſume thera when he pleaſes, be we\never foimne- 
cent, becauſe they are hx own ;. whatever he geve 
us he can take away, from us, , without.;any injury, 
becaule he rather /exr.it than geve:it us,\ xeſerving 
the abſolute propriecy.1 himſelf;, and 644 right-be- 
ing ſ#preme, abſolute, and imndependent,' and. ours 
bur ſubordinate and conditional, .whatloever we can 
juſtly do be1can juſtly do, and abundantly more; 
{o-that chough we, may.argue this or that is juſt in 
'the Creature, therefore it 1s j«ſt in- God, yer we 
cannot argue &, contre,. this or.thats juſt in God, 
therefore it 153ult in the Creature, becaule bz right 
in all things is «finitely Paramount tq ewr right 1n 
any thing ; andcheretore though he cannot with- 
out. our own faxlt.and forfeirure reduce us to a 
worſt. ſkate than that of nor being wherein he found 
us, becauſe ro do. 16 would be equivalent to che 
raking away from us more than he gave us, anf 


conſequently more than he: hath a rig4r to, yer 
Gods 
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God's-right being infuutely, more abſolure and ex- 
zenſive than ours, he can. gufly rake away from 
»« infinitely. more 'thah. we can juſtly rake away 
from-one another. | Aid therefore to. corret the 
iniquities of wicked-Nations and ' Parents,,, God 
lometijnes lays this hand upon .,good. Kirgs, and 
innocent Childrew,; and eicher deprives = of 
their comforts,,: and purſues them wich conſtant 
mfelienies,' or | puts -an_ untimely period to their 
live 5: and when be doth fo, he hath-an «b/olure 
pg roflo.it, which no 6ber Being can pretend to. 
Wherefore uj-ariburing 50 God the pertecions 
ok.the.Creature:/we:are carefully codiftinguiſh be- 
tween the fare of God and Creatures, and neither 
to-algribe to him-any of thoſe. pectedions which 
belong to.a Creatwe, ar a Creature, nar to bound 
theyexerc/t of , thole. abſolute... perfetions we 
a(cribs to him by:the Rules and Limgations of che 
Greawre.,! nh nd nog wells tos 
+ Ve: Although:in ageing from he perfections of 
the Ceearure: tothe perfectians of. God, we are not 
i@, lubjedk him co. . Rules of, a\Creatyre, ,yet. Wc 
ought-always.4a{uppoſe bis Fi: and: Powercto 
be incitely lubject crathe Moral-perfeftions of - his 
ewn nature. For God who is\1nfiutely exalted 
sbaverall ocher Beings can be {ubjeR to no ocber 
Law:buc that-of his:own Eitkential #5/dger, and 
Foftice, and Goodneſs ;: and fince dvery thing hath 
a righs to/ exercile its:own faculties ſo far forth-as 
1.15 juff and lawful, God who is lubjet ro no: o- 
ther\Law but only. chat of his\own: perfections, 
hath an e//evggph; right-ro will -and'ide whatever 
tbat Law allows and. approves of.; Now the per- 
feel igys of God which give Law'ta his Will and 
4 / Fower, 
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Power, are thoſe which, for diſtinRion ſake, we 
; call Moral, becauſe their Office is the ſame in him 
with that of moral Vertxes in the Creature, VIZ, to 
conduit and regulate his Will and Powers of 
action.; and theſe Moral perfe&tions are his W5{- 
dom, and Goodneſs, Fuſtice, and Trath, which be- 
ing all eſential to him are as much a Law to bs 
'Will and Power, as Moral Laws are to oursz, And 
to ſuppoſe his ill and Power not to be perfet- 
ly ſubje&F to them, is to ſuppoſe- him a very de- 
fettive and imperfet} Being, a lawleſs Will and 
Power being the greateſt defe# in Nature. 'Where- 
fore to ſecure our minds againſt all injurious! a 
prehenſions of God, this is a moſt neceſſary Rue. 
that we conceive him to be-ſuch a Being as can 
neicher 7/4 nor A# any thing but what tis-own 
Effcatial- #3/dow, and Goodneſs, 'and' Fuſtive-do 
wpprove; that in all is Deorees; Purpoſes, Choices, 
and A#jons conſults his Moral perte&tions/ md 
perfectly regs/ate; himſelf by them, 'and doth nei- 
ther chuſe hor refuſe, elef-nor; reprobate; ſave not 
danm without their full conſenr and approbation. 
For to affirm that he is not obliged +0 tc 
bimſelf by Wiſdom, and Fuftice, and Goodneſs, wor 
_ he _ Ne Fahy attribute to hits : 
ower to Wilt an ſhly, mabicioufly, -an« 
wjuſtl, which indeed 1s not ſo properly Power as 
Jmporence ; 'and to ſuppoſe: that he 'can- bus Will 
and AR;-is to-deny that he 1s infinitely Wiſe, and 
Juſt, and Good, which utterly excludes all poſi 
bility of being” otherwiſe in” any reſpe#- or. degree. 
For to bz mfinitely Wile and | rſs to be mfinrely 
removed from folly and injuſtice,” which 'noching 
can be that hathhe leaſt degree of: poſſibility 20 at 
| unwiſely 
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umwiſely or unjuſtly. Wherefore in conceiving of 
God is 15 always to be ſuppoſed that Is 7/7 and 
Powet/are {o immutably lubje& to the Moral per- 
fetions of his Nature, as that it 1s impoſſible for 
himjto Will or A& ageinf them. + For all that /j- 
berty of Will that is determinable to geod or ev, 
juſt or: wnjuſt, is a flaw and imperfettion in the 
reaſonable nature, becauſe it ſpeaks the Will to 
be defeive in that which is the ##meſt poſlibility 
of frnneſ and Fuſtice, 5. e. itt being immutably 


mined thereunto; .and thereforeto attribute 
wch a liberty to God, 45 to ſcandalize his Nature, 
and reproach it with imperfe&ion. For all that 
Power Which-is hot conducted by Fuftice and Good. 
neſ4 18 only power) to Jo miſchief, to Tyrannize 
over ether Beihgs,and to /porr and play with their 
miſesies; which 1s ſo far from being a perfe&#ion 
of Power,that ut proceeds from the.moſt wretched 
weakneſs and impotence. So that by attributing 
ſuch-a pawer to God,: we foully aſper/e and FF 
/phame: hum,and inſtead of a God imagine a worſe 
Devil, and mwrequalified to do \qrem—n than any 
that-are now in Hell,who chough theyare power- 
ful evough to do milchief, arenone of them Omni- 
porenrly milchievous; it is toimagine a God with- 
out-a Deity, that is,, without that Eſſential Rectn- 
tude.of Will wherein all his 44oral pertections dg 
con{i, which: are the Crown and- Glory of his 
Nacurg. For to. be good and juſt are the brigbtefþ 
Rays of cha. Deity, the Rays that: iÞnftrate and 
glerifie all his other perfe&ions,and without which, 
infinxe Knowledge and infinite Power would be 
nothing bur. infinace Craft and Mi{chief; : lo thar 
to1magine that he hath any Wil! ar Power that 
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is not Eſſentially. ſubje&'to/his'Maral perfettions, 
is to deface' the very beaaty 'of* his Nature, and 
repreſent him the moſt horrid thing 1n the World, 
Wherefore' 1n oonceiving of God we ought-to 
fix this as the main and fundemental Rule of our 
Ltoughts, that he hath no Will ts/ Chuſt,”or: Power 
to At but whartare in perfe#ſubjetion to inhitiiee 
Wiſdom, and Fuſtice, and-Goodneſs; and this will 
ſecure our minds from all "thof& *igid and tar 
apprehenſians of him, which by refleFing-on' his 
Moral perfe&tions. do hun«the'greateſt diſhonoiur; 
and repreſent him the moſt diſ-advantogtouſty ta 
mand . .cr tt LOW 2! 2 gas i 
VL Andhaftly, Ir is allo neceſſary that'in'con- 
ceiving of the perfedtions of God 'we'always tup- I 
pole them; exactly harmonious atid i conſiſtent with 
each other. ' For all perfe&tions of Being; 10! far 
forth as they are / perfedtions;” are romfiſtert with 
each other, and like #r4is lines-drawn, from the 
ſame Centre run on togetherowithoutcre/ſpor 
interfering. Forithere is noctiing contrary: co per 
fetion bur imperfettion, and "there '15 nodi/agrie- 
ment but what ' ariles' from 'cormrarttty, When 
* therefore we conceive of ithe:perfections of 'God, 
we' muſt ſo: congeive of them, as that rhere'may 
be no manner of ineonſiteficy.or diſagreement 'be- 
tween them; otherwiſe we muſt. admic/into-our 
conceptions of i them 'ſomethmg: or ,other. that" is 
defactive op imperfett.'' As for: mitance, 4n-God 
there is infinice Wiſdom, ant infinite Fuftice, in- 
finice Goodneſs; ' and infinite Adercy; wherefore it 
we would conceive arighr of theſe his glorious 
perteions, we'mult rake carenor ro adit any 
No:ion of any oze of thenithar'renders 16 repug- 
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nantt0.anyether, but ſo to concerwe-of them alro- 
gether as that they may mutually accord and agree 
with each other, For while we apprehend his 
Goodneſs to be ſich as that it will not'accord with 
his Wiſdom, we muſt either ſuppoſe his, Wiſe 
domto be Craf?, or his Goodneſs to be Folly x and: 
whilſt'we apprehend his Mercy to be ſuch as that 
it will not ngree. with his Juſtice, we muſt either 
ſuppoſe-his Juſtice to be Crrelty, or his Mercy'to 
be-blord-Pity and Fondveſs ; and it is certain that 
that-goodne(s 'cannot be a perfeaion which ex- 
ceeds the meaſures of Wildom, nor that Mercy 
neither "which. zran/greſſes the bowrds of Juſtice, 
and ſo. on the contrary. For if either God's Good- 
neſs excludes his Wiſdom, or his Wiſdom his Good-. 


nels + 1f. either his Mercy ſwallow up his Juſtice, 


or his Juſtice his Mercy, there is an apparent re- 
pugnance and contrariety berween them,and where 
there is a contrariety there muſt be imperfe#ion in 
one, Or # other, Of beth. 

Wherefore if we would apprehend them elto- 
pether, as they rruly art in God, that is, under 
che.notion of perfetlion, we mult fo conceive of 
them as that in all. reſpe&s they may. be perfealy 
conſiſtent. and. harmanioas ; as that his Wiſdom 
may ,not claſh with his: Goodneſs, nor his Good- 
= his Wiſdom,z. as that his Mercy may 
not Jie with his Juſtice, nor his Juſtice with his 

ercy ; that is, we maſt conceive him to be as 
wiſe as he can be with-infinite goodneſs, as good 
as he can be with infinjce wiſdom, as juſt. as he 
can'be with infinite mercy, and as merciful as he 
can be with infinite juſtice, which 1s to be 2yj/e; 
and good, and yjuft,' and merciful, fo far as iis a 
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perfeFion to be ſo. For to be wiſe beyond' whar 
15g00d, 1s wy. to be good beyond what is wiſe, 
1s Dotape ; to be ju beyond what'is merciful, 
Riponr ; to bemerciful beyond what is juſt, is Eaſe 
»e/s, that is," they are all imperfeFion, (fo far as 
they are beyond what is perfec" Wherefore wh 
ought, to be: very careful nor 'to repreſerit theſs 
his Mor! perfections as running-4-tilt at one ano- 
ther; but to conceive of ther all together as one 
mire pette&tion, which though like the Centre 
of a'Circle it hath many Lines drawn fror it 
round about, and ſo is looked upon ſometimes as 
the cerm 'of rh Line; and ſometimes'-of that, 
yet is but one common and undivided term'to' theny 
all ; or, to ſpeak more plainly; *though it exerts 
it ſelf in different ways and*aRtions, and operates 
diverſly according to the diverfities 'of ts Mbjects, 
and accordingly admits of divers' Names, 'ſtich"as 


Wiſdom, Goodneſs, Fuſtice, ' and 'Mereyj "yet" 1s 
in it ſelf but one ſimple and imndiwifible prifictþle 
of ation, all whoſe operations how 'diverſe ſoe- 
ver ate ſuch as perfeRly 'avcofd with" each other; 
whoſe a@s of Wiſdom: are all infinitely {pod 
whole ads of ae are "all inflaitely 95/e; 


whoſe ads of jaſtice are infinitely merciful, and 
whoſe a&s of merey are itifinitely juſt ; ſo that 
in this, as well as-1n their 'exren/ion and: degrets 
they are all moſt perfe?, wiz. that they always 
operate with mutual conſent, and in pertett bar- 
»mony: And while we tha conceive of the divine 
perfeions,”-our minds will be mighnly* ſecured 
againſt all thoſe falſe apprehenfions of God which 
lead to ſuperf#ition an preſumption; tor we ſhall 
fo apprehend his wiſdom and juſtice 'as not W be 
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rſtinoully+ afr sid, and ſo a | 
wn mercy as not to b oaks mans . 
and as on the one hand his Juſtice will proce his 
Mercy from being: ab»ſed by our waztex ſecurity, 
ſo onthe other hand his goodneſs will prote& his 
wiſdam from being miſ-repreſented by our anxious 
ſuſpition. ' For while we conſider his mercy thus 
tempered with his juſtice, and his wiſdom wich 
his goodneſs, we can neither expe&s ty from 
the-one uf we continue wicked, nor yet ſafper any 
deſign againſt us in the other jf we returs from 
our evil ways, and perſevere in well doing. 


M—— 
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Of the Cauſes of our miſ-apprehenfions of 


God. 


Now. proceed to the /af "thing I propoſed, 
|| which was to fig ta x remove the cauſes of 
mens mſ-«pprebenſions of God ; many of which 
ars fo. ſecret and abſcure, 1o- peculiar to the: frame 

of mens brains, ſo interwoven with 
the infinite varieties of humane Conſtitutions, that 
it is'very difficult, if not impoſſible; to trace them, 
ſo as ta make an exs# enumeration of them all; 
and therefore I ME the moſt cammen 
and wifible cauſes by which the generality of Men 
are w{/ed 19 their Appreber/ions of the divine Na- 
wre, which are reductble to theſe fix Heads : 


Firſt, 
A 
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Firſt, Ignorance 'of what js the'true perfe&ion 


of our own Nature. | 
- Secondly, Framing 'our Notions of God ac- 
cording. to 'the model of our own bumour- arid 
Thirdly, Obſtinate part;ality to our own fnful 


Irfts and affettzons. FT 

Fourthly, / Meaſuring God's Nature by particx- 
lar  Providences. 

Fifthly, Taking up our Notions of God from 
obſcure and. particular paſlages, 'and not from the 
plain and general current of -Scripture. | 

Sixthly, Indevotion. 

I. One great cauſe of our miſapprehenſions of 
God 1s Ignorance of what 1s the true perfection of 
our own Natures. For, as L ſhewed before, in 
conceiving of the perfeions of God we muſt take 
our 7i{e from thoſe perfe&ions we behold-'m his 
Creatures, and particularly in our own Natures, 
wherein there is a compoſition of all created per- 
feftions ; ſothat while we are '1gnorant of: what 
is the rrue perfe&ion of - our- own" Natures,” our 
thoughts cary have no ze or aim whereby to judg: 
of God's, Thar he hath all thoſe perfettions'1n: 
himſelf which he hach derived:to av; is the' Fundas- 
 memal Maximupon which we are.toere& our No- 
tions of him 4 and thereforeunleſi'iwe know what 
thoſe perteRions are which he hath derived to us, 
and wherein they conhſt,” our mind hath noface- 
ing-Or — whereon''to- raiſe! any ' certain 
Idea of him, - For fince we have:no other way'to- 
conceive of his perfe&tions but by our own, how 
is 3t poſſible that while we are ignorant of. our 
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own, we ſhould ever conceive aright of his? This 
therefare is one great reaſon why mendo fo grofly 
miſconceive of, God, becauſe they have-no true 
Notion of cheir own perteftion, by which they are 
to form their. conceptions of bu. 

For whereas the true/ perfection of humane 


nature conſiſts in Moral goodneſs, or an wniverſal 


compliance of its Will, Aﬀetions, and Ationt, 
with thoſe everlaſting Laws of righteouſneſs which 
right reaſon, preſcribes, how many are there thac 
look upon. this as a very mean and carnal accom- 
pliſhmeae, and place all their perfe&ion in things 
of 'a quite- different nature, viz. in the Ebbs and 
Flows of their [enſirive gotten, and the extraor- 
dinary- Fermen; ations of | thair blood and ftirits, 
that 15 to ſay, in unaccountable deje#ions and 
exaltations 4 mind, in_vehement impreſſions of 
fancy and Mechanical movements of Afﬀetion, in 
Raptures and Ecſtacies and Hypochondriacal in- 
comes and. manifeſtations, that have nothing of 
ſubſtantial Vertue or Piety in them, nor com- 
monly any other effe& burt- to cauſe men to. re- 
nounce that Righteouſneſs which they never bad, 
and rely upon that which they have no Title to, 
and to /oath and tickle their fancies, and blow them 
vp into gloriow Opinions of themlelyes, and Tri- 
umphant aſſurances of their being the Darlings 
and Favoyrites of God, whilſt poor Morel men, 
that make conſcience of regulating their affetions 
and ations by the eternal 'Laws of Righteouſnef 
are look'd upon by them with a. ſcorrfu/ compal- 
fion, and placed in the lowermoeſt form of Sinners, 
at the greateſt diſtance from the Kingdom of God. 
Now when men'take loch, falſe meaſures of ther 
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own perfe&ion, how is it poſlible they ſhould 
conceive right of the perfe&ions of God, which 
they have no other way to conceive of but'only 
by arguing from their own? Wherefore in order 
to the forming our Idea's of God's perfe&ions, 
it is neceflacy we ſhould firſt fix the tr#e Notion 
of our own; which is io hard matter for us to do. 
For our Nature being reaſonable, to be ſure its 
perfe&tion muſt conhiſt in willing, affeting and 
ating reaſonably, or which is the ſame thing, in 
Governing it felf in all its relations and circum- 
ftances by thoſe immutable Laws of goodneſs which 
right reaſon preſcribss, and which are exemplified 
to us in the Holy Scripture ; and when we have 
fixt in our minds th Notion of our #wn perte- 
tion, it will naturally condu& our-thoughts to 
Ged's, and let us fee that his perteRion conſiſts 
nat in a lawleſs and boundleſs Will, that decrees 


Fills becauſe it will, and then executes its own 
blind and anaccountable purpoſes by dint of erre- 
fiftible power withoutan hv, to r5g ht or wrong; 
For if we rightly andvril, our own pertettion, 
we cannot but-diſcern that ſuch a Will as :b# is 
one of the moſt »onſtrow deformities in nature, 
becauſe it is the moſt 'Diametrically oppoſite to 
the trae Idea of our own Perfe&ion, which while 
we attentively fix our eyes on, we cannot but 
wfer from it that the true perfection of God con- 
fiſts 'in the unvariable determination of his Fl 
by the all-comprehending reaſon of his Mind, or 
in-chuſing and refuſing , decreeing and executing 
upon ſuch reaſons as beſt becomes a 'God to will 
and'a# on, i.e, upon ſuch as are infinitely wiſe, 
an 


without foreſight » reſolves without reeſon, and 
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and good, and juft, and merciful. For if to Will 
and AR upon ſuch reaſons as theſe be' the per- 
fe&tion of our nature, we cannot but conclude 
that it' is the perfetion of Gods too ; but if we 
are ignorant of our own perfetion, we mult ne- 
ceſſarily think of God at Rovers, without any cer- 
a ains or rale to ſquare and dire our apprehen- 
IONS. 

IE. Another cauſe of our mif-apprehenfion 
of God, is our framing our Notions of him ac- 
cording to the Model of our own particular b4- 
mour and temper. For ſelf-love being the moſt 
vehement affection of Humane Nature, and that 
upon which all its other affeRtions are founded, 
there is no one Vice to which we are more uni- 
verſally obnoxious than that of exceflive fondneſs 
and partiality to our ſelves, which makes us too 
often dore upon the deformities, and even dolize 


the Vices of our own temper. | So that whether 
our nature be ers, ſour, and. ijperious, or fond, 
eaſie and indulgens, Wwe are apt to admire it.as 2 
great perteftion merely becaule it is Ours, with- 


out, meaſuring 1t by thoſe eternal Reaſons which 
are. tht Rales of Good and Evil, ah ht and 
Imperfe&ion ; and then whatever we look upon 
as a perfetion in our ſelves, we naturally at- 
tribute to God, who is the cauſe and fountain 
of all perfe&ion. And hence it comes to. paſs 
that mens minds have been always tin&ured 
with ſuch falſe and repugnant opinions of God, 
becauſe they frame their judgments, of him not 
ſo much by their reaſon as by their temper and bu- 
?our.; and ſo their differen: humours being not 
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only unreaſonable 1n themſelves , but repugnant 
and contrary to one another, produce in them not 
only falſe and unreaſonable, but contrary and re- 
2ugnant opinions of God. Thus for inſtance, the 
Epicureans who were a ſoft and woluptuoms Set, 
intirely addifted to eaſe and Pleafore, fanfed 
God to be ſuch a one as themſelves, a Being that 
was wholly ſequeftred from a&ion, and confined 
to an Extramundane Paradiſe, where he lived in 
perfect eaſe, and was entertained with infimte 
Luxuries, without ever concerning his thoughts 
with any thing abroad; for ths they thought was 
_ the top of all perfe4ion, and therefore thxs the 

would have choſen to live had they been Go 

themfelves. Thus the Stoicks, who were a ſort 
of veiy moroſe and inflexible people, copied their 
Notions of God from their own complexion, ſup- 
poling him to be an i»flexible Being that was ut- 
terly incapable of being moved and affefed by the 
reaſons of things, but was wholly governed by a 
ſtern and inexorable Fate. And accordingly the 
Scythians and. Thracians, the Ganls and Cartha- 
Zinians, who were a people of 'a bloody and Bar- 
'barotes nature, Piured their Gods: from their 
own zemper, imagining them to be of a bloed- 
thirſty nature, that delighted to feed their hungry 


Noftrils with the Nidorous ,reeks and feams of 


humane. gore. - Whereas, on the contrary, the 
-Platoniſts, who were generally of a very /oft and 
'amorous nature,” took their meaſure of God there- 
by, and ſo framed an Idea of him that was as /ofs 
and amorous 'as their own complexion, compoled 
altogether of loves, and ſmiles, and indearments, 
| without 
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without the leaſt intermixture of wengeance and 
ſeverity, how juſt ſoever 1n it ſelf, or neceſſary to 
the well-government of the World. Thus as the 
Ethiopians piftured their Gods black becauſe they 
were black themſelves, ſo generally men have 
been always prene to repreſent God 1n the colour 
of their own complexions; which is the cauſe that 
they many times repreſent him ſo utterly.#like 
to himſelf, becauſe out of an unreaſonable par- 
tiality to themſelves they firſt miſtake the defor- 
mities of their own natures for perfe&ions, and 
then Deifie them into Divine Attributes. Thou 
thougbteſt, ſaich God, that I was altogether ſuch 
a one as thy ſelf, Plalm 50. 21. that is, thou didſt 
frame thy conceptions of me according to the 
Pattern of thy own il-nature, and ſo thoughteſt 
baſely and unworthily of me. And hence I doubt 
not ſprings moſt of thoſe mſ-apprebenſions of God 
which have been received among Chriſtians. For 
how is it poflible for any man that 1s not of a fierce 
and cruel-nature himſelf, to believe it conſiſtent 
with the nature of God to ſnatch poor Infants from 
theirs Mothers Womb, that never a#ually offend- 
ed him, and hurl them into the flames of Hell? 


' And conſidering the fern and inflexible temper of 


the famous Author of the Horrible Decree, thongh 
otherwiſe a rare and admirable perſon, there- is 
roo much reaſon to (uſpett that he tranſcribed his 
own nature into his Do&rine, and modelled his 
Divinity by his Temper. Ando on the contrary, 
who bur a man of exceflive fondneſs and. partiali« 
ty, that loves beyond all reaſon, and invincibly 
doats upon the deformities of. his own —— 
could ever imagine ic conſiſtent with the 21/e _ 
an 
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and- holineſs of God to chuſe his fayourites without 
reaſon; and when he hath choſen them, not only 
to overlook all their faulrs, but to hide them from 
his own eyes with the Mantle of anothers Righte- 
ouſneſs, that ſo how il} {oever they behave them- 
ſelves, he may never ſee cauſe to be dilpleaſed 
with them ? From theſe and other inſtances it 1s 
evidertthat one great cauſe of our -mil-apprehen- 
fions of God, is our meaſuring b&-nature by our 
own. For firſt, our partiality to our ſelves makes 
us magnifie our own faults into perfetFions, and 
then whatſoever we reckon a perfection in our 
ſekves we naturally attribute to God, and lo many 
times it comes to paſs that our Notions of God 
are; nothing but the Images of our ſelves, which 
Narcifſzs-like we fall in love with for no other 
reaſon but becaule they refle& our own ſweet likes 
neſs: As therefore we would not wrong God in 
our own thoughts, we muſt take care not to attri- 
bute to him any thing of our ewn, but what is a 
perfettion 1n the judgment of the moſt impartial 
reaſon; and becauſe our ſelf-love 15 apt to bribe 
our own rea{oz into a favourable opinion of what: 
ever is our own, We ought to admit nothing of 
our 'own into our Notion of God but what is 
ay a perfeion by the common reaſon of Man- 


HE Another cauſe of our miſ-apprehenſions 
of God 11s our obſtinate part:ality to our own {in- 
ful lufts. and affetions. For while men are wehe- 
mently_ addicted to. any ſinful courſes, the true 
Notionof God muſt needs fit very unes/ily on their 
rninds, becaule 1t will be always quarreiling with 
them; ſuggeſting arguments againſt them, and 
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alarming them with dreadful thoughts and dire 
abodings of a vengeance to come. For there is no 
true Conception of God's nature but what is preg- 
nant wich ſome powerfub argument againſt J;/ohe- 
dience to his Will ; ſo that while we obſtinately 
perſiſt in diſobedience to him, our reaſon cannot 
cruly conceive of him without waging War againſt” 
our Luſts, and while a Man 1s thus at variance 
with himſelf, and one end: of his Soul is at War 
with the orher, ſo that he cannot gratifie his affe- 
Rion without affrenting his reaſon, nor comply with 
his reaſon without doing wioknce to his affeRi- 
on, he can never be at eaſe within, till either he 
hath forced his affe&ion to ſubmit to his reaſon, 
or his reaſon to ſubmit to his affetion; but while 
a man's reaſon hath the zrue Notion of God and 
his perfe&ions before it, 'twill be impoſſible for 
him to reconcile it to his finful affeFions, againſt 
which, whenever he cool refle&ts,it muſt neceſſari- 
ly dictate bitter Invetives and denounce horrible 
Sentences: So that if he be obſtinately relolved to 
{ide with his ſinful affe&ions,he muſt either be con- 
tent patiently to endure the clamour and fury of 
his own reaſon, which is one of the moſt wnesſie 
Penances in the World, or endeavour to corrups 
and ſopbiſticate his Notions of God with ſuch opi- 
nions as countenance his Luſts And this, conſ1- 
dering the mighty influence which mens affeions 
have on their reaſon, 1s no hard matter to do; 
for the leaſt ſhew of probability, backt with a frong 
affection for an opinion, is of greater force with 
corrupt minds than the cleareſt demonſtration 
againſt ir. So that if the Opinion be but ſervice» 
able to the intereſt of a man's luſt, that will en- 
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gage his affe&ion on its fide, and then the opinion 
having once retained thoſe powerful Orators 1n 
its cauſe, it is ſecure of a very favourable trial 
at the Tribunal of Reaſon, where in all probabi- 
licy only one fide of the Queſtion will be weighed, 
and Judgment will be given upon hearing the Ar- 
guments for it, without admitting any evidence 
againſt it. 

Thus when men are hunted and purſued through 
their wicked courſes by the true Notions of God, 
if is expedient for them 1f they reſolve to go on 
to take ſanuary in falſe ones, where their Con- 
pus and Will, their Reaſon and Aﬀettions may 
Iwell quietly together, and they may be as wicked 
as they pleaſe without any diſturbance. And abun- 
dance of ſuch falſe Notions there are prepared ta 
their hands, which mens wicked minds have in- 
wented 1n the defence of their luſts- For thus 

me, to eaſe their Conſciences, have perſwaded 
themſelves, that God is ſo wholly taken up with 
his ewn happineſs as that he is not at leiſure to con- 
cern himſelf about humane ations, and under this 
perſwaſion they fin on with full ſecurity that he 
will never puniſh them. Others on che contrary, 


to reconcile their Juſts, perſwade themſelves that. 


God rs wonderfully concerned about /mal things; 
about :rifling opinions and indifferent ations, -and 
the Rites and Modes, and Appendages of his Wor- 
ſhip, and under this perſwaſion they hope to 
strone him for all the immoralities of their lives 
þy the forms and outfides of Religion, by un- 
609manded \everities and affected ſingularities, by 
contending for Opinions, and fickling for Parties, 
and being pragmarically gee/ovs about the _ 
| an 
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and finges of Religion. Others there are that to ' 
quiet their anxiozs minds per{wade themſelves that 
God, in Chriſt at leaſt, 1s all Mercy and Good- 
neſs, without the leaſt alloy of Righteouſneſs, 
Severity, or vindictive Juſtice; and being thus 
perſwaded, they fin on ſecurely, and under the 
Wing of his Mercy affront his Authority, with- 
out any diſturbance. Others again, that to ftifle 
the ſenſe of their own guilt perſwade themſelves 
that God hath irrevocably determined the ever- 
laſting Fate of men without any reſpe& to their 
doings, and that thole whom he will fave he will 
ſave irre/itibly without any concurrence of theirs, 
_—_—_ _ _ _ will not _ he hath 
utterly abandoned to a dire neceſſity of periſhi 
for ever ; from whence they conclude, ha 
they are of the number of thoſe that ſhall be ſaved, - 
it is needleſs for them to endeavour after it, and 
if in the Laſt of thoſe that ſhall periſh, it is in vain 
for them to endeavour to prevent ut ; and that 
therefore their wiſeſt courſe is to /#z ov, and ex- 
pet the Event. All which are only the Arti- 
fhces of wickedneſs to reconcile mens Conſciences 
to their Luſfs, and com-promiſe the quarrel be- 
tween God and their wicked lives, that ſo they 
may fin on for the future without check or re- 
mor(e, | 
Wherefore if we would form a right Notion 
of God in our minds, and preſerve it pure and 
unſophiſticated, we muſt above all things beware 
not to let our Luſts intermingle with our Reaſon- 
ings about him, or to bribe ws to aſſent to any 
opinicn concerning him. For this 1s an eternal 
Maxim , That there is nothing can be true of the 


moſt 
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»oft holy God, that gives the leaſt countenance or 
proteFion to fin; and therefore when ever it 
makes for the intere/# of our Luſts to believe any 
opinion of him, for that reaſon we ought to reje# 
it; for _— can be true of God that is not 
perfealy conſiſtent with his infinite Holineſs, and 
nothing can be conſiſtent with his infinite holj- 
neſs that is any way ſerviceable to the intere/# of 
fin; fo that while we ſuffer our (inful intereſts 
to dictate to us our opinions of God, we make 
falſehood our Oracle, and the very foundation of 
our Faith is a Lie. nh, 

IV. Another great cauſe of our miſſapprehen- 
fions of God is our meaſuring his Nature by par- 
ticular Providences. The tree i known by its fruit 
1s the common Rule by which men dg of God 
25 well as of one another, and it is moſt: certain 
that every free Agent s as it doth, that the ordi- 
nary courſe of its Attions is an infallible Index of 
the inward diſpoſitions and inclinations of * its 
mind; but as for the actions of Ged, they are 
not to be judged of fingly and apart from one a- 
nother, becauſe they have all oze general drift 
and tendency, and fo are mutually dependent upon 
one another , and cloſely linked together even 
from the fir to the ſecond, and fo on to the laſt 
in one continued Chain and Series ; ſo that of all 
thoſe innumerable ations whereof his general 
Providence confiſts, there is no one looſe or inde- 
pendent Link, but every one 15 connected unto all 
the reſt, and all the ref co every one throughout 
that mizhry Chain. Wherefore unleſs we had an 
mtire Proſpedt of the whole Series of God's ati- 
ons, and of the mutual reſpes and relations —_ 

they 
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they bear to one another, it is impoſlible for us, 
without a diwine Revelation, to make any certain 


| judgment of Particulars, For though rh or that 


rticular a&tion or providence of God, confi- 
, re ſeparately from all the reſt, may have a 
very. pernicious and malevolent Aſpett, yetit is to 
be confidered that no Action of God is what it 
would be if it were apert by it ſelf, but what it is 
ir conjunt:on with all the ref of his ations, and 
that that which by ix ſelf might prove very perns- 
cions, may by being contempered with others of 
a different nature become exceeding beneficial to 
the World, For ſo in the Heavens there are 
ſundry Stars of a very malignant aſpe& apart by 
them[elves, which yet in conjuntios with other 
Stars of a different temper do many times derive a 
moſt benign influence upon us. And if men can 
give no certain judgment of any ſingle 4# or 
Scene of God's Providence without comprehending 
at once the whole Drama, how is it poflible they 
ſhould take true meaſures of his Nature by an 
particular event that befals them ? For, he al 
they know thoſe very Events which fogly confi- 
dered are moſt noxiozs to the World, may be moſt 
beneficial as they are imtermingled and contem- 
pered with other Providences ; ſo that while they 


| meaſure God by (#gle Events they will many 
| times deduce ſour and rigid _— of him from 


thoſe very Providences which are the higheſt in- 
ſtances of his benignity and goodneſs. Thus, for 
inſtance, ſhould Foſeph have tramed his judgment 
of God's Nature by his being thrown intothe Pi, 
fold into «/£gypr, and there caſt into Priſex for 
his integrity and innocence, What could he have 

thought 
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thought of ham but that he was a Very envious 
and malicious Being, that took delight in afflitting 
innocence, and ſported himſelf with the miſeries 
of his Creatures? And yet conſidering what fol- 
lowed upon theſe ſad Providences, and how tbe/e 
were all of them but ſo many ſteps to his advaxce- 
ment, it 1s plain, that had = thought :h«s, he 
had thought very injuriouſly; thoſs wery Provi- 
dences from which he muſt have inferred God's 
malice to him, being in conjun#ion with what fol- 
lowed moſt illuſtrious inſtances of his Goodneſs to- 
wards him.. - 

And yet how commonly do we ſee men paſs 


judgment on God's Netere from ſuch particular 


Providences ? They ſee a world of deplorable Ac- 
cidents, fuch' as Famines, Butcheries, Plagues, and 
Devaſt ations, in which themſelves are many times 
involved, from whence they are ready to con- 
clude, that certainly God would never i»fli# or 
ſuffer theſe things if he were not of a very fre- 
ward, cruel, and implacable nature ; whereas did 
they but ſee theſe [ad accidents as they he inter- 


woven With all the reſf,of his Providences, they” 


would doubtleſs ſee infinice reaſon to conclude 
the quite comrary. Sometimes again they behold 
Wickedneſs proſper 1n this World, and Vertue 
and Innocence depreſſed and trampled on, from 
whence they are ready to conclude, either that 
that which we call Vice and Vertue are things 
indifferent to God, or that he 1s unjuſt 1n the dt- 


ſtribution of Rewards and Puniſhments ; whereas | 
had they an mtire comprehenſon of the whole | 


train and ſeries of his Providence, they would 
{on be convinced that even in thele croſs diltri- 
butions 
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butions he doth moſt equally and moſt effetually 
puniſh the wicked, and reward the Good, by 
rendring the ones Proſperity his Bane, and the 0- 
thers Adverſity his Reſtorative. Sometimes again 
they are denied thoſe bleſſmgs and deliverances 
which they have a lon while ſought with moſt 
importunate cries and ſupplications, from whence 
they are ready to conclude that God is of a 
ſtern and inexorable nature, not to be moved 
or prevailed with by prayers and intreaties ; 
whereas could they but fee through the whole 
drift of . his Providence, they would eafily be ſa- 
tished that the goods they pray for are many times 
pregnant with evils, and the evils IPG 
wh goods which are much greater thems- 
ſelves, and that. that 15 the reaſon why God was 
deaf to their intreaties, becauſe he could not grant 
them what they asked without doing them Tows 
great unkindneſs, and that therefore theſe denials 
are ſo far from arguing him fern and inexorable, 
that, on the contrary, they are ſignal inſtances 
of his tender mercy and compaſſion towards us. 
If therefore we would conceive aright .of God, 
we muſt not take our meaſures of his Nature by 
particular Providences, which many times import 

uite contrary to what they ſeem and appear, but 
+3 x formed our Notions of his Nature out of 
thole perfeFions we behold in his Creatures, by 
them we are to meaſure all his particular Provi- 
dences, which though they are ſometimes very 
dark and obſcure, = ſeemingly repugnant to our 
common Notions of him, yet becauſe we ſee not 
the ends and reaſons of them, we ought to con- 


clude them good, becauſe they proceed from « good 
God. V. Ano- 
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V. Another main cauſe of our-miſapprehenſi- 
ans of God, is the taking up our Notions of him 
from dark, and obſcure, and ſingle paflages, and 
not from the plain and general current of Scri- 
pture. There is no doubt but that: whatſoever 
God hath revealed of himſelf in Scripture, is true, 
becauſe truth and weracity, being a great perfe- 
Fion in it ſelf, muſt needs be included in bz na- 
ture which 15s the Centre of «l/ perfeRtion ; but 
yet ſince there are ſome things in Scripture hard 
to be-underſtood # themſelves, and other things 
difficult to w, who-are not throughly acquaint- 
ed with the Cuſtoms and Controverſies they refer 
ro, .or with the Phraſe and Langue e of the Ape 
they. were written in, it is impoffible for us many 
times 'to comprehend its meaning by the mere 
clink and _- 'of its words, withqut expound- 
ing its obſcure paſſages by its plain ones, and its 
particular propokitions by its - general current; 
and to found any -Do#rine or Opinion upon obſcure 
and particular Phraſes, that ſeemingly. contradias 
the plain and general 'drift, and then to expound 
the plain into the ſeeming ſenſe of the obſcure, 


and the-general current into the ſeeming ſenſe of 


che particular Phraſe, is a moſt egregious preva- 
rication on the Holy Scripture. 'And yet this un- 
reaſonable pradtice:hath occalioned many falſe ap- 
prehenfions of: God in mens minds. ''For there 1s 
nothing more evident than that all alang throngh 
the-/general current of Scripture God is repreſen- 
ted to us as a moſt benevolent Being, that knows 
no! bounds of good-will, but ſtretches ont his arms 
unto all his Creation, and receives his whole 
Off-ſpring, excepting only thoſe Prodigals that 
run 
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run-away from him, with free and impartial im- 
braces; as one that would have all men-ito be ſaved, 
and to come to the knowledge of the truth, and rea- 
dily contributes to them all thoſe aids and afſi- 
ſtances that are neceſſary to the effeing of theſe 
bleſſed ends; that reprobates none from his kind- 
neſs and favour but only ſuch as deſpiſe and rejet# 
it, and never abandons any to wretchedneſs and 
miſery till they have firſt bafled and defeated all 
his arts of ſaving them. Such is the repreſenta- 
tion of God which the plain and general ſcope of 
Scripture gives us; ſo that had men kept them- 
ſelves to this rule of expounding obſcure Texts by 
plain ones, and particular Phraſes by the general 
ſcope, when they ſeemingly claſh one with ano- 
ther, they had done right to God, and ſecured 
their own minds againſt ſundry wy wrongful ap- 
prehenſions of him. -For that God hath deſtined 
the greateſ# part of Mankind to endleſ5 calamity, 
without any reſpe# to their doings ; that he hath 
two Wills, viz. a ſecret and a revealed one ; that 
his revealed Will is that he would have a/l men to 
be ſaved, and his ſecret one, that he would have 
the greateſ# part of them periſh; that he hath 
impoſed a Law upon men which without his #r- 
refiſtible grace they cannot obey , and notwith- 
tanding he hath decreed to with-hold this grace 
from the greateſ# part of them, 1s reſolved 'to 
perſecute all that Þ not obey i with everlaſting 
Hames of vengeance ; Theſe, I ſay, are all of them 
ſuch opinions as reflef# very diſhonourably upon 
God, and have no other foundation, but a few 
particular Phraſes and obſcure paſſages in Scri- 
pture, not only abundance of plains Texts, but the 

; general 
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general drift and ſcope of it being of a quite cop 
trary ſenſe. So that had but this neceſſary Rule 
been obſeryed, of interpreting dark paſlages by 
plain, and particular ones by the general icope, 
ſuch diſhowourable opinions of God could never 
have found ſhelter under Scripture Authority. For 
I would fain know whether thoſe Texts which 
declare'God to be an univer/al lover of the Soul; 
of men, be not far more numeroxs and plain, than 
thoſe which ſeemingly reſtrain his affeQion to x 
ſmall ſele# number, and reprobate all the reſt of 
Mankind; and if it be fo, as I think no modeſt 
man can deny, how can this Do&rine be deduced 
from Scripture without forcing the far greater 
number of Texts to ſubſcribe to the /maller, 
and the plainer to the obſcurer, which 1s contrary 
to the moſt neceſlary Rules of Interpretation, and 
which, if pur/aed, will open a wide door.to the 
groſſeſt and moſt fulſome errours in Religion, 
Wherefore to ſecure our minds from falſe appre- 
henſfions of God, it js neceſlary that in conſalting 
the Scripture concerning him,we ſhould follow the 
plain and general drift of it, and not entertain an 
opinion of him upon the credit of a few, or of 
obſcure Texts, which more or plainer ones ſeem- 
ingly contradict. For it 1s certain, that that O- 
pn is either falſe, or of /zt:rle moment, that 
ath but one or wo Texts to countenance it, and 
that very dubiow,, which. hath none but obſcure 
Texts to rely on ; but when there are more and 
much plainer again/# it than for it, it muſt be 
falſe, or there 1s no relying upon Scripture, the 
{enſe whereof, as to all particular opinions, mult 
be ſuppoſed ro be that which the moſt and plainef 
Texts 
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Texts do countenance. So that he who imbraces 


' any Opinion that hath more and plainer Texts 


againſt it than for it, imbraces it for its own ſake, 
and not for the Scriptures. 

VI. And laſtly, Another cauſe of our miſap- 
prehenfions of God is the great diſ/imilizude and 
contrariety of our natures to bis, For when men 
have nothing of God in them, nothing of thoſe 
amiable graces which are the glory and luſtre of 
bs nature, it is impoſlible they ſhould have any 
experience of him, any inward taſte or reliſh of 
his perfe&ions ; ſo that they can only know him 
by the hearing of the Ear, by Books, and dry diſ- 
courſe ani reaſoning, which compared with expe- 
rimental knowledge is very uncertain and defe- 
#ive, For between the notional and the experi- 
mental knowledge of God, there is the ſame dif- 
ference as between the knowledge of a Geogra- 
pher and a Traveller; the one hath only a Fins 
and rude figure of foreign Countries in his head, 
copied from the Globe or Geographical deſcripti- 
ons; whereas the other having travelled through 
them, and bebeld their Situations, and Cities, and 
Rivers, and converſed with their People, and t«- 
ſted their Fruits, retains a clear and lively Idea 
of them, of the exa&#nef whereof he hath as firms 
a certainty as of the truth of his own ſenſes. Thus 
he who knows God only by Books and Diſcourſe, 
can have but a faint and imperfett Idea of him ; 
he may believe him to be infinite in all kinds and 
degrees of perfe&ion, in Goodneſs, and Mercy, and 
Tuſtice, and Truth, and be able to demonſtrate 1t 
upon dry principles of res/on ; but having no ex- 
perience of theſe pans in h;mſelf, no [enſe 

C or 
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or reliſh of their beauty and excellency, his appre- 
henfions of them are but ſlight and obſcure, hke a 
deaf Man's notions of ſounds, or a blind Man's of 
colours, which for want of the evidence of '/enſe 
cannot be ſo clear, and certain, and diſtin as 
theirs are who ſee and hear, Whereas he who 
partakes of the perfe&tions of God, and is in any 
degree pure as be 1s pure, -and boly' as be 15 holy, 
hath as it were travelled into his very Nature, and 
ſees all his perfeRions by the light of an infallible 
experience ; he knows what God 1s, not ſo much 
by reaſoning and. diſcourſe, as by a quick and live- 
ly ſenſe of the divine perfetions, which he hath 
copied and tranſcribed into his own temper, and 
which, like the beams of the Sun, /ight wp his 
thoughts to that Founrain of light from whence 
they were derived.' And he who hath God's 
Pifure 1n his own breaſt, and can ſee bz perfeQti- 
ons in the Graces and Vertues of his own mind, 
knows him by his Senſe as well as by his Reaſon ; 
he ſees and feels God in; the Gedlike temper of his 
own Soul, the Graces whereof are ſo many living 
Images of God, and ſenſible Comments on his 
nature, which render the man's Notions of him 
not only as clear and diſtin, but alſo as certain 
and indubitable as any demonſtration in Geometry. 
For there is no evidence will give us ſo full a 
certainty of things as that of our own- ſenſes ; it 
was by ſenfible evidence that our Saviour demon- 
ſtrated himſelf to be the Meſſias, and confuted 
the Infidelity of his Apoſtle St. Thomas; and. it is 
certain that our bodily ſenſes are not more in- 
fallible than is the purified ſenſe of our minds. 
When therefore we are iransformed into the __ 
ns ne 
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neſs of God, and made partakers of bu Nature, 
we ſhall have a vital [enſe and feeling of his per- 
fe&ions within us, by which the true Notions of 
him will be more confirmed and aſcertained to us 
than by all the reaſons and demonſtrations in the 
World. ' For new we ſhall behold the beauties of 
God's Nature in the God-like diſpoſitions of our 
own, and beholding his Face in the Glaſs of our 
natures, whenloever we refle# on it, his perfe- 
Rions will be as intimate and familiar to us as the 
Graces of our own minds; which will not only 
awaken our thoughts into frequent meditations 
of him, but alſo heighten and improve our Medi- 
tations 1nto the moſt glorious Idea's of him. For, 
when all is done, there is no man can think ſo 
well of God as he who hath a God-like nature, 
becauſe the reſemblance he bears to him will 
not only frequently raiſe «p his thoughts co God, 
but alſo ſhape them into a conformity with his na- 
ture z whereas whilſt we are wnlike to God, we 
are not only devoid of all that evidence of his 
perfe&ions whuch the purified ſenſe of our nature 
would give us, and conſequently our Notions of 
him, for want of that evidence, will be only /#- 
perficial and uncertain, bur through our partiality 
to our own gz#g0dlike diſpolitions we ſhall be apt 
to entertain ſuch Notions of him as are as unlike 
him as our ſelves. For either out of fondneſs to 
our ſelves we ſhall look upon our ill diſpeoſiti- 
ons as perfettions, and fo attribute them to God, 
or out of tondnels to 7 hoſe ill diſpoſitions we ſhall 
be tempted to admit ſuch Opinions of God as 
will licenſe and indulge them. 
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Wherefore if we would ſecure -our minds 
againſt all falſe apprehenſions of God, we muſt 
above all things endeavour to purifie our hearts 
from thoſe evil diſpoſitions which render us un- 
like him; from ſenſuality and injuſtice, fromi pride 


and diſcontent, from envy, hatred, and all wncha- . 


ritablenefs, which are the great corrapters of our 
minds, the boſom Hereticks that ſeduce and per- 
vert us, and, as much as in us hes, to conform 
our ſelvesto the nature of God, by practiſing the 
contrary Vertues ; and when once by imitating the 
perfe&tions of bis nature we have tranſcribed - as 
into our 0w#, we ſhall ſee and fee! him in our 
ſelves, and our Senſe of him will condu# our Rea- 
ſon, our Experience of him will corre# our Know- 
ledg, and our Viſion of him conſummate our Faith ; 
and we ſhall be more enlightened in our knowledp of 
him 'by beholding hx Bs in the ſan#ity of our 
own minds, than by a thouſand Volumes of curious 
Speculations. 

And now, having ſeen what the true cauſes of 
all our miſ-apprebenſions of God are, let 'us from 
henceforth beware of them, and, ſo far as in us 
lies, labour to awoid them ; and conſidering of 
what vaſt advantage to our Religion righe and 
true Notions of God are, let us diligewely apply our 
ſelves to the above-named Rules for the line 
our apprehenſ1ons concerning him; that ſo having 
throughly: purged our thoughts of all erroneous opi- 
nions, we may lee God truly as he &, arrayed in 
all the genuine perfe&tions of his nature, And ther 
we ſhall find our lives and affe#ions under the In- 
fluence of the moſt powerful reaſons in the World. 
For every thing of God is full of perſwaſion, - 
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his perfeions have a conſtraining Rhetorick in 
them that by a kind of Moral violence conquers all 
that attend to it, and ſeiſes and captivates their 
Wills in deſpight of all the relu&ances of their na- 
tures. So that when once our minds are throughly 
inſtrated with the true Notions of God, we 
ſhall not need to (ſcek abroad for Motives and 
Arguments, for we ſhall have a Fountain of divine 
Oratory within our own Boſoms, from whence 
our Wills and Aﬀetions will be continually watered 
with the moſt m_ inducements to Piery and 
Vertue; inſomuch that which way ſoever we turn 
our ſelves we ſhall ſee our ſelves ſurrounded with 
ſuch invincible reaſons to truſt in God and to fear 
him, to admire and hwe him, to obey and worſhip 
him, | as will animate our faculties, wing and in- 
ſpire our drooping indeavours,and carry us on with 
unſpeakable Chearfulnef and — through all 
the weary ſtages of Religion; and we ſhall no 
longer look upon Religion as the burthen and op- 
preſjion of our nature, but readily embrace it as 
our Ornament and Crown, our G f and Happi- 
neſs, as being fully convinced that in ſerving of 
God we (erve not only the greateſt, but the bef 
Maſter in the World. 
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There is likewiſe lately Publiſhed and 
Printed for W. Kertilby 


' A Brief Diſcourſe of the Real Preſence of the 
Body and Blood of Chriſt, in the Celebration of 
the Holy Euchariſt; wherein the Witty Artifices 
of the Biſhop of Meaux, and of Monſieur Maim- 
bowrg, are obviated; whereby they would draw 
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Speculum Beate Virginu, A Diſcourſe of the 
Due Praiſe and Honour of the Virgin Mary. -By 
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